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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

The elevation of Chrigtianity upon the ruins of 
Paganism did not immediately demolisli the entire 
fabric of the ancient superstition. Sooner or later, 
indeed, by a just and natural Liw, error must give 
way to truth ; but the complete su|H)rces8ion of all 
thuHO erroneous notions which have gradually In*- 
couie incoi*|H)ratod with tho religious MM of man* 
kind, niUHt always bo a slow and very gradual pro- 
ecsH. Tho early pronely tos to the new and purer 
faith, indeed, might pull down the temples, and 
destroy the sacred emblems of the pagan worship ; 
but they could not so easily eradicate from their 
own minds, far less from the hearts of the less 
enlightened worshippers, all those superstitious feel- 
ings and practices which their ancient institutions 
had cherished and enjoined. It is, indeed, no easy 
matter to effectuate an entire revolution in those 
religious sentiments of an entire jieople, which, 
during the lapse of ages, have become indurated, as 
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It wore, and anialgninatod with thoir wliolo Bocif 1, 
intolloctiml, and moral oxiHtonoo. Tho rolifi^ion of 
tlio pagfin world, no doubt, wan full of tlio groMftONt 
and nioRt degrading miporHtitionM, and wom utterly 
inrapablo of HatiHfying tho niindfi, or awakening 
tho conHtiieucos of tho nioro elovatod classos of tho 
pooplo among whom it provaikvl. NovorthoIcM, it 
wax infinitely preforablo to a total want of all roli- 
giouH faith and wor^ihip, and an indifforcneo to 
thoHo moral counnels and injunctions which aro pre- 
sumed to emanate from a superior world. Nor 
ought it to be forgotten that this lower sphere of 
existence required to be prepared, in some measure, 
for tho advent of Jesus Cubist, and that St 
Austin and others of tho Fathers of the Church, did 
not hesitate to acknowledge that some of tho more 
distinguished among tho ancient philosophers-— es- 
pecially Plato and his followers — had enunciated 
<lo('trines and sentiments which would havo thrown 
no diHcre<rit upon the diKciplos of the Christian faith. 
An<l what stiHUig(*r evidence can wo havo of tho 
want of a g(*neral belief — among tho more enlight- 
ened claHMes, at least — in tho idolatrous tenets and 
pnictices of tho ante-Christian world, tlinn tho ox* 
istence of the altars erected, and tho homage 
addressed to the Unknown (jod? 

It is said, indeed, that tho ancients worshipped 
statues of brass and of stone ; as it is, even now, 
alleged that the Uoman Catholic Christians adoro 
pictui*e8 and images. But, in regard to tho ancients, 
this assertion is disputed by St Austin ; Pausa- 
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NiAS niunos tlio artiftU who nuido tlicso statuoti an<i 
PyTiiAoonAS had «aid : *' Do not attach your own 
rosoniblanco to God— do not attcn!]it to reprotoiit 
hill countoiuinco/* In short, it would ap|)car that 
what wtt« merely intondod to bo an adjuvant of 
their fuith has been erronooUHly considered to have 
been tho actual object of their athtrution. 

It has boon said, moreover, that A])ollo Jiimsetf 
was held to liavo been pertM>iially present, and ti> 
havo delivered tlio oracles in his temples. Tliis, 
however, is a mistake. *' It is not," says Plutarch, 
** tlio voice of Aix)llo which is heard, nor his lan- 
guage, nor his verses, but those of the Pythoness." 

In somo of their practices, it is true, tho ancients 
may bo said to have abused tho clioractcr of God, 
by conferring tho namo and its attributes upon 
some of their distinguished men ; but, in thcHO early 
times, and in the absence of all direct revelation, 
mankind seom to have conceivetl that they W4*ro 
conferring an honour upon the supreme Divinity, 
by associating with lliui all whom they conHid<*red 
most pure and illuNtriuus u|N)n earth. And, surely, 
this was better than utterly to dimivow his oxiHt- 
onco, or to deny him the homngo which was his due. 
At all ovents, a religion which may be false or mis- 
taken in some of its principles or dogmas of faith, 
18 intinitely preferable to no religion at all. Tho 
ancients, indeed, were fond of fictions ; but fictions 
havo abounded at all times, and amongst all na- 
tions ; tho mysteries of the universe, and the affco- 
tions of tho human heart and imagination, engender 
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a predisposition, to tlio creation and enjoyment of 
an ideal world ; but it is surely going too far to tax 
tliese amiable, and, in some respects, salutary ebul- 
litions of natural fueling, with iin]uety and idolatry. 
A belief in the omnipotent |)ower of a creator an<l 
preserver of all things, it may be tuiid, never ceased 
to prevail, in one form or (mother, throughout tlio 
entire world; and ev(»n the inecnso which was 
burnt upon the altars of JriMTEii Tonans was 
always the tribute of a sincere respect and venera- 
tion for th.at supreme, invisible, and incomprehen- 
sible Heing, who superintends and regulates the 
destinies of mortals. 

Tho pagan temples were succeeded by the Chris- 
tian monasteries ; and in theso last receptacles, tho 
divinntory faculty found a second sanctuary — a 
r(*fugo and a home. The gift of divination being 
naturid to tho species, under certain conditions of 
its development and exercise, it still continued to bo 
nutnifeMted among tho converts to the new faith; 
and, although uiuler a somewhat altered form, it was 
still enlisted, as previously, into the service of the 
priesthood, and devoted to the purposes of religious 
worship. Although the Christian Sibyls and Py- 
thonesses no longer sat upon a tripod, or stood 
upon a rock — although they ceased to utter their 
predictions in public, their prophetic faculty still 
accompanied them wherever they went. 

We formerly adverted to the fact (see Vol. I., p. 
217, &c ), that, at a very early period of the Chris- 
tian Church, several of its most learned and eloquent 
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AdherenU, aposttos and advocates, seduced by those 
inward feelings, — which ai*e fret[uent1y generated 
hy novel and mysterious principles of faitli, and are 
held to be deinonstrative of their truth and their 
cflicacy, — lapsed into various extraordinary heresies 
and gentile Uitages, which were totally inconsistent 
with those doctrinal and practical views so clearly 
enunciated and enforced by the Divine founder of 
our orthodox faith, and his immediate disc'iplcs. 

Among the individuals t<» whom we have adverteil, 
were Valentine, Mark, Montanus, Teutuixian, 
Aiid others. Instead of inculcating ami enforcing 
tlio divine tenets of their great Master, they a))|)etir 
to liavo taken advantage of that prod iK|K>sit ion to 
tlio ecstatic affections, — %vhich is so frequently pre- 
dominant in periods of excitement, and is generally 
trioHt prevalent among the s«>ftcr sex, — in order to 
iii:9!4cniinato their own partial and perverted viewn of 
tlio «l«»ctrines and graces of Chrintianity. These 
abii-so4 continued to distract the rining (*liurcli from 
tfiOHO more importaht matters of doctrine and siMiti- 
iDCiit ivhich lind been so plainly, yet so elo«|uently 
anfuvccd by the divine founder of the scheme of Cliris- 
tia,nity, and his orthodox disciples; and to redui*e 
tliO admirable simplicity of the Christian faith and 
i>ra.c*ticc to the level of those su|H!rstitions which 
f»iic or its chief objects was to discourage, and finally 
to abrogate, llcnco it came to lie considered that 
rcli^^ion was the more pure, and the more i)erfect, 
in proportion as it exhibited those curious plieno- 
iiionn-y which, indeed, are occasionally the product 
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of extravagant and ovcrpoiroring doyotional feeling, 
but are no more the offspring of Christianity than 
of Paganism; and which, althougli occasionally 
generated by deep devotional sentiment, may also 
be in<tuced by other causes — such as certain acci- 
dental forms of constitutional development— alto* 
getlier irrespective of religious faith. 

Al)out this period, too, the ecstatic manifestations 
to which we allude, took place in the Christian 
churches, as, previously, in the heathen temples. 
Tlius, St Cvimcian adverts to a story of this descrip- 
tion, relative to a Cliristian prophetess, who fell 
into ecstasies, and uttered predictions; but this 
saint, being orthodox in his opinions, differs from 
Tkiitullian by ascribing all these phenomena to 
da)moniacal possession.* The facts themselves 
formed no matter of controversy. 

The following are examples of that species of 
(*lairvoyanco which was manifested in the times of 
%vhieh wo have been 8})Cftking. The first case is 
reported by Ghkgoky of Tours, 

On the day of the death of St Martin, at Tours 
(in the year 400), St Amhiiosb had a prophetic 
notice of that event t» iht cfnirch of Milan, while 
ho was engaged in celebrating the mass. It was 
customary that the reader should present himself 
to the ofliciating priest with the book, and that ho 
Hhould not commence reading the lesson until ho 
hiul received orders. It happened that, on the 
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Sanday in qaettioii, while he who was to read the 

Epittlo of St Pattl stood oprtght before the altar, 

St Amdrosb, who was to officiate, fell asleqi npoo 

the altar. Two or three hours elapsed witlunit anjr 

Attempt being made to awaken him. At len|^h, he 

WAS reminded of the long time tliat the people had 

been kept waiting. ** Do uoi be disgnieied" lio 

answered ; " it has been fortunate for tne to Aai« 

fallen atdtep^ since Ood lias betn pleasetl to show 

me so great n miracle ; for know that the bishop 

Maktin, my brother^ hasjfutt died. I u^as present 

at his funeral, and had nearly Jinishe»l the sennee 

tv/ien you awoke me." The people were greatl/ 

surprised : The day and the hour wore noted, and it 

WAS fonnd that the time of the death of the blessed 

confessor was exactly tluit at which the bishop 

Ambrose said he had been present at the funeral 

service* 

I'hcnomena of this nature are not confined to the 

r/jurcfli and churchmen. St Austin relates the fol- 

Jowing somewhat analogous case : — A well-educated 

man, who was much occupied with the study of 

pLJ^T€y, declared, that on a particular night, in his 

oirj] laouso, and before going to sleep, he saw a phi- 

^osc^jyj^cr come to him whom he knew intimately, 

^Ofi ^vw^Iio explained to him the principles of the Pla. 

j)f <7 j>liilosophy, — a thing which ho hiul hitherto 

r^^9C7<l to do. Next day, having asked this philo. 

I :m ^:^ V* liow ho came to explain these m.itter8 to him 

j^ ^ w^^ingo hou^e, and at such a time, which ho ha4l 

^ m ^=^w.s sly refused to do at home : '* I did no such 
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tiling/' replied his fricnd« '* but I dreamt that Iliad 
done so." " Thus," adds St Austin, •* one may 
SCO and hear by means of a phantastic imago, and, 
%vhen perfectly awako, that which another has seen 
or felt in a dream." 

Mademoiselle Mailer, without quitting her bed, 
appeared to her friend in a distant houso, and cured 
her of a sovero toothache. She aflirmed that it wait 
her spiritual / which had made this visit, and that 
it had been conducted by the soul of her mother. 
Two phenomena are here uniteil — 1, The opinion of 
Mademoiselle Miiller ; and, 2, Her imaginary visit 
to her friend, and the influence she exerted over her. 
Tho idea of being conducted by her mother was evi- 
dently an illusion. 

Wo have already seen, that a woman appeared to 
AniMtsia in a dream, and pointed out to her tho 
remeily whidi w^ould euro her of a tumour which 
she had on tho cheek. Is there any thing diaboli- 
cal in all thiH, as some are disjKised to assert ? Aiiis- 
T!i>Ks, the rhetorician, had a drenm, in which he saw 
an yEsculapiuSf who advised him to bathe in the 
midtlle of a stream. Was this a trick of tho Devil ? 
And for what purpose ? Similar examples may Ih^ 
found as frequently among the Christians as among 
tho pagans, — tho only diflferenco being, that the 
latter had visions of ^Esculapius or Apollo, while 
the former saw snints and other persons in whom 
they had confidence, — and confidence in medicine is 
the lustter half of the battle. It were quite super- 
fluous to enumerate all the instances of similar phe- 
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nomona which wo havo found upon record. Wo 
shall, thorcforo, condudo this branch of our subject 
with one other narrativo» corroborativo of tho fact, 
related by an author of considerable reputation. 
We may probably have occasion to resume tho kuli- 
ject hereafter. 

** Ainon^ tho most remarkable thingii to which I 
have been able to refer," says AleMindfr nb Ahx* 
awiro, a Neapolitan lawyer, "in regard. to the pro* 
viouH announcement of events in dreiims, tho follow- 
ing \n tho moro worthy of my admiration and recol- 
lection, liecaiisc I happened to bo a witness of it :•— 

** MartM, my pupil and client, whose ingenious 
and happy; charaoter I havo frequently had occasion 
to sdmife, had gone to bed, when suddenly ho began 
to utter frightful groans ami mournful lamentatiouK, 
liccause, while in this state, ho had seen his mother 
breathe her last, and preparation made fur her fum^ 
ral. I began to rouse him, and to ask an explana- 
tion of these violent complaints, when he assured mo 
that his mother was dead; that he had seen this 
during his sleep ; and that her funeral had already 
taken place. I took a note of tho day and of tho 
minuto in which this prevision occurred. Some time 
afterwards, a messenger cam6 to announco to mo 
tho event of tho death. I asked him upon what day 
it had taken place, and I obtained tho confirmation 
that it was tho very day on which she had ap|K'ared 
to her son during his sleep." 
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CHAPTER XL. 

TiiBRB aro several other remarkable phenomena 
peculiar to the ecstatic states, wliich have been 
manifested in all ages of the worKl, and especially 
in times of peculiar excitement, to which the author 
deems it proper to direct the attention of his readers. 
The facts themselves aro matters of history ; but 
before they became capable of philosophical expla- 
nation, they were i^oncrally ascribed to occult causes 
—to divine illumination or diabulical possession— or 
to more fraud and imposture. In any view, how- 
ovor, wu cannot avoid rogardin^ them as nunuorahlo 
incidents in the rci^ords of the human spocieSf and 
the recent researches of phi1oso])hcrs have at length 
aifforded us the means of elucidating their natural 
causes. 

In the year .200, Montanus assumed the charac- 
ter of a divine missionary, inspired by the Holy 
(Ihost, for the purpose of diiTusing the light of 
Christianity; and, in 1483, Savonarola thought 
he felt in himself a secret impulse, which stamped 
him as a reformer of the Christian Church, and 
called upon him to preach repentance, and to pre- 
dict the calamities which menaced the state and the 
ecclesiastical establishment. In 1484, he foretold 
to his audience that their walls should one day be 
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bathod in torronU of blood— a throat which appear- 
ed to havo rcccivod its accomplishment, wlicn» in 
1500, tho French, under the orders of the Duke of 
Nemours, obtained possession of Brescia, and deli- 
vered over tho inhabitants to a frightful massacre. 
Savonarola harangued tho people in the name of 
Heaven ; he imploreil them to be converted ; ho 
<lcscribed the general laxity of morals, and the pro- 
gress of luxury and wickedness amongst all classes 
of tho citizens ; the disorders of tho Church, tho 
corruption of tho prelates, and the tyranny of their 
rulers. Ho then predicted tho new calamities which 
foreign armies should bring upon Itnly. 

It wns ho who was called upon to address tho 
King of France, after tho flight of the Medici; 
lu*causo tho Florentines regnrdetl him as a man 
eudowed with miraculous and prophetic powers. 
Savonarola addressed Charles VIII. with that tone 
of authority which he was accustomed to assume in 
presence of his audience. Ho said to tho King : 
" Tho servant of God, to whom these things have 
iMX^n revealed by God, remintis you who are sent by 
his divine ^Injesty, that, according to his example, 
you ought to show mercy everywhere, but espe- 
cially in his city of Florence. Tho unworthy ser- 
vant, who now addresses you, again implores and 
exhorts you to defend innocence to tho utmost of 
your power — tho widows, tho orphans, the unfortu- 
nato ; and, especially,* the modesty of the spouses 
of Christ who are in tho convents. Finally, for tho 
third time, tho servant of God exhorts you to par- 
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<lon atl oiFcncos. If you do all tlicso tilings, O 
King! God will extend your temporal sovereignty, 
and make you everywhere victorious." Having 
openly reproved the King for the disorders coin- 
initted by his nrmy, and for his neglect to reform 
(lie Church, he infonned him that, if ho did not 
alter his conduct, (Sod would 8]>eedily inflict U|Kin 
hhii a severe punishment. 

Sometime afterwards, the death of the dauphin 
was regarded as on accomplishment of this threat ; 
and it is certain that, in consequence of these pro- 
phecies, Charles abandoned the route to Florence, 
and directed his march to Tisa. 

The reputation u\* Savonarola excited jealousy 
and enmitit'M. lie was arrested, tried in (he yiMir 
M!)8, eondomned to (ho llames as a soreen*!*, and 
actually burnt alive, along with his (wo dii^ciples, 

DOMINH! lh>NVI«'IIINI aud SlIA'KSTKIi MaUUFKI.* 

In this een(ury. an in anciont tinit's, the more im« 
portant events were predictetl through the medium 
of ecstatic revelations. Tims. Anoklo Caktiio. 
physician to the French King, Louis XI., while 
i*ngaged in celebrating the mass in presenco of 
the King, in the church of St Martin at Toui*s, 
announced to the monarch the discomfiture and 
death of his enemy, the Duke of Hurgundy, at 
Nancy. The day and the hour were noted, and 
the preiliction was subseipiently found to bo cor- 
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roct In hift Rkvblata» the author has noticetl 
the ouriout rovcrio of tho Queen of Xavarre, rela- 
tive to tlio events of tho haltlu of Jarnac, . 

One of tho most romarkaUo instances of consti- 
tutional ecstasy is presented to us in the person of 
Cardanus, who informs us that nuture had con- 
ferred upon him several singular giftH, which ho 
hud alwayH been unwilling to reveal. The first of 
these consisted in the power of falling into a state 
of ecstasy whenever he ploasicd. (Quod yMu/iV# 
I'o/o, ea:tra sensum, qmsl in ectftastia tnnmo.) Tho 
second was the faeuUy of seeing external ohjects 
with tho oyes of the npirit, and not with thorns of 
the bofly ; j. f . the tctttnth mhiu Tho third con- 
HiHted ill Koinng. in hiK ihviwm, evii7 thing that was 
uIm»uI tti huppou to hiui ; and ho mhmmvm us that 
luithiiijd; ovur (H*ourred to him which he had not 
previiHihly fun'soon in this manner. During theso 
voluntary ecstuMOH, rAiiOANi's hhm imumfiUe to /Ar 
iiMMf vhU'iit ^Htum iif the <^»♦l^ If auy one near 
him Hpoke upon tho^u uccaniuns, he lieurd faintly 
the sound of the speaker*s voice, but did not com- 
prehend what was siiid. lie could ix'Uiain for a 
long time in this state. This ecstatic \wwer, ho 
assures us, ho had possessed from his iifty-thii*d 
year. Like SoeUATKs, he believed that he had a 
faithful guardian Genius, or daMuon» who never left 
him, alM'.ough this (lenius had U'como his comimniou 
rather late in life ; but he said that this (icnius had 
become known to him before that time, in conHo* 
(|uonco of tho advice he had given him in his dreams; 
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and that ho had also cured hhii of many sorioun 
and dcHporato diHCuscs. Tliis Bph*it» ho said, 
dn*octed all his actions. 

In his solitude, ho meditated upon God and his 
Genius. The latter, ho affirmed, defended and pro- 
tected Iiini by the orders of God, gave him excellont 
lulvico, and consoled him in his adversity. Some- 
times, however, he entertained doubts in regard to 
the realit}' of this Genius ; he did not know whether 
he was favoured by the possession of a familiar 
spirit, or whctlier his soul might not be of a pecu- 
liar nature, which placed him on tho confines of 
immortality.* 

Caudanus died at tho ago of seventy-five, as 
he had himself ])redicted. lie ap|iears to have 
been, as we have said, an habitual ecstatic, and his 
occasional doubts nuiy have aririen diu'ing the 
intervals of the atlection. The same remarks may 

apply to iSoi'UATKH, 

The following case, along with a variety of 
others — to some of which wo may have occasion 
to refer in the sequel— appears to demonstrate 
tho fact that these ecstatic affections may some- 
times, like certain diseases, become epidemical or 
infectious. 

In tho year 155(>, a large proportion of tho 
children, girls as well as boys, in tho hospital of 
Amsterdam, to the number of sixty or seventy, were 
attacked by the Evil S|nrit, as it is said, to such a 
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degroo, that thoy cliinbodt liko cats, ovor tlio walU 
and roofs of liousos. 

CiCBKO, it may bo rocoUcctod, in his trcatiso on 
tho Di?ino Laws, advises that tho priests charged 
with tlio interpretation of tho responses of tho seers 
should not bo too numerous, becauso, otherwiiie, 
tho great public designs might become known be- 
yond tho college. Now Van Dalb reports, of tho 
children of tho hospital of Am8terdain» that they 
gave an account of what was piissing, at tho very 
moment, in tho municipal council. 

Ono of the^ children ssiid, one day, to a woman 
called Catherine Oerardi, that her son, John 
Nicholas, was going to sot out for tho Hague, ami 
tliut ho should do no goml. This woman, having 
gonu to see \wr sou, who was a member of tho 
municipal council, ami, in that capacity, was 
charged with a secret mission, nsked him if it was 
true that ho was going to the Hague. Ho, nh hough 
taken by surprise, ans%vered that it was ; but when 
ho ciuno to know that it was the child who had 
divulged the secret, he returned to tho council, 
and comuuinicatcd the circumstance to the magis- 
tratcs, who, tinding tho jwojcct discovered, resolved 
to abandon it. 

Those children made their escajM) in troops of ten 
or a dozen at a time, and ran about the public 
streets. Thoy went to the chief magistrate of tho 
to%vn, whom thoy reproached oil account of some 
secret tranmictiuns. Public rumour even went so 
far as to insinuate that these children had disco- 
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vorcd sovorul plots coiicoctod against tho Pro- 
tostants.* 

Tlio curious and much controverted phonomonon 
f»f the occasional exorcise of tho fsiculty of vision 
through opaque bodies— of which wo shall Iiavo 
occasion to say a good deal hereafter— is displayed 
in the following instances, with a character of truth 
which admits of no doubt of its reality. 

lIuYGiiKNs tells us that a prisoner was seen at 
Antwerp, whose sight was so piercing and so lively, 
that he discovered, with facility, every thing which 
was concealed under any sort of stulTs or clothes, 
with the single exception of stuffs dyed of a red 
colour. This appears to have been the same per- 
son who discovered that one of the women whti 
came to visit him in his solitude had no chemisct 
Lkuiiun, who reports this fact, observes that sciuio 
individuals were spoken of in Spain, who could see 
to a considerable depth under the surface of the 
ground, springs of water, metals, nay, even dead 
bodies. Father Martin del llio relates that when he 
was at Madrid, a little boy was seen who manifested 
the same faculty. | Anthony I^knbvenius, a phy- 

• Van 1)ai.k; De ItMultia^ pp. 18, 19. 

t Lkiikun ; CnVt/ue ilv» SuiHrrstitivncH^ Lib. I. cli. C. 

X The fact of tiK' oxorcUo of vision nt considerable dls* 
tnncos, and tliroiiKli iiiten'ciiinf; upaqiio bodies, has been 
prov(*d bi^yuiid tliu iio:Mibility uf doubt. Valkiiius Maxi* 
Mus niciitioiiH an extraordinary inntanco of distant vision in 
a man callnl Stuauo, w1k», In the First Punic War, saw and 
count<'d tbe vessels wlileli mdled from the harlx>ur of Carth- 
ttp)— a distance of one hundred and tliuty lea^^ues. Juues 
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siciiiii of Fiorcnco, mentions a very curious and inter- 
esting case. A young Florontino, called Gaspar, luid 



C.K8AR to Mid to have posscMcd a similar faculty. TIm 
power of seeing into tbe boweU of the earth to equally ru* 
marlcable, ami as well attcstinl ; far InHtnuce, In tho case of 
the hyilrosco|)c Dlkton. HiIs uninHtructetl man rceofp* 
nlrtotl water at a (^rvat dlHtnnco under the surface of the 
ground, and atoo distingulrtlied Its «iualliles. In the same 
manner, he dittcovered veinx of metal of different kinds. 
The reader will find all that relates to Rlktiin in the works 
of M. TiiuuVEXEL, es|)cciully iu his Memoin cm tJlie iMninff 

Father Fkjoo, a Spanish ecclesiastic, nientiouit the 
existence of |NTsons similarly gifted in Spain, where they 
were d<'noniiiiatcd Ztihourk*^ — a word prolmlily of Arabian 
origin. Hut all these individuals were e4*lipM.'d by a young 
woman of Lisbon, whose lynx-eyes »j>pear to have lie(*n 
capable of piercing the earth to an extraonlinsry depth. 
8ho also )N»ssessed the faculty of se«'iug int«» the interior of 
human bodies, and <»f |H*rceiving the circuhitlon of tlie blotMl, 
tlie priK'ess (^ <l!gestlon. Arc. ; and she dl.<H'overetl diseases 
which escaped the penet ration of the most able and cx|)C* 
rienced pliysiciauri. This la<ly was ixsusIoiuhI ami highly 
liiiuouivd by the King of Portugal. 

Another Portuguese lady \\ mentioned, who apiH'ars to 
have manifested the same extraonlinar)' Idiosyncras}' of 
vision. Her name was pKiiKUAiM.'iiE. Our readers. will 
find a full account of these hulies in the Mercure tk- Franct^ 
second volume for SeiitemlMT 1720; and iu the second |iart 
of the same publication for the month of June 172H. 

I1ic histories of Blkton, jAtcjiKs i/Avmau, Cami*eiti, 
and others, who apjiear to liave |iossessed ihto singular 
faculty in an extraordinar)' degree, are well known; anil 
histanccs of the manifestation of this faculty have occurred 
iu our own countr>'* '^'he wh(»le of this curious subject has 
been carefully and sclentifiadly investigated by Tiiol've- 
NEL, Amohetti, UiiTKU, KiKsKit, and others; and much 
now light api^ears to be thrown ui>ori it by the recent inge- 
nious researches of Uakon Ueiciienuach. 

VOL. II. w 
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boon woundod in tlio breast by on arrow. In ondea- 
voaring to oxtract tho woapon, the wood became 
detached from tho iron, and tlio latter remained in 
tho wound. Tho patient suffered dreadfully, and 
wislicd to kill liimsclf. His fncnds endeavoured to 
console him, and one of them advised him to pray 
to Gml, in oinlor to obtain a cure. The patient fol- 
lowed his advice ; he prayed night and day, and, 
on a sudden, he began to utter pi*edictions. lie 
recognised and announced beforehand the [lersons 
who came to vif^it him, although still at a great dis- 
tance ; he said that ho was certain of his cure ; and 
that ho knew tho day and the hour in which ho 
hIiouUI recover his health.* His clairvoyance, in- 
deed, extended a great deal farther. lie announced 
his journey to Home, and foretold his death in that 
city. Benkvknius informs us that the iron jiart of 
tho arrow came out of tho wound on tho day and at 
tho hour indicated by the patient, and that as soon 
as tlin iron came out; the faculty of provision ceased 
to exist. Somo time afterwards, (lAsrAit repaired 
to Home, where he died, as he had him.self pre- 
dicted. 

Kmi>kihx:lbs, Auist^cus, and Hermotymus of 
Clazomene, in ancient times, were reputed to [los- 
sess the faculty of abandoning their bodies, and 
allowing their souls to travel abroad. Caruanus, 

* From this It would ap))car that ho bccamo somnam- 
biilUt. Sec, also, hi KiKMKirs Arclth^ a curious Instauco of 
tlio Mmttambulismwi iraiinMitats, 
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08 WO liavo soon, rolatcs tlio samo thing in rcganl 
to hiinsolf. Tlio following is an analogous case : — 

Oaspar Pbucbr {Comment, de Geomaniia) in- 
forms us that tlio Laplanders, if any one at a dis- 
tance of even throo hundred miles from his family 
is desirous of obtaining information in rcgaini to his 
inflations, ho applies to ccTtain |H$r8ons who art» 
known to possess a peculiar soui*co of know]c<lge. 
After sumo pre|>aratory ceremonies, the inagici<ui 
falls senseless and motionless, as if the soul had 
really abandoned the body. After the hipsc of 
twenty-four hours, the soul returning, the npiui- 
rently inanimate body awakes as if out of a pro- 
found sleep, and utters a deep-drawn sigh» as if 
emerging from death to life. Thus brought to him- 
self, the magician answers the questions put to him, 
and, to remove all doubt in regard to the character 
of his res]K>nses, he names and describes tlio places 
where ho has been, with minute circumstances well 
known to the interrogator. Similar facts are attestinl 
by Saxo the grammarian, hy ClLArs MACiM's, and 
by others, 

A young man, says Lbntuli's — an eminent phy- 
sician of Herno-^was in the service of a baker. 
Being frecpiently beaten by his master, lie first 
bocamo very sick, and afterwards qnleptic. Every 
moment it was thought he was at the point of death. 
In this state he continued twelve hours without arti- 
culating a syllable ; at length, to the great astonish- 
ment of the spectators, he became, as it were, ccsta- 
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tic. In this stato ho continuod during three or four 
hours — sometimes for a shorter period ; and during 
tho whole of this time, liis eyes were closed, and ho 
was deprived of all sense and motion. In his 
i^cstosy, he sang songs, principally such as he hiid 
learned from others, for ho could not read. When 
the crisis was over, he had the appearance of a man 
awakened out of a profound sleep ; and when he 
was asked whence he came, he answered, ** from 
heaven," where he had heon conducted hv tho 
angels to tho presence of the celestial Father. 
Attempts were made to undeceive him ; ho was told 
that ho yielded to the insinuations of the daemon ; 
hut he positively assured the hystandcrs that it was 
the spirit, and not the Devil that spoke in him.* 

At Pcrouse, in I GIG, a priest of tho name of 
Jaques, one day, while performing the mass, turned 
round to tho i)eople, and instead of saying, Orate 
fratrca! ho exclaimed: Ovatt pro castrtit teclmm 
ijnm lafxtrant in extremis. (Pray for the army of 
tho church, which is in extreme peril.) And at the 
moment he was Hpcaking, the army in question was 
dcfeateil about twenty-five leagues from Pcrouscf 

Ferneuus relates that a young gentleman was 
seized with convulsions, which spread successively 
over every part of his body. So violent were they, 
that four men could scarcely restrain him. His head, 
however, continued sound, and ho preserved his 



* DiONis ; lUcueil sur la Mori Subite ei la Catalepsie, 
t UoDiN ; JJemoHomancie^ &c. 
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reason. Thcso attacks frequently seised him to 
the extent of ten times in a day Hie physicians 
were of opinion that it was a species of epilepsy ; 
and, accordingly, they administered the suitable 
remedies, but without success. 

Throe months had elapsed, when they were asto« 
nishcd to find this young man holding oxtrsiordinnry 
diHoourscs, niK'aking Litin and Greek, although hu 
was ignonint of the latter language, lie altio dis- 
covered the secret thoughts of other persons, espe- 
cially those of the physicians themselves; and ho 
rallied them upon their ignorance of his complaint, 
and the erroneous method they had pursucil in their 
treatment. The physicians maintained that it wa» 
the Devil who caused him to speak in this manner.' 
In his fits, the patient asserted that he was not |h>s- 
sessed by the Devil, but by a spirit of another class. 
When awake, he denied wliat ho had said, and 
maintained that an unknown power comiKlled him 
to speak.* 

We have already noticed the stor}' of the English 
captain Jouson, who relates that, in 1(j20, having 
beoii in Africa, and returning to Pou|)etan, ho found 
waiting for him, upon the shore, a Portuguese of 
the name of Caspar Consalvo, who saluted him 
without any appearance of surprise at his unex- 
pected arrival, and invited him to go and dine with 
him, where every thing was prepared for his recep- 
tion. JousoN, not being able to comprehend how 



* FcRXKUUS ; De Abditiu Morttorvm Caytis, 
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lio could have been expected, exhibited marks of 
astonishment and curiosity ; but tho Portuguese 
answered naturally, that he had learnt the day of 
Ida arrival from a Marabout (a priest of the 
country) who olttained tlie information from IIorry 
(the Devil). 



CIlAPTEll XLl. 

TiiK phenomena iMH^uliar to tho ecstatic affections 
have never been nioro frequently or more conspi- 
cuously dovelo|>ed than during periods of great 
national or popular excitement, especially that 
species of excitement which has its origin in an 
intense and ill-i*cgulatcd religious devotion. Tlio 
correctness of this observation may bo demonstratinl 
by a reference to tho liistory of all religious esta- 
blishments from the days of Zoroaster down to 
mir own times. Even Christianity — the truest, tho 
purest, the most beneficent and best of all religions 
— has, in the occasional excesses of a misdirected 
xeal, or a blind and inconsidemte devotion, n<»t 
untrequently misled its ignorant disciples into tho 
nm7.es of overy siKcies of extravagance, fanaticism, 
folly, and oven criminality. It must bo iminfult 
indeed, to drow the attention of our readers to the 
contemphition of these fatal aberrations of the 
human intellect — tho picture must necessarily be 
repulsive to all the better feelings and sympathies 
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of our nature ; bat historical truth and juslioe must 
be preserved, eren at the risk cf offending the prejn- 
diccs of the weaker, and less enlightened, and more 
timid Totary of our common Cliristian faith. 

It will not be denied, we i>rcsumo — at least by 
any of the members of the lVx>tcstant persuasion — 
that Cliristianity, soon after its introduction and 
establishment, rapidly degenerated from the pure 
original institutions and dogmas of its divine founder. 
The creation of a Itoman Catholic hicran*liv on the 
ruins of the piigan priesthood, the introduction of 
a formal oeromonial wornhip, the foumlation of 
monastic CHtablishmcnts, &e., all tendiHl tu corrupt 
the essential simplicity and purity of the ChriMtiiui 
faith, to encourage ignorance, indolence, aud a 
blind credulity, and to bring about a geiioral laxity 
of morals. That there were many good men. many 
learned and pious individuals among the clergy, ami 
the inmates of the monasteries and convents, eaunt»t 
justly be denied. Nor can it be iloubtoil that many 
virtuous and exemplary females were enclosed within 
the walls of those religious institutions. Ihit the 
whole system was unnatural, au<l peculiarly \u\hh 
to degeneracy and all kinds of abuse. And, ncct»nl* 
ingly, in process of time, those institutions, origi- 
nally founded for the encouragement of piety, 
virtue, and concord, afterwards biTanie the i*ece|i» 
tacles of iiTcligion, of immorality, and of every 
species of cabal, wickedness, and folly, which couhl 
tend to dclxise the intellect, corrupt the heart, and 
eradicate all the bettor feelings of humanity. Idle- 
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ncfw, It has boon justly said, is tlio fortilo mother of 
all miHcliicf. 

Wo havo clscwlioi^o obscrvccly that, after tho fall 
of Paganism, tlio magnotic processes, which had 
hecu previously employed in the ancient temples 
for tho cure of diseases, were transferred to tho 
Christian monasteries ; in which they still con- 
tinued to be enveloped in the same mystery, while 
tlu'ir effocts wore still regarded as miraculous. 
Tho notion^, however, which wero now entertained 
in regard to the origin and nature of certain dis- 
(MiseSf underwent a very remarkable moditieation. 
Ah in the (liristian Hcheme, the Dovil was couMi- 
dered as tho arch-eniiuy of mankind, aiul tho 
unwearie<l persecutor of tho faithful, whom he 
sought by every means to provoke and alienate 
from tho worship of the true God, many diseases 
wero now ascribed to tho influence of his Satanic 
'Majesty ; nay, it was even held that this subtle 
and malicious enemy of the Christian ])eoplc |H)s- 
HOHsed tho power of entering, by himself or his 
i'missjiries, into tho bodies of men, and of torment- 
ing them with all manner of diseases. Diabolical 
or duMuoniacal possession, it was thought — aceoiil- 
ing to tho creed of those times, elicited from certain 
metaphorical passages of Scripture — could only bo 
cured by a solemn invocation of the Deity, accom- 
panied with certain s^uTed ceremonies and obser- 
vances, untler the direction of the priesthood. Hence 
the Roman Catholic ritual of exorcism. 

It is not a llttlo remarkable, that the symptoms 
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which aro doscribod as charaeteri«tio of dwuioniacul 
possession, aro ahiiost precisely the samo as thoso 
which have been found to occur in iiysterical ami 
cataleptic diseases, and also with tho phononicna 
which havo been frec^uently dovelo;)cd in tho prac- 
tice of the Animal Magnclist?;. Theso symptoms 
and plienomena wo shall havo an op|»ortunity uf 
pi*escnting to the consideration of our readers in a 
subH04uent part of this trcutino. In the meantime, 
fur tho hiiiivv comprehension of the subject cif 
Possession, we shuU take tho lik^rty of referring, 
at somu length, to certain curious and striking 
examples. 

One of the first and most remarkable instances of 
alleged diabolical iwssession which have been histori- 
cally connnemorated, at least in modern times, occurs 
in tho extraordinary narrative relative to tho nuns 
of Loudun, in France. In this town a convent had 
been established in the year 1C25, conform to the 
rule of St Ur:iula. I'hese nuns were poor ; thoy 
hired a house and received boarders. Some of theho 
girls appear to havo been of a lively diNiuisition ; 
and a report having been circulated, at a particular 
period, that the house was haunted by deiuirted 
spirits, they seized the occasion of the death of their 
director, tho Trior Moussant, to rise fmiu their lieds 
during tho night, to nmke a noise in tlio garrets, 
«im1, Humo time al*terwards, to enter tho rooms m'cu- 
pied by the boarders, carry away tlieir clothes, and 
thus alarm the whole convent. 
John Miunun, canonical priest of tho chui*ch of 

VOL. II. f, . 
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Sainto Croix, had succeeded the Prior Moussamt 
as director of the nuns. The more aged of these 
last soon made him (Mionon) the confidant of their 
daily terror. This priest, who was anxious to ac- 
rjuira a reputation for holiness and piety, suffered 
the sport of the boarders to continue, and oven lent 
them his assistance, with the view of promoting his 
own objects. 

There was, at that time, at Loudun, a priest called 
UitiiAN GuANniKit, who was young, handsome, dis* 
tingniHlied in his manners, and giftod with BU|)crior 
iulolligeiice. His rapid advancement, his sermons 
delivered with a ready eloquence, superior to that 
of the other monks who ascended the pulpit, drew 
upon him the envy and jealousy of his inferiors. 
Mild and civil in his deportment towards his friends, 
he was, unfortunately, proud and overbearing in liis 
conduct towards his enemies, who soon became very 
numerous, in consequence of his neglect of his reli- 
gious duties, and his predilection for the society of 
fenmlcs. In this respect his reputation was very 
bad. 

(jiiANDiBU had a process against the canons of 
I Sainte Croix. Mionon, the confessor of the Ursul- 

ines, opposed his pretensions, but Ghandiku wan 
succes-Hful in his suit, and insulted Mionon to such 
a degree, that the latter resolved upon revenge. 
On the other hand, an uncle of AFionon had also a 
process with Guanuieu, and the latter had treated 
his antagonist with the greatest contempt. More- 
over, Gu an DIE II was suspected of having been too 
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familiar with tho daughter of Trinquant, the Pro- 
cureur du Rai, and tlie uncle of Miqnon. All of 
these persons appear to hare devised a plot among 
themselves to destroy Q randier, or at least to get 
him banished from the country. Slutrtly afterwards 
a complaint was instituted against hinu The appa* 
rent prosecutors wore two men belonging to the 
dregs of tho |kh>iiIo. Tlioy accuHcd him of having 
dolmuchod young girU, of InMug an impious and 
profane piM'Hon, and oven of having abuHod a woman 
in his own churcli. CJuandikr was arresttHl and 
imprisoned by the IKshop of Poitiers. 

The facts alleged against him, however, did not 
justify the charges ; nevertheless, ho was condemned 
to fast every Friday upon bread and water, during 
three months, lie ap|>ealed against this sentence. 
On the appeal, the witnesses confessed that they 
liad been urged to dei)one, and one of the prosecu- 
tors abandoned the action ho had raised. All of 
them said that they had been tampered with by 
TiunquaNt; and, at length, by a sentence pro- 
nounced upon the 25th of May 1031, Graninkr 
was acquitted and set at liberty. Upon his leaving 
the prison, the ArchbiHhop of Bourdeaux, who 
esteemed Guaniiikk on account of his goinl quali- 
ties, advised him to excliango his iMMiefloes, and to 
leave a place where he was expoMoiI to such a 
powerful cabal, liut Gkandikk was incapable of 
following such salutary counsel, so much was ho 
blinded by love and hatred. Ho resumed posses, 
sion of his benefices with an extraordinary ostcnta- 
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tion, and avenged himself, so far as he could, upon 
all his enemies, 

I^Iatters wore in this state, irhon Mionon and 
Baiuik, curate of Saint- Jaques at Cliinon, concerted 
an abominable intrigue. 

MioNoN, OS has been already seen, far from dis- 
pelling the fears of the Ursulines in regard to the 
matter of the ghosts, rather endeavoured to confirm 
them. A nhort time afterwards, he began to talk 
to thc^n nl)out duMUOiis ; and to thesH) last he as- 
cribod what the inu)s luul attributed to ghostn. 
This I)e1ief having been received, he began to exor- 
cise them ; in consequence, the heads of the nuns 
were turned, and tliese poor girls fell into convul- 
sicms. Having succeeded so far, MitiNoN taught 
them to make contortions, to assume certain singu^ 
lar postures ; and he then persuaded them to appear 
in public, assuring them that all would turn out for 
the greater glory of God. 

Matters having been thus arranged, Micjkon and 
BAniiK requested the JhiilH du Loudoiwis and tho 
Lieutenant Civil, to visit tho convent of the Ursu- 
lines, in order to see two nuns who were possessed 
by evil spirits. One of them, they said, could answer 
in Latin to all questions which might be put to her, 
although slie had previously possessed no knowledge 
of that language. 

The magistrates having arrived, ^fioNON, clothed 
in his ecclesiastical costume, received them, and 
explained to them that the nuns had been hauntetl, 
during tillteen days, by frightful visions and spectreit; 
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that, afterwards, tiio Mother Superior and two 
other nuns Iiad been possessed for eight days by 
evil spirits ; that, at first, these spirits had been 
unwilling to tell their names ; but that, at length, 
the one who possessed the Mother Superior avowed 
himself the enemy of God, and called himself AiUt^ 
roth : he who possessed the lay sister called himself 

They wont up to the dormitory of the nuns, and 
Mcur(*ely had the Su|>erior cast her eyes uinm the 
two mnt^istniles, when she was seized with oonvul- 
sious, hid herself in her bed, then left it, then rt*- 
turned, with |H)stures and grinmces like those of 
a lunatic. Mionon placed himself on her right, a 
Carmelite on her left, and the conjurations com- 
menced. 

The dromon being inter^*ogated, answered the 
i|uestions addressed to him by 3!ionon in Latin* 
Qitcstion, ** For what reawn did you enter into tho 
body of this woman ? Anm*er, Catua imimoBttaiis 
— from animosity. — Q. Uy what means? A. Per 
jlorcn — by means of Aowcrs. — Q. Who sent them ? 
A. Urbanua—Vvhan, — Q. Tell us his siraamo f A. 
GuANDiER. — Q. His quality? A, Sacerilot^ti 
priest," &c. 

The exorcist did not succeed quite so well with 
the lay sister ; for after a series of convulsions and 
singular postures> she only answered, ixiinting to 
the Superior : A Vautrt-^a tautre. 

The (Kisscssion of these nuns soon began to bo 
bruited about. Those persons whoso minds wero 
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disposed to boliovo ovcrything which appeared to 
bo connected with religion, could not inmgino that 
priests, monks, and nuns could bo capable of any 
odious, diabolical imposture. But people wondered 
how the dromon, wh^^n scarcely driven out of the 
body of the Superior, should have the audacity to 
return. It was thought odd, too, that the devil of 
the Superior spoke Latin, while that of the lay 
sister used her mother-tongue. 

Tho magistrates afterwards returned to the con- 
vent for tho purposo of making further observa- 
tions ; and, in tho meanthno, they prohibited the 
public practice of cxorcisui without thoir siuM^ial 
|>ermission. But Bariib told them he had just 
learnt from the Superior that there were Hven devils 
in her body; and tliat Giiandieu had established 
the compact between her and the devils under the 
symbol of roses. On receiving this intelligence, tlie 
magiHtrates went up to the chamber of the possessed 
persons, which they found HUed with a great num- 
ber of inquisitive individuals. The mass was Cele- 
brated : The devils did not make their appearance. 
But about four o'clock in the afternoon, tho Supe- 
rior full into violent convulsions. She held out her 
tongue, muttered, foamed at the mouth; and Bakr^ 
asked her when the da}mon would come out of her. 
She answered : Cms nvane — to-morrow morning. 
Then followed prayers, exorcisms, conjurations, &c. 
— but tho devil would speak no more. In order to 
compel him, the pyx was placed on the head of the 
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Superior, acoompaniod with oriBont and litahiot; 
but tho dovil obstinately remained silent. 

The possessed were sometimes interrogated b 
regard to the number of devils they might have in 
their bodies. One of them answered that she had 
no less than six, tho ehiof of whom was Asmodtus. 
AH of the nuns, when asked the name of the magi* 
clan with whom they had modo a compact, answered 
that ho was called Uruan Grandikr. The {hmscs* 
sion would, no doubt, have acquired new force, had 
not tho Archbishop of Dourdeaux interfered. Hiis 
prelate had more power over the daemons than all 
tho oxorei.Ht8 together; and, at the more words, 
The Archbinliop ban arrived I all tho da*intms dis* 
appeared. 

The prelate sent h!s physician to mid&e a strict 
investigation into these possessions, convulsions, and 
contortions ; but tho latter only arrived at the con- 
vent to become tho witness of a prodigy. Miunok 
announced to him that tho nuns had just been mira- 
culously freed from the evil spirits, of which circum- 
stance the physician retired with a full conviction ; 
for he found them all quiet and in good health. 
The Archbishop — evidently a man of much obser- 
vation and shrewdness — then took his measures in 
the event of .any fresh outbreak of the possessions, 
lie ordered the possessed to be placed in confine- 
ment, to bo visited by skilful physicians and to bo 
kept apart from tho suspected priests. After tho 
publication of this ordwinance, the possessions en- 
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tircly cottscil ; tlio curates returned to their cIiurcho§, 
the canons to their chapters ; the devils fled before 
the cross placed by the prelate at the bottom of his 
ordomiance, and the nuns kept quiet. The result 
was, that the good sense of the public freely dis- 
]ilayed itself; the bigots alone held firmly to their 
belief in the reality of the possession. But the 
fathers and mothers withdrew their daughters from 
the convent of the Ursulincs ; the people of thu 
town no hinger siMit their children to the school ; 
all the world donortod these unfurtimate girln, who, 
in their despair, applied to Micjnon, whose wrath 
against Guandiku was increased, without his being 
able to discover any means for its gratiUcation. 
Unfortunately, a favourable opportunity soon pre- 
Hontod its(*lf. 

The Cardinal do Hiciielieu had obtained adcci* 
sion from the royal council that all the strong 
castles in the interior of France should bo deino- 
lished, and that those only should be allowed to 
remain which were neccss2\ry for the defence of the 
fi*ontici*s. CommiHsioncra were then a|)|>ointed to 
HUpcrintcnd their destruction ; and he who was sent 
to raze the fortress of the town of Loudun was the 
Sieur Louhakdement, a gentleman devoted to tho 
interests of the Cardinal, and whom he had fre- 
quently employe4l in other destructive niissions — in 
such as re<pi!red the shedding of blood without 
violating the forms of justice. 

The Superior of the convent of the Ursulines was 
a relation of this commissioner. Mignon got him- 
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self presented to bim. And was well received ; and 
lie took this opportunity of explaining to him the 
|iart ho hod taken on occasiiou of the affront put 
upon his relative, the Superior. Loubahdbiibkt 
believed in the sincerity of his feelings ; from that 
day ho united his growing hatred against Gkandiku 
to that of his mortal enemy ; and they organised 
together an infallible i>lan for his destruction. 

There was, at that time, in the service of the 
(jiioiMi-muthcr, a woman of liuudun, called Hammon. 
(Ihandiku had been her curate, ruder the name 
of thiii woman, there had been publi>hed a bitter 
satire against the miuistei*}*, and, esi>ecially, against- 
the Cardinal do HitiiKUiiU ; several imrticulars of 
his public and private life had thus been disclosed, 
and he had foHteix'd a lively resentment of this 
insult. Luuuaiidkment recollected this. llcHides, 
there was another circumstance very fatid for 
GiiANUiKu. It api>cars that the Cardinal, whilo 
yet only Prior of Couss;iy, had some little quarrels 
of etiquette with him. The conspirators therefore, 
determined to ascribe to Ghandibii, already known 
to have had disputes with the Cardinal, the satiro 
published under the name of tho wonmn IIammon. 
LouuAKDEMENT exccutod tlio comuiission intrusted 
to him by the government ; but, bcfoi*e his de|)ar* 
ture, he witnessed the grimaces and convulsions of 
the nuns. Heing well instructed uiion this smbject, 
he promised to second the project of ^Iiunon and 
his acolytes. 

The latter, however, did not await his return to 
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rocommonco tlio domongtratton of tlio daomoniacal 
miracles ; and Loudun learnt with astonishmont that 
tho devils, so easily put to flight by the Archbishop 
of Bourdeaux, had returned to the convent of the 
Ursulincs. ]S[oreover, ufion this second occasion, 
they were not only in the body of tho Superior and 
of Sister Claire, but had aUo taken possession of 
five other nuns. In a short period the convent 
liecame too small for the devils ; they extended their 
fleld of operation to Cliinon, a sniuli town in tho 
neighbourhood, and took possession of tho bodies of 
two female bigots, whose confessor was Baure, at 
(yhinon, as Miunon* was of tho nuns at Loudun. 

Matters were in this state when Lou baud em est, 
Iiaving made use of his credit with the Cardinal at 
Varis, obtained a commissicm, with all necessary 
powers, to draw up an information against Gkan- 
1>IEK, on tho subject of tho possessions. On his 
return to Loudun, ho communicated the import of 
his commission to liis friends — told them that tho 
Cardinal had intrusted him with the execution of 
his vengeance — ^aud Giiandieii was speedily arrest- 
ed on a charge of Magic. 

In tho subsequent proceedings, all tho forms of 
law and justice were violated — the i*epresentations 
of tho friends of Giiandikr were contemned — and 
tho recpiests of his aged mother were rejected, or 
jmssed unnoticed. Loubardembnt pleaded his full 
|H>wers, his commission bearing that ho should pro- 
coed to tho detinitivo sentence, notwithstanding all 
o]»poHition or obstruction whatever. Instead of fol- 
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lowing tlio advice of the Arclibithop of Bovrdcaux, 
hy calling in tlio aMititanco of the most ominent 
physicians, the Court proceeded by summoning men 
of no reputation, without any degree in the faculties, 
but whoso sole merit consisted in being the enemies 
of the accused. The apothecary was the cousiii- 
gerinan of Migkon, and the surgeon was the bro- 
thor-in-law of one of the nuns. All the remonstriinces 
and protestations of Gkandieu and his mother were 
diMregai-ded upon this occasion. So determined, 
indeed, was the adverse party to ruin Granuikk, 
that, in the course of his defence, they refused to 
allow him a means, of justification, which was founded 
upon a very celebrated precedent. In order to 
arrive at a knowledge of the truth, it was propoMni 
to follow the procedure adopted in the case of St 
Atiianasius. That great man having been accused 
of unchastity befoi*e the Council of Trent, by a 
woman whom he did not know, and had never seen, 
a priest of the name of Timothy prcbenteil himi«elf 
when this woman appeared to maintain her accusa- 
tion, and she addressed him as if he had l»een Atiia- 
NASius. She believed him to Im) so, and, in this way, 
manifested to the whole asi^embly both her own cri* 
minality and the innoi*ence of the |)erson she had 
accused. LurnAUUEMKNT declined this s|KH:ies of 
proof, and resolved to exercise his own judicial 
])owcrs, IIo allowed tho matter of the exorcisms 
to proceed ; and here commenced that series of 
infamies, which was at length to result in the death 

ofGUANDIKR. 
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Father Lactantius» perceiving that tho Superior 
knew very little of Latin» had ordered her to answer 
ill French, It was objected that the devil ought to 
know uU languages, but he answered, without being 
disconcerted* that there were some devils who were 
more ignorant than peasants. One day» he asked 
the Su|KTior in what lorni the dtemon np|>eared to 
her, and she aiiKwercd, — iVs a cut, a c/<m/» a staij, 
and aifoitt. 

But it were tedious, as well as disgusting, to 
i^iiuincrate all the follies and enormities which wero 
jierpctrated during the course of this remarkable 
trial. It is siifKciont to add, that the unfortunate 
GuANDiKK, whose fate ap|K?ars to have been prede- 
tennineil, was ultimately condemned, tortui*cd, and 
burnt alive, having previously cited his persecutor, 
Lactantius, to meet him in the pi*eseiico of thu 
Judge of all, in the course of a month from tluit 
date. 

Lactantius died exactly a month afterwards. 



CHAPTER XLll. 

\Vb should not have deemed it necessary to dwell 
at such length upon tho barbarous details brought 
forwai*d in the preceding chapter, wero it not that 
the case in question attracted a great deal of atten- 
tion even at a period long after its occurrence, and 
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that it was followed by certain circumstances of no 
small importanco to the liiHtory of magnetic scieiico. 
Tlio conclusion of the story of Loudun, indeed, is of 
still moro iniportnnco to our subject than the details 
upon which wo have already dwelt 

Some time after tho death of Gkandibr, it was 
]iei*ceived that Father Lactantius bad fallen into a 
Htate of dorangenieiit. Thii was not very wonder- 
ful ; and tho cireunistanco might be ascribed partly 
to remorse for his cruel conduct towai*ds his victim, 
and partly to the prediction' of his own fate by tlie 
murdered man. liut the most remarkable event 
consequent upon the procetnlnigs previously narra- 
ted, was this, that almost all uf the individual's even 
tho exorcists themselves, who had taken an active 
|)art in the proceedings, were subsequently attacked 
by tho troublesome symptoms of diabolical posses- 
sion. 

'< Father Lactantius," says an author of that 
]>eriod, ** after having driven three daMUons out of 
tho body of the muther-prioiH^ss, felt himself infested 
by these malignant spirits. Ho wum deprived some* 
times of his sightt sometinies of his memory, an<l 
sometimes of his eiitiro senses ; and ho also sufleivd 
from a complaint of tho heart, lie died ai tht 
period predicted by G randier. 

Father Lactantius was succeeded by Father 
SuRiN, a man of a very pious and mild character, 
but who, in consequence of his exorcisms, very soon 
fell into a surprising state of imbecility. Indeeil, 
very soon after his arrival at Loudun, for the pur- 
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l>oso of exorcising tho duties of exorcist in the placo 
of Lactaktius, Father Surin began to feel tho 
da}moniacal influence — that is to say» tho luagnetie 
power of tho woman predominated over tliat of the 
man; and in attempting to subject tho dromon to 
his influence, the divinon took poHsession of him. 
As tho first symptom of weakness, the exorcint lost 
the faculty of speech. On tlie oilier hand, the Su- 
perior vomited out ngaiust him all sorts of injurious 
expressions and imprecations, threatening him with 
ill-usjige, to bo amply revenged upon him, and to 
molest him in an extraordinary manner by the aid 
of the ma^ficians. 

As long as Father Surin preserved his speech 
and his powers of exorcism, the Superior was obliged 
to remain quiet; but as soon as this unfortunate 
priest began to exhibit symptoms of weakness, tho 
dromon Imciirnm occupied the countenance of tho 
]>oHsessed — (the language of exorcism) — and speak- 
ing through her mouth, he imposed silence on tho 
exorcist. Afterwards, Ittucarum disap|>earing in 
his turn, the Father breathed more freely, and 
resumed a good countenance. The dromon was 
then conuuanded to quit tho body of the Father ; 
which he did, but inuuodiately entered into that of 
tho Superior ; and this he did successively, insomuch 
that, in one afternoon, the Father was attacked and 
delivered seven or eight times consecutively. 

The most siicrcd things were sometimes mingled 
with these follies. Thus, during the holy week, instead 
of commemorating the passion of Jesus Curist by 
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pious prayers and edifying somions, tlioy wponi 
thoir Umo in exorcising ; wliich gave occasion to tlio 
devil to say to the exorcist : " / shall <yiiiM yoM to 
tiJemnize the pamon — my/rieudt are labouring at 
this.** In fact, un Good Friday, tlio Fatlier was 
tlirowu on the ground by the dainiun, ^lio hIimiIc 
liini violently, so as to make hint cry out. Hut 
soon after, Isacarum returning to the body of the 
Superior, and appearing in her countenance, tho 
Father rose up, and, in his turn, iiordccuted the 
daomon. 

But we must hasten to the termination of this 
solemn, farce. 

Father Surin gives the following singular descrip- 
tion of his own situation, which presents a very 
lively and just representation of the evils which 
may result from a syni|)athctic connection esta- 
blished without proiier regulations or sujierinten* 
dence :— " The position in which I am placed,'* 
says the exorcist, " is such as leaves me little free- 
dom of action. When I wish to s|x}ak, wy tvonle 
are atTeated; in celebrating the mass, 1 am stopt 
short ; at table, / catmot cany a uwrscl to my 
mouth : and I /eel the devil yoing about my bwly, 
as if it tvei*e his own hotufe. As soon as I awake, 
he presents himsi*lf at my orisons ; he takes Jrotn 
me, when he jdeases, all power of thought. When 
the heart begins to dilate on God, he fills it with 
passion ; ho sets me asleep when I wish to remain 
awake ; and, in public, 6y the mouth of the possessed ^ 
he boasts that he is my master." 
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Again : " It is not a single dicmon who operates 
upon mo; there are generally two. Tho ono is 
Leviathan, opposed to tho lloly Spirit ; ho is tho 
chief of tho whole Imnd of our dienions, and it is ho 
who has tho management of (ho wliolo of this busi- 
noHH, which is one of tho strangOHt, perhaps, that 
was over known. We see, in this same place, 
paradise and hell ; tho nuns who, in one sense, aro 
))erfect Ursidas, and, in the other, worse than tho 
most abandoned, in all sorts of impurities, irregu- 
larities, blasphemies, and furors." .... "lam, 
during entire weeks, so stupid in regard to divine 
things, that I should bo well pleased if some ono 
would make mo pray to God, liko a child, and 
rudely explain to me the Patvr nonter. The devil 
said to me : 'I sluill strip you of all, and you slmll 
have need to retain your faith. I shall ciiuse you 
to become senseless.' He made a compact with a 
female magician, in order to prevent nic from speak- 
ing of God,** &c. 

All this apparent excess of folly may bo very 
naturally explained, when wo consider the resitectivo 
characters of the exorcist and the persons exorcised. 
The nuns were all possesseil of a stronger constitu- 
tion than Father St*ui.N — a mild and feeblo old 
man. When tho latter came to replace Father 
Lactantius, he connnenced by exorcising the Supe- 
rior, and it was with her that he was always parti- 
cularly occupied. There existed, therefore, between 
them a more constant and more frequent rapport, 
than with the other possessed persons, and, at first, 
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Father Surin qxporionood only tho influonoe of tho 
Superior. But, soon after, ho felt tho influoneo of 
another of tho possessed females, and henco ho 
says : " It is not only a single dnemon that afflicts 
me — there are generally tu*o" At length, at a 
subHcquont period, finding himself en ra^yport with 
several of the puHscssed, and becoming always more 
an«l more feeblo thnn those whom ho ought to havo 
governed, he exprcKnes this fact by saying : ** 1 am 
engaged in a conflict with four daemons." 

The i)ossession9 of Loudun having become famous 
and proiitublo to the establishnicnt, attempts were 
made to introduce similar practices at Chinon and 
other places in the neighbourhood, but with indiffe- 
rent success. They hod no particular object to at- 
tain ; tlioy wanted that high protection and cnc<>u- 
ragcment which distinguished the possessions of Lou- 
dun, and, in consequence, they became a subject of 
ridicule, and soon fell into contempt and neglect.* 

It is a great error, however, to suppose that tho 
affections and the phenomena we have been con- 
sidering were entirely the result of imposture and 
deception ; for it is perfectly impossible to account 
for the circumstances upon any such hyi)otliesis. 
Tho facts themselves, indeed, appear to have been 
as real and incontrovertible tu they were curious 
and instructive; but they have been generally 
ascribed to an imaginary cause ; and this last cir- 

* In 1C35, QciLLET, a pliyt»ician, published a Latin poem, 
dedicated to the clergy of France, in which he ridiculed the 
exorcisms and the exorcists. 
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cumstanco rendered a philosophical explanation of 
them both difficult and dangerous. The solution of 
the whole enigma, tlicreforo, was left to succeeding 
and more enlightened times. 

Prom a very early period after the introduction 
of ChriMtianity, down to the commencement of the 
Moventoenth century, and even later, a belief of the 
actual presence of the devil in the bodies of certain 
discaned iH))*ftuns was univei*s;iny dilfusod through- 
out Kuropo, and it even became an article of reli* 
gious belief. The hysterical affections, especially 
of the female sex, in consequence of their singularity 
and capricious character, and the apparently inex- 
plicable nature of the phenomena, were those which 
most easily led to the supposition of a superu.itural 
cause ; and as these ailcctions have a decided ten- 
dency to ])roduce the ecstatic or somnambulistic 
crisis, the exorcist, more learned in theology than 
skilful in medicd diagnosis, to whose eyes this 
extraordin«iry state was presented, could scarcely 
esca^H) from the illusion which induced him to believe 
that some su|)er natural influence was present in the 
pei*son of the patient. An hysterical girl, tormented 
by an obscure and inexplicable disease, believes that 
she has fallen under the power of 8aUn ; she is 
conducted to a priest, who, clothed in his ecclesias- 
tical robes and ornaments, and assumhig an air an<l 
altitude of peculiar solenmity, attempts to dislodge 
the spirit of darkness by means of his pious conju- 
rations ; can we be surprised that, in these cii*cum- 
staiices, the disturbed imagination of the patient 
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Hhoold throw her into a ttato of ccfttoiis, which 
even moral excitomcnt frequently produces in pro> 
disposed persons ? Tlieso remarks, too, may explain 
the reason why, at all times, tlie majority of the 
possessed has always consisted of females. Tlioso 
possessions have multiplied to such a degree, at 
certain poriuils, as to have been justly entitled epi- 
demical ; and tlioy ussunie such a variety of forms, 
that it lH)comes dilKeult to Meli*ct any one iuHtanco 
which might aiTurd a perfectly correct idea of the 
whole cla»s. Such cases, indeetl, in the manner in 
which they are reiHirted, generally present a certain 
amount of truths mingled with some grosn errors or 
misconceptions; and, theivfore,'it is no easy tavk 
to se|)arate the exact truth from the mistakes and 
exaggerations in those works which the a«lvanced 
progre>is of knowledge has rendered almost con- 
temptiblo to a moro enlightened generation. 

In the affair of Guandieu, therefore, it seems in 
vain to look for any just appreciation of the pheno- 
mena in the writings of contemporary historians. 
All appear to have had their judgments biassed by 
prejudices of one kind or another. The Protestants 
profes)i»cd an utter disbelief of the whole circum- 
stances connected with the ]»oHHeHHionH, and oven 
declined to witncMS the factn. The Catholics, on 
the other hand, regarded thene phenomena us 
miracles |>erfornied by nieanM of suiKTuatural usitist- 
ance. The whole matter thus became, in a great 
measure, a party controversy, and was discussed 
with all the virulence, prei>ossession, and bad faith, 
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by which theological controversies are so froqaeiitly 
distiitguishod. Some, indeed, there were, who 
affected to regard the whole iiroceedings as a mere 
farce ; others, again, looked upon them as the 
mauoDuvrcs consequent upon a conspiracy got up 
for the solo purpose of ruining Grandibh. They 
believed, or affected to believe, that the judges had 
been gained over to the plot; that the religious 
exorcists were wicked impostors, and that the nuns 
merely re|)cated a lesson wliich they had been pre- 
viously taught in private. All this, however, is 
manifestly mere conjecture without proof, and is, 
Wnides, absurd in itself, and, therefore, inadmis- 
sible. That a conspiracy had bo<.'n formed fur the 
dcHtruction of an innocent nuui, may be quite true ; 
that tlie judges may have been influenced by their 
patrons at court, is by no means improbable, espe- 
cially when we look to the time, place, and circum- 
stances. But that the ecclesiastical exorcists should 
have been so utterly depraved as to become mere 
tools in the practice of such frauds, it is difficult to 
iKtIieve. Nor, in the piirticular circumstances, can 
wo lightly give credit to the hypothesis, that the 
nuns had allowed tliomselves to be drawn into such 
a diabolical conspiracy. It is difficult to believe 
that, in a single small religious comnmnity, there 
should be found eight young girls so utterly de- 
praved, and so hardened in crime, as to become the 
willing instruments of a judicial nmrder. Besides, 
the phenomena manifested by these young girls 
were of such a description as could not have been 
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developed by die eonstant praeUce of a long life» 
uven hy the most agile and aoconiplislicd profcs-> 
uonal mountebank ; and there is no evidence to 
show that these girls had ever been taught to prac- 
tise tho<»e feats which they exhibited in their state 
of alleged possession. Moreover* if» instead of 
regarding these nuns, contrary to all probability, 
as the practised partners of an infamous oonnpiracy, 
we look upon thcni as sick girls» ignorant of the 
true character of their own diseased state, we may 
easily account for all the phenomena exhibited. 
Nor need we be surprised at the great number of 
individuals who, almost simultaneously, umnifeMtiHl 
the ]K'culiar symptoms of ]K)ssession ; since it him 
been demonstrated that the state of eestasis, like 
all the other hysterical and convulsive affections, is 
exceedingly infectious, and may be propagated by 
imitation. 



CHAPTER XLIII. 

• 

Among the causes which are found to o|K«rato in 
producing the somnambulistic or ecstatic afTc^ctions, 
there is none more powerful than religious excite- 
ment ; and, accordingly, we find the phenomena of 
these remarkable states most frequently and most 
conspicuously developed in those ))eriods of history 
which are most distinguished by theological contro- 
versy and ecclesiastical innovations. Of this fact 
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WO find a striking illustration in tho history of tho 
CamUards, or Protestants of tho Cevcnncs, in 
France. 

After tho revocation of tho edict of Nantes, tho 
French Protestants found themselves subjected to 
tho most grievous pei*sccutions by the govornnicnt ; 
and, as always happens in religions or political 
crises, it was in tho provinces, and chiefly in tho 
rural districts, that tho peoplo had to complain of 
the vexatious and cruel abuses of tho government 
authorities. Even their children were seized and 
carried off for tlie purpose of being educated in tho 
principles of the Human Catholic faith. Such an 
unjust and cruel persecution had tlio result which 
might liavo been expected ; it only tended to inflame 
tho zeal of the unhappy Protestants, and, at length, 
it produced a general epidemical ecstasis among tho 
inhabitants of tho country, which luis become cele- 
brated chiefly on account of the atrocious means 
which were employed by the government for its 
suppression. 

Some peasants, more powerfully aflbcted than 
their neighliours by tho unjust and cruel treatment 
to which they wei*e exposed, more zealously addicted 
to their own form of religious worship, or, perhaps, 
more largely endowed \vith that organic disposition 
which is most conducive to tho excitement of the 
ecstatic aflections, wero plunged into a state which 
manifested itself by convulsive motions of tho ani- 
mal frame, during which thoy began to preach, and 
to utter prophecies, which alluded, princi|)ally, to 
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the approaching triumph of tlioir holjr caoio, Tbcir 
situation boro a considcrablo analogy to that of tlio 
old Skottish Covenanters. Nothing more was neces- 
sary, in the circumstances in which the IVotestants 
were tlien placed, to render a multitude of the suf- 
ferers liahlo to contract the same aiToction by sym- 
pathy and imitation — as in the magnetic crisis ; and 
thcHO poi*son8, too, began to preach und to propheny 
like the others. 

It was princii>ally in the Cevennes that this epi- 
demy manifested itself and spread around. Ilenco 
these new ])rophets came to bo distinguisheil by the 
api>ellation of tlie Quakers {TrtmbkHvs) of the 
Cevennes. Like the Covenantee of Scotland, it 
was generally in those phices where they met in 
common, for the puriM>se of singing ps;dmH, and 
ex|M>unding the Scriptures, unknown to their perse- 
cutors, that the Gift, the inspiration, as they called 
it, came ujiou them. At these times, one of their 
number — ho who was about to be seized bv the 
Holy Spirit — was suddenly thrown ujton his back, 
trembled through every part of his body, and then 
began to preach and to prophesy. When he csime 
to a termination, another recommenced ; and it was 
no very uncommon circumstance to see two or three 
of the assembly preaching and prophesying at the 
same time. Those who were thus placed, as it was 
thought, in communication with the Holy Spirit, 
were always listened to with the greatest defeix'iice, 
and became. the chiefs of the troop. 

Nothing could have a greater tendency to induce 
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tho ecstatic affections than tlioso frequent assem- 
blages of a fanatic peasantry, who, braving the 
death with which they were menaced, occasionally 
met together, to tho number of several hundreds, 
for the purpose of praying and singing together ; 
tho number of the inspired thus became extremely 
numerous, and, in a short time, several thousands 
wero to bo found in tho Ce venues. It is a remark- 
able circumstance in this epidcmy, that by far tho 
greater tunnber of tho ecstatics consisted of men ; 
but this may be explained when we consider that 
few women were present at those dangerous meet- 
ings, which were frequently terminated by mjis- 
Hi\cres. It is a fact not less remarkable, and 
demonstrative of tho infectious character of these 
affections, that a great number of children oven of 
tender age, wero seen to fall into ecstasy, and to 
become capable of preacliing and prophesying like 
the others of more mature age. Nay, even some 
individuals, known to bo of weak intellect, wero to 
bo found among tho ecstatics; and, in this state, 
exhibited a better connection of ideas than could 
have been ex poet ed.* They preached equally well 
in French, instead of the ptitois of their country ; 
and, if wo may believe the witnesses, very appro- 
priately quoted passages of Scripture. The gift of 
speaking unknown tongues, in tho sense in which 
this expression ought to be used, was also observed 



* Tills is a very oommon occurrence In the ecstatic alfuc- 
tiuns. 
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among tlio Cevcnncso peasants, ** I have scon,** 
says ono of tlio witnesses, ** several individuals of 
both sexesi who, in tltoir ecstasies, pninouneiHl ceN 
tain words, whioli thoso pi*esent considered to bo an 
unknown language, and, afterwards, ho who s)K>k» 
sonietiinos gavo the explanation of the woi*ds ho 
had pi*onounccd. 

Moreover, tho most connpicuous faculties of the 
ocstatics, of whom wc are now s|ieaking, Uiro a 
relation ^o tho situation in which they wero placed. 
Armed soldiers traversed the whole country for tho 
purpose of dispersing tho meetings of the I'rotes- 
tants ; it was necessary, therefore, that they should 
Im} on their guard agaiinst a surprise. All tho ecsta- 
tics, therefore, bi^liovcd theniHelves ca|mhlo of |H?r- 
ceiving tho ai>proach of their persecutors at a great 
distance. Thus their prophets became also their 
sentinels. 

They were likewise exiM>sed to another danger 
not less serious. Spies might intrude themselves 
into their assemblies, for the purpose of denouncing 
them; consequently, their prophets made preten- 
sions to tho i>ossession of a faculty which enabled 
them to read the very thoughts of men, and to 
unmask these traitors and ox|K)so their projects. 

Resides tho faculties abovo mentioned, the Ceven- 
nese Protestants arc said to have possessed others 
which were less the subject of remark, because they 
wero only manifested in particular circumstances. 
Thus, the phenomenon of tho external insensibility 
npi^ears to have been manifested among them in a 

VOL. II. K 
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vory high ilogrco. Sovcrtil hibtnncoii aro roconk»d 
uf pcrauiiH who foil fVoin a gi^eat hoight* nt the 
inoiiicnt when, seized by the spirit, they Buddcniy 
lost all conncioiisness ; nnd yet they did not receivu 
the slightest injury. Another, and a more astonish- 
ing proof of this insensibility occurred in the cuso 
of an individual of the name of Claiiy. This per- 
son was a pi*o|)het who had made the most singular 
revelations relative to two s])ies who had slipt into 
the assembly, and who, confoundeil by so gi*eat a 
pnxligy, had confessed their eriuic. This circum- 
stance cau>»ed a murmur to ariso among some of 
those piesent, who seemed to believe that thero 
existed some understanding between Cijiiiy and 
these men, for the purpose of pretending a miracle. 
In order to dissipate these sus|)icions, tho prophet 
requested to bo put to tho proof of fire, which 
request was granted him, not without some difliculty 
on the part of tho chief. In sight of tho whole 
assembly, they placed around hin) a large quantity 
of dry branches, to which fire was put; and they 
wore reduced to ashes, without producing pain or 
sulfocution. 

Tho oblivion of every thing that occurred during 
tho inspiration, on recovering from tho state of 
ecstasy, was also observed among tho Camis«ards, 
although less frequently renmrked, in particular^ by 
them, probably because they did not conceive it to 
lio so marvellous as those other phenomena wo have 
noticed. It is manifest, however, from the evidence, 
that, in general, the prophets did not recollect, upon 
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i*ocovcrinf(» what tlicy Imd ainioiinccd by tlio Innpi- 
ration of tho Holy Spirit Tlicro nro, it It truo» a 
considorablo number of ozceptiona to this circum- 
Btanco — more, indeed, than nro found among tho 
magnetic somnambulists; but this difference may 
have ari^)en fi*om the anxious desire of tho inspired 
poi*sons to recollect what had been revealed to ihem. 

Among tho Protestint fanatics who became .cele- 
brated at tho period of which wo ai*o now speaking, 
there was nono more distinguished than a young 
girl of sixteen or seventeen years of age, known by 
the nanie of the Shie^therdcM of Crct. The report 
of the wonders she manifested having spread abroad, 
a great number of ])crson8 re]>aired to the phice, fur 
tho purpose of witnes!<ing these marvoU. Among 
tho narratives published upon this occasion, we may 
distiiiguinh, in particular, that of an advoi*ato of 
l^aris, who travelled thither for tho pur|K>He of satiM- 
fying himself in regard to tho truth and character 
of tho phenomena. The author expresses himself 
with great moderation, apparently little disposed to 
recognise any thing su|>ernatural in this young |)er- 
son, and, on the other hand, unwilling to omit any 
thing he had seen. We find, throughout tho whole 
of his narrative, such circun>stantial details, and such 
reasonable restrictions, as ought to inspire us with 
confidence in his detail of the facts. Here, then, wo 
have the result of his inquiries, and of a passjigo 
relating to this same girl, inserted in the Pastond 
Letters of J vniKV. 

1. In her ecstasies, sho had tho api^earanco of a 
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prson in a profutind nlccp. 2. Sho woh in a stAto 
of coinplcto inHcnMibility to all external excitement. 
#3. Ilavini^, in lior ordinary Htato, a very iniperfcc-t 
knowledge of the French language, she became 
ctipahle, during her ecsta-sies, of expressing herself 
in that languago with great purity. 4. Having 
never h*arnt any other prayer than the Lord's 
Prayer, nor any other sunnuary of faith than thi» 
Creed, she uttered, during Iier sleep, most adniira- 
hle and eloquent prayers, 5. Sho was quite free 
from all coiivulMivo niotions. 0. AMien she came 
out of her ecstasies, she recollected nothing of what 
she had said ; and she maintained that sho had slept 
exceedingly well, although, in reality, she had fre- 
quently talked during four or five hours almost 
im^PHHantly. 7. Sho uttered predictions during her 
fH!stnMi(*!« 8. She did not come spuntaneously out 
of her tits, hut re(|UOMted to he awakened. This last 
phenomenon, which the She|dierdess manifested in 
common with many of the Magnetic Somnandjulists, 
is exceedingly rrmarknble ; for this is the only one 
of the inspired, so far ns we know, in whom it had 
been observed. In reganl to the modern Somnam- 
bulists, the im|H)s.sibility of coming voluntarily out 
of the state of et'stasis, is the natural result of a 
conviction they entertain of the power of their mag- 
netiser ; and this conviction occasionally renders his 
assistance so neceswiry, that, without it, they would 
probably remain in this state for an indefinite period, 
or, at least, would not awake without considerabh* 
diflicnity. We nuist, however, except those cases 
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in wliich tlio soiniiaiiiburMtii liavo boon tot tt«lce|i 
for a liinitod |iorio(l, proviounly annouiicod ; for. in 
tlmt coso, wlion tho BiKscitiod nioinout arrives, they 
awako easily and naturally of tliouiM.4ve«, without 
any troublo or difliculty.* 

* A AUl acconiit of the variotlH i»ltcuoiiieua ui«uife«tcU 
iinuiti^ tlic CiimlKiinlM, will be fuiutd In the wurk untill«*<t 
Thratrt men' de* VvttHiUM^ mid Ih l>r Hkhtiiani»*h TViiii^' 
Uh SumnnmhnlUme, With Tow oxc*<*|»||oiik, tlii* wlioUi of 
tliU i'lirloiiit nubject lias lillliortu Invii irvutcil with ^reiit 
iiil.sc<iiiH*ptfoii, iHTptk'lHiii, ur liidifrifniUH*, \\y ilit* liUtoriiun 
niul |iliiluM>|)lioni ul tliin roiiiitiy. Of Intt*, liuweViT, wc am 
litipiiy to |M'rc('lve, the hl^rhly iiilcrcslliiK pl:c*n<»tiK*liAt which 
it U till! ulijt'ct of our ialNiurs to iiivrsiijrate, have bt'piii to 
attract the mtioih nttoiitlou of ini|iiirii»;r niimN. 

llicMO highly illtt•lli;,^*lit {,'ciitlciiioii, the McHnfK ('hAiiilN*nt 
of K(lhiliiir}(ii, iu OIK* ol tlioM^ piililinitloiiA they have IkmihhI 
for the itisinictioti ami aiiiUHeiiieiit ot the |N*«i|ihs have civeii 
H very eorrecl aiKliiiipanlal view of the alVairi* of the Kri'iu'h 
C*HiiilminN, fniiii whieh we Mhall lake the liU'rty of makliiir 
a few extraeti. 

*• Suieo the tlino of Voi^taiiik/* mvh M. Pkviiat, by yiAy 
of pivfai'e to \\U narrative of those Mtniii}(e exeiieiiieiit.4 ami 
III};htA of the iiiiiid w hich fonii m> n>iiiarkablc a feature in 
the history of the CaiuiMard |)or8oeiith>iiii, ** it Im dilllvult for 
ouo 10 i«|H*nk of prophci'iea and prodlf^ieK without provokiiifC 
«arca.sui and dcrinion. NeverthelciiS** he adds, ** rvMau^ i* 
iucoHfcKiiMy a rml state of the humam «>«/. Abnormal and 
unusual as it is at tlie )m*9eut day, it was quite eonimou in 
tlio infuui'y of the human 8|M>cie4 iu the first a;;es of tho 
worhl. Now, tho Keforniation pnMluced, in the niodeni 
world, A violent irruption of the old Ilebn^w or AMlatic spi- 
rit. The lawH, emotions, and iuui;?i*s of the infant worhl 
were revived ; and it would seem as if the susceptibility to 
wstasy had ixivlved also. 

** li4* this as It may, there can be no doubt that extniordl- 
nary dan^^r «)r sulferinf; has the effect of chan^n;( and 
ttulariflii(f human natui-e ; of stimulating the human euio* 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 

An opidomy similar to that which wo havo do- 
Hcribcd in tho preceding cimpter, and originating 

tlon, spirit, imagination, or whatever we cIiooho to call it, 
to n pitch of whlcli) In the calm routine of civilised life, we 
have no cxi)cricnce. AVitliout bearing thin In mind, it U 
imi)0H8iblc for any one to understand tlio lilstory of such 
rclif(ious pcrriecutlouH ns tlio^c of 'tlic Scotilsth Covenanters, 
or tlie Krencli Candsards, or. Indeed, to understand any 
iui]H)rtant ])ericMl of Idstory.**— CifAMnKUsV Miartlhny of 
lltufuhuul hhiUrtuhuHtj Tnirh, Art. The Ctttuimrttii, 

*^ ll ims bi'en pniveil, too, tliat, as In the case of tlie artU 
lirlal crirtirt, theHi* nlleellons and eniDlluns are highly cunta* 
^ioUM : Kven cldldn^n of a tendiT a^e have Immmi attaelced liy 
MUi'li epidcndeH. 

** 'J'lie CevenolcH reckoned four degiH^es of ecstasy. The 
first was culled VmrrtitwiHrnt — the warning; the second, 
Ir MttHjffe^ the breath ; tht^ third, iu pntftftvliv^ prophecy ; and 
tho fourth 4ind highest, /« ihm^ the gitt/* 

One of the ni(»st extraordinary gilts was that of preach- 
ing. M. UK Cai.aik>n of Aulas, a man of cultivatinl mind, 
s|K*aks thus of one of the pivaciioi*s, a female servant named 
Jeanne. ^^ She was,** he snys, ^* a t»oor, silly peasant, aged 
about forty years, assunrdly the most 8im)ile and ignorant 
creature kuttwn in our mountains. AVhen I heard that she 
was pn*aching, and preachhig wonderfully, I c(»uhl not 
believe a word of It; It m'ver entered into my conception 
that she could have the boldness to s|»eak in a company. 
Vet J have several tinufs witnessed her aequit herself mlra* 
euhiusly. Wlien the heavenly intelligence made her sftcak, 
this she-ass of Ualnam had truly a mouth of gold. Never 
did orator nmke lumself heard as she did ; and never was 
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from the saino causo — vis., rcligioos oxcitcmotit and 
oxaltation» carried to tlio liigliunt dogroo by iKsnic*- 
cutioii — Buddoiily broko out at Parii*. It in well 
Icuoii^n that this opidcniy took its ritw at tho tomb 
of a man oinincnt for his piety and virtue, tho 
Deacon or Abbe Parh, whom his adherents, tho 
Jansenists, i*evercd as a saint, in con^iequenco of his 
having espoused their theological opinions. At that 
place, among tho people of all sorts, who assembliHl 
for tho purpose of prayer, some diseased iiermns 
believed that they had been graciously cured of 
their complaints, through tho intercession of the 
saint they revered. They published these miracles, 
and nothing more was necessary, among ficrsons 
subjected to an unjust persecution, to exalt tho 
iiiiaginationH of tho worsliip|»erM, and to give birth 
to other marvels. ]hit all this took placo pro- 
grcKHively. At first, all that was remarked, was a 
gradual augmentation of the number of iktsous who 
resorted to the tomb ; but soon afterwards, somo of 
the female devotees e.\|)erienced atttu'ks of convul- 
sions ; und these convulsions luiving spe<Hlily bei^otho 
contagious, were accompanied with miracles, — that is - 
to say, with cures which could never be obtained 
from the best efforts of medicul skill. Montoeuon, 
the historian of these occurrences, has sup[K)rted 



atitlieiicc inoro attentive, or more ttirocted, than those who 
listened to her. It was a torrent c f eloqncnce ; it was a 
]»ro(li{(y ; and — ^what I say is no cxa;rgeration — ?<hc beotuno 
aH at once a totaUy new creature, and was trausfuruied into 
a jjreat preacher/' — Jbid, 
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tlio reality of tlicso cures with such a moss of unim- 
))cae1iublo ovidcnco, that even the Jesuits them- 
sclvoH, the antagonists of tho Janscnists, who had 
MO great an interest in detecting an imposture — 
even tlio Jesuits, with ali their talents and their 
influence — never couUl disprove them in a satisfac* 
tory manner. 

In the meantime, the government, which favouretl 
the Jesuits and their opinions, couUl not view, witli- 
out uneasiness and great displeasure, the continually 
increasing crowd which daily I'Cpaired to the church- 
yard of St Medard, whether to ex|)crience miracles 
in their own persons, or to witness those wrought 
in others; and in order to put a stop to these 
scenes of exaltation, which were renewed from day 
to day, a nuindate was issued for dosing up the 
churchyard, and guards were posteil at the gate 
for the ]Hir|)oso of dispersing the crowd. Tho 
Ai*ch1)iMhop of l\iris interdicted the worship of the 
holy deactm, and several of tho convulsionaries 
were thrown into prison. Voltaiuk tells us that 
h(? found on tho gate of tho churchyard tho follow- 
ing witty inscription : — 

Ih fttirl le Itoi\ eirjente a Dieu 
Ifcjuiir. luirut'le en ce littt. 

And ho adds: Wfiat is moH astonUhing is ttiat 
Qod ofjeyed. This, however, is not quite correct ; 
for the miracles, so far from ceasing at this period 
(January 1732) continued to multiply during Ave 
or six consecutive yesirs, and wero prolonged, almost 
without interruption, down to the timo of tho Kcvo- 
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lution«* Bui if titcy did not ontiroly ccmo» tlicy 
appear to liavo, at loast, somcwliat changed tbeir 
clmroctor, in con8cqucnco» no douU, of a cliango in 
tlic moral causes by which they had been originally 
produced. 

Around tlio tomb of tho saint, an excited multi- 
tude, whoso eyes wore all turned towards tlio 
putient.*}, augmented their confidence and sustained 
their euthuhiusm, which was carried to the very 
Iiighest degree. There, indeed, as around tho 
Baquet of Mesmeii, they felt as in a theatre, and 
gave animation to the scene by tho convulsions with 
which they were attacked ; while these convulsions 
were deemed, even by tho incredulous, to be tho 
physical means of their cure. 

After the cemetery was shut up, things under- 
went a change. Courulence in the virUie of the 
holy deacon, it is true, was not weakened, but this 
virtue no longer acted in the same ciix*umstances, 
and, conseipiently, did not produce tho same efTccts. 
The patients who had confidence were content to 
pray at home. From this period, thei*e was no 
longer the spectaclo of crowds engaged in prayer ; 
there were no more convulsions, no noisy appi*oba- 



* Tlio Knron D^IIknin i>e Cuvillkrs, in a work pub- 
Ushed in 1^20, tclld im tlmt, wlivii a child, he wait fmiiieiitly 
taken to see tlu^sc truiisuctioiid ; and lie takes nome \\iA\w. 
of the works which ap|KMn>d fiir and AiOiinf^t the convnlsionn. 
In imrticulnr, he prniscs and recommends the work of the 
physielau IIkc<|Ikt, entitle<l, Nutmnttiiime dr» CoHt¥UiuH», 
An* Anfu'rtM iIh Muijnvthmc Auiuiai, Tom. I. 
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tiou to oxcito tlio mindii of the patients. Tko pious- 
ing conviction tliat siipornatural assistanco would 
not bo rcfuitod thorn for tlio purposM) of alloviating 
their aihncnts — a conviction supportctl by tho appli-^ 
cation of sonio voneratcJ rdic — a little earth from 
tho tomb of tho sjiint, or a cup of water from a well 
in tho neighbourhood of tho sepulchre ; — such was 
now tho simple but no less efKcacious power which 
stiri*ed up all tho energies of nature ; and the result 
was an epidemic ecstasis. 

We need not dwell, at present, on tho phenomena 
which were manifested in these convulsive and 
ccstiitic states, to which wc shall have frefjueut 
occasion to recur in our subsequent inquiries into 
tho nature and peculiarities of these and similar 
aifToctiuns. In tho meantime, we shall take the 
liberty of presenting odr readers with one well 
authenticated instince of a Jansenist miracle> in 
the caso of a young female, which was investigated 
with great care at the period of its occurrence. 

A niece of the celebrated Pascal, a girl about 
eleven yeai*s old, resided, as a pupil, in the Port- 
Unyal nunnery. Tho poor child had been aiHicted 
fur more than three years with a fiatula hcrt/uuiUs 
in the corner of tho left eye. It had aflected the 
bones of the nose and palate, and frightfully dis- 
figured her externally, one side of her face being 
entirely ulcerated. After tho ablest physicians and 
surgeons of Paris had exhausted their skill upon 
the caso without effect, they determined to make 
trial of the actual cautery, and the day for this 
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painful operation was fixed. Mcanwhilo, a collector 
of relics in the city, nnmod M. do la Potterio, pro- 
tended to have gained possession of one of tlio 
tliorns wliicli liad coini)osod the crown that tlie sol- 
diers platted and put u|M>n our Saviour's head. As 
Voltaire renmrlcs, by what means such an extraor- 
dinary rcUc was preserved and transported from 
Jerusalem to the Faubourg St Jac4|ues, we ore not 
iufonned. But the populace believed in the holy 
thorn, and the mcmbei*s of the several ivligious 
couinmnitics vied with each other in their eagerness 
to liave it exhibited at their respective establish- 
ments. Among others, the Port-Hoyal nuns re- 
(juestcd to see it, and it was carried to them on the 
24th of Jilarch 1C5G. It was placed on a little 
altar within the grate of the choir, and a pi*ocossiun 
of the pupils and nuns marched by, singing appro- 
priate liynnis, and each in their turn kissing the 
huly relic. One of the instructors stood near, and 
i^uld not help shtiddcring as she miw t)ie distigui*iHl 
little girl approach, ** Reconunend yourself to 
Ciod, my child," she exdaimeil. " and touch your 
diseased eye with the holy thorn." The eonnnand 
was obeyed, and the girl instantly felt the assur- 
ance, as she afterwards declared, that she was 
healed. She told one of her young comi»sinions 
of the fiict that night, and the next day it was 
made known to the nuns, who examined the eye, 
and found that the cure was complete. There was 
no tumour, no exudation of matter, not even a scar. 
Three or four days afterwards, Dalencc, one of 
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ilio »ur|{oouii who wore ouKaKiHl to a|)|)ly tlio hot 
iroo» iMiino to Iho houMo, uiul u^^ktHl to m»u Iho |nitluu(. 
iSho wiiH hiMiughl to hiiiii but ho did not rocognUu 
hor, ttiul Miid a^iUii thiit ho wishod to hoo tho ^\v\ 
whoMo eyo i\nd uhook woro uIcunittHl. ** 8ho now 
Htiindrt hoforo yon/* wun iho rvply. Aniir/.ed at mvU 
an announconiont, ho oxanihiod tho littlo )|;ii*l with 
grout caro, and could nut tind any tmeo of tho dis- 
oa.se. llo then sent for hi.s two ai890ciatc8, who 
repeated tho examination, and declared that the 
])atient was entirely cured. 

The report of this miracle created [^reat sensation 
in Paris. Crowds Hocked to Port-Uoyal, to behold 
and admire the Iiuly thorn. Tito (}ueen-mothfr 
deputed M. Fctix, first surgeon of tho Kin^, who 
onjoyed a hi^li n;putatioii for probity and skilly to 
inipiiro into the truth of the story, lie questioned 
tho nuns and the surji^eons, drew up an account of 
the origin, progress, and end of tho diseiise, atten- 
tively exumitied tho girl, and at hist declared, in a 
paper utti^sti'd by his signnturo, that ii(;ither nature 
nor art had any share in tho cure, but that It was 
attributable to (lod alone. The cry was now uni* 
versjil, that divine power had interfered in lM*half of 
the Jansenists, and their enemies were covered with 
ifoiifiision and dismay. Hven Arnold came forth 
from his hiding-place, and gave thanks to God. 

Mademoiselle IVrier lived twenty -live years after 
tliis event, ivithout any return of tho malady. A 
narrative of tho whole alfair was drawn up by the 
|Niet Uacine ; and the fact was attested by such men 
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an FkliXi Aiinai'Mi, Pam^ai., &0m vrho liml Mni|ilo 
o|)|H)i*(\nittloii to mXhty {\mm\}\n^ ut tlio (nitli <if 

tlio MtlltOtmMlt* 

lli)iH>i tlion, wo liavo a very retimrkiiMu ami well- 
AttoHt(Hl iiiNtiiiire of oiio of tluMO niro ucoiirn'tiroN 
wliioli \v(TO fdiMiiorly iiMTihod tu cliviiio iiitrr|N»Hi« 
tioii, 1111(1 were coiiMMiiioiitly nccouiitod mimckft. but 
wliich tlie more faHtliliouH niul Kcc'iitical pliil.0M)|t|i}r 
of inoilcrn times wouW dispone us to rojoi't as entirely 
a]K>cryplial. Hut how arc we to get riil of the faets 
nnd the evidence ? Is it not po!«sib1e, too, that, by 
means of a more profound and searching investiga- 
tion into the more subtle and recondite elements of 
the hiimnn constitutiiui, we might lie conducted to 
the diHcovcry of certain principles which might en- 
able UM to avoid both extremes ^ 

I'lio case of INiMcars niece is by no means a soli- 
tary instance of appnrently miraculous euro. Many 
more may be found in the records of liistory, espc- 
ciidly in tho writings of antiquity. Wo have already 
referred to the cano of Ahi'ahia, rec<ir«hHl in tln» 
Varitt' liUtorhv of ^Klian, which hilars coiihider- 
ablo analogy to the preceding ; and we may, )K*r« 
haps, have occanion to revert to this subject in tho 
se(|ue]. 

Cauiik de MoxTiJEnoN — the principal authority 
for the hihtory of the Convulnionarics of St Me- 
ilard — was a grave senator, a materialist and scep- 
tic, wlio had no interest in the fortunes of Janscm- 
ism, and was not a man likely to bo converted to 
that religious faith, lie was an eye-witness of the 
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facts lio describes; ho could oxamino them can- 
didly, without interest and without prejudice ; and 
his testimony, moreover, is confirmed by a number 
of other observers. All of them relate wliat they 
saw ; there is no suspicion of confederacy ; and 
their narratives bear all the marks of authenticity. 
The ori^^inal acts are believed to have been pre- 
served in the public archives. Ift'MK {Philosophy 
limtys ; Rssay 10) has no argument to contro- 
vert the veracity of thono relations ; and a learned 
])hyHiolog!Ht, M. dk Montkuimc, dechires that the 
evidence is so complete, and so authentic, as to 
]>rechide all rational doubt. (See the article Con- 
viTi^loNNAiHKs, iu tlio DH.dc Scienrea Mi'iUcahs.) 
A number of other competent authorities might bo 
adduced to the same elVoct. We cannot reject this 
evidence, therefore, without invalidating all physi- 
ca\f historical, and philosophical knowledge, reject- 
ing the deliberate testimony of the most competent 
and unim] teachable witnesses, and abandoning our 
minds to the empire of universal scepticism. 

A number of other phenomena, erpially demon- 
strative of the complete insensibility of the con- 
vulsionaries, were observed and recorded bv the 
historians of theso occurrences. Boyeu, a contem- 
porary author, reports that " there are convulsion- 
aries who reatl with their eyes bandaged. " {Couj^ 
d^UCil sur ies Conmlnons ; Paris, 1733.) And this 
fact is confirmed by another contemporary writer, 
who aiKrms it to bo " an accredited fact, certified 
by a number of witnesses, that a convulsionary 
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roads wliat is prcsonted to htiUi with the oyes 
completely bandagod, so as to entirely oxcludo 
the light." — (Lettrts mr ttEnvre dfs GmvuUan*. 
Let. 2.) 

Some of the convulsionarios apix^nr to havo Iiad 
the power of predicting their convulKivo fits; others 
have revealed the seiTet thoughts and intentionn of 
other parties. CAUitfi VH ^Iontukuon considers 
thiii last phonoinencin so noloriouH, as to render it 
uniiecoHHary to nniltiply examples of its nianifesta* 
tion. La Taktb, a declared enemy of JanMeniHUu 
ansures us that " he has seen convuUiunaricM who 
divined the thoughts of others, and displayed a 
knowledgo of things impenetrable to all human 
subtilty/* A late learned and most ingenious phy- 
Nician, M* lli-inTUANU, although sce|»tical u|H)n some 
points, candidly admits the occasional manifestation 
of this fiiculty, which, he remarks, is attested not 
only by the partisans of the convulsions, but by 
their antagonists. 

Some of the convulsionarics understootl the mean- 
ing of questions addressed to them in languages of 
which they were ignorant. They themsi»lves fre- 
quently s|H>ke, and sang songs, in languages un- 
known to the bystandera. A writer on tho 
subject attests that one of theso eonvulsioimries 
understood different things which were addressed 
to her in Hebrew, Greek, and I-Atin. (Ltttre mr 
ViEuvrt iles Convuhions.) Another writer declares 
that ^ tliero aro Ci»nvuUionarios who speak and 
understand languages they had never learnt." 
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(noYER; Coup'(V(Eil utr Us ConvuU<ms.) The 
AAino plicnomcnon is attested by La Tastb {Lettres 
Tlieoloffupies,) 

Fftcts like tlicso, bowover, apc to bo proved or 
d'lRprovcd, it seems, not by ovidenco of their actual 
occurrence, but by opinions in rcgai*d to their pos* 
sibility or impossibility— in short, by the know- 
le<i;i;o or ignorance of the disputants. Wwt-^/actum 
infednm fieri najnit ; and tlie authenticity of all 
facts must bo decided by evidence alone, and not 
by argument, however ingenious and plausible. 



ClIAPTEU XLV. 

Wb formerly observed, that amongst all the va- 
rious causes which tend to produce the ecstatic affec- 
tions, there is nemo more powerful than religious 
excitement and extravagant devotion ; and the truth 
of this remark will be found to bo equally corrobo- 
rated by a reference to the annals of ancient and of 
modern times. Miracles will always bo found most 
prevalent when the minds of mankind are most sus- 
ceptible of powerful impressions, especially when 
those impressions have for their object the relations 
subsisting between the creature and the groat Crea- 
tor and Governor of the universe. The conception 
is too vast and overpowering for the limited faculties 
of the human mind. 
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Tlio psychical phciiomoiia evolved in tliciM cir- 
cumstances appear to depend upon a certain magi- 
cal exaltation of the spiritual faculties of our naturo 
— a species of mental polarisation, if wo may ho 
allowed the expression — ^accomplished hy the energy 
of the will and affections, when concentrated upon 
one single and ab$»orbing object of contemplation, 
and a consequent prostration of the cor|M»real jicnsi- 
bility in its usual organs ; and this spiritual abstrac- 
tion and concentration, fi*ef|uently of a salutary and 
sanative character, when kept under due control, 
may, when carried to the extreme, uhinmtely ttT- 
luinato in the confusion of all sune thought and Add- 
ing, in a ]M)»itive intelloctmil annihilntion, and in an 
iilisuhitu disorder and diHorganisation of the bruin. 
Hence tlio |)ernicious consequences, in many cases, 
of abandoning the mind entirely to the uncontrolled 
dominion of any one single predominant and over- 
whelming impression. An excess of joy, of fear, of 
gi*ief, or of any other violent and uncontrollable 
emotion, may disturb the nornuU inflations of our 
physical and moral nature, and produce nn ins;ine 
state of the human faculties, Iteligion itself, in the 
minds of mystical enthusiasts, instead of boing tho 
great solace of life, may beconie the instrument of 
much mischief, especially in tho case of irritable or 
too susceptible subjects ; it may be made to over- 
whelm the reason of its votary and victim, and tti 
ituluce temporary alienation of the mind, or |)erliaps 
permanent insanity. 

Tho inductive causes of this ecstatic state of tho 
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organism, howovcr, aro, apparently, as various and 
obscure, OS tho phenomena themselves aro extraor- 
dinary and incredible. It may souietinies be here- 
ditary. When the natural susceptibility is great, 
it may probably arise from some peculiar idio!>yn- 
crasy in tlie constitutional development of the indi- 
vidual ; and, in such cabcs, it may be excited by the 
most apparently insignitii*ant means ; as in the case 
of the natural or spontaneous somnandmlists, and of 
those persons, chiefly females, who become subject 
to occasional or periodical fits of hysteria or cata- 
lepsy. In these instances, the primary cause may 
be presumed to be a constitutional predisposition to 
the aflectiun, or some merely physical cause. Kven 
the words flowing fV«>m the lips of an eloquent, im- 
passioned, and energetic orator, have a magnetic 
|M)wer in them, especially when uttered upon an 
exciting occasion, and addressed to susceptible tem- 
peraments. This, it is probable, wo nmst all have 
ex}ierienced, in some degree, ujion various occasions. 
A great and highly gifted orator is frequently Siiid 
without impropriety, and almost without a meta- 
phor, to electnfy his audience : — 

Irritate luukct^fahh terrorihut anyit^ 

llo may produce effects in numy respects analogous 
to tho magnetic phenomena, enchanting the will 
and the feelings of his audience, conmmnicating any 
impression he may be pleased to convey, and excit- 
ing any particular passion, or emotion, ho mny wish 
t«» inspire. He may subdue the nnYltitude to his own 
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<lctiK>tio will, llo limy rouao tlicm to actkm, lull 
thorn to repose, excite tbciii to laughter, or melt 
them into tears. In weak or morbid states of tho 
organism, such an influence may bo exorcised with 
still more powerful eifticts. 

Tho hkto ingenious Dr Ubkthanu of Paris dis- 
tniguishcd four diiferent varieties of the soinium* 
bulistic or ecstatic affection, in reference to tho 
particular causes from which it may bo presumed 
to originate. 

1. Tlio e^fsential, or idioijathte, which occasioiuilly 
occurs in somo individuals, without any discoverable 
cause, and is, therefore, eoncuivc*d to tlo|K*iid upon 
sumo constitutional idionyncra'^y ; and this h|K'cies 
of the affection is generally called the imturtd or 
Hpuntaneous souniambulism. 

2. The stfMptomatic, which sometimes manifests 
itself during the development of certain other mor- 
bid affections, as when it is combined or complicated 
with the hysterical catalepsy. 

3. Tho artificial, which is fre<^uontly produced by 
the magnetic treatment ; and, 

4. The ecstatic, which is generated by a high 
exaltation and abstraction of tho mental faculties; 
which ai)peai*s to be exceedingly' infectious, and of 
which many remarkable instmices have been wit- 
nessed and recorded in the dtvotioutU ecstasis. 

In all of these modifications of the affection, the 
phenomena are pretty nmcli of a similar character 
— the pathological states are bi'lievod to be tho 
same in kind, although they may differ considerably 
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ill dcgiHX), VM well as in tlio direction givon to thoin. 
It nmy bo proper, aUo, to observe, tluit the wliolo 
of tlio varieties of this alToction have been generally 
included in one class, under the generic appellation 
of Sotnnambulhm, altliougli, in many cases, espe- 
cially of ecstusls, there is little or no locomotion, 
and, in some, the affection might, perhaps, bo more 
correctly designated by tlie term soitmiliHjmsm. 
Hut the generic appellation has been commonly 
employed for tho Siike of convenience, and, also, 
because these states, although apparently differing, 
in some degree, in their occitsional forms of deve- 
lopment, are believed to arise from the same con- 
stitutional causes, and they are frcipiently found in 
combination. 

In the works of those authors who have written 
upon this subject, numerous exam}>les have been 
adduced of the three first mentioned species of 
Homnambulism ; the fourth has been more rarely, 
and, perhaps, less accurately investigated, probably 
in consequence of its less frecpient development, 
and tho circumstances in which it has been mani- 
fested ; although it is in the devotional ecstasis that 
some of the most extraordinary phenomena of that 
very |H!culiur state of the human organism have 
boon most freipiently and mo.'it conspicuously devc- 
lo|ied. At present, therefore, we propose to bring 
more prominently forward into notice some striking 
examples and illustrations of this last si>ecies of the 
affection, with the view of demonstrating the very 
remarkable character of the fact i which have been 
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iiuuiifoHtod, aiid» iwrticularly. tlio extoni to wliicli 
tlio iuMSUAibility of tho liuiiuin fraiiio has boon cat* 
riod ill tho states in question.* 

Ill all coses of tlio uiuro i»erfcct somnambulism, 
or ecstasy, tlie plicnouiena generally manifested 
arc — insensibility of the external corjioreal organs ; 
exaltation of the spiritual, intellectual, and sensitive 
{lowers ; the apparent transference of sensation to 
other than the usual, and normally appropriate 
parts of the nervous system ; vision through inter- 
vening obstacles, and at unusual, fre<|ueiitly in* 
ci*edible distances; sjieaking unknown hiiigunges; 
discovering hidden and secret things; prevision; 
prophecy ; and tho utter oblivion, when ivntoixMl t«i 
the natural state, of all tluit occurrinl during tho 
paroxysm. Those, no doubt, arc startling facts. 
Wo may observe, in passing, thai 'they are pre- 
cisely the phenomena which, for ages, have been 
generally ascribed to celestial revelation, or to dia- 
bolical |)ossession. 

In tho writings of various authors, the most 
ample evidence has been adduced of the occasional 
manifestation of all tho above-mentioned pheii<»- 
uieiia, in the natural as well as in the artificial or 
magnetic crisis ; and in his introductory treatise on 
Soiimambulism, the ingenious but sometimes rather 
sceptical Dr Hkrtuand, as well as a variety of 

* 111 entering Into tlic i^ulteoqueiit dctdllH, liowevrr, vkv 
difiii it right to fi^rrwani our n*aili*rs, that tlio huljiTt lies 
uiulcr tlio bail of all Koyail Sucietlcri, wlM»:ic iiRt'liauical plii* 
liM»o|»hy rcJec'tH all Miicli IrivoloUM iiiveMtiKutluiin. 
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otiiur autliorM who Imvo writtoii upon tiio laiiiu 
Hiibjuot, ha.H tracod tlio whole, or, at least, tho groutor 
niiiiibei* of thoHu curiouH phenouieim, not only hi 
tho writhi'^H ot* Ihu tuieuMitii, but uIho, an wo have 
Moen, in tho aecouiitH wliich have been transmitted 
to UH oi* tlio alleged possession of tho Nuns of Lou- 
dun, of tho convulsionaries of St Medard, of t!io 
I>ersocutions of tho Protestants of the Covcnnesy 
and also in various other instances of religious ex- 
eitement. Wo have ah'eady referred to sonio of 
these niemonible transactions, and need not, at pre- 
sent, extract any further details from works so well 
known and so easily accessible ; but wo shall now 
|>i*oceed to show that similar states havo been not 
unfre<piently developed in other cases of devotional 
exaltation, enthusiasm^ and t*anaticism. 

Of this tact, numerous instances will bo found in 
Uishop IjAV1Nuto^\s well-known work, and in ])r 
.S(>UYiii£Y*H Li/e of Wii»lc\jy tho Methodist. We 
]M*oposo, in the first |»lace, to extract a few instances 
from tho work of the author hist mentioned. The 
learned biographer of Wesley appears to have been 
fully aware of tho true nature of tho affection in 
question, and, accordingly, ho ascribes it to its real 
(muses. *' In tho times of Wiiitfii^i.u," sjiys he, 
** Methodism in London had reached its highest 
point of extravagance, and produced, upon suscc]>- 
tiblo subjects, a hodUi) discaae^ peculiar and infec- 
tious;*' and ho gives some examples of these morbid 
symptoms, which consisted, principally, m fallmji 
into violent convultfions, uttering strange cries, &c. 
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Scones of a nimilar dcMcriptioii occurrod uiMin Wks* 
i«BY*H ArHt arrival at UrUlol. Ui* Soutiiky ju»iiy 
obMcrvcH, tliut ** a jiuwurful iluulritio proaeliocl with 
puttHiouuto Niucority, with fervid xeai, and witli 
velicuiviit oloc|Uc*iicc» priHluced a |K)irorful cfTci't 
u|»oii weak minds, ardent feelings, and disordered 
fancieii. There are passions/' he eontinues, ** which 
are as itifeetious as the plaijue, and fear itself is not 
more so than fanaticism. When oneo tlieso bodily 
alTections were declared to lie the work of griiee, 
the process of regeneration, the throes uf the new 
birth, a free licence was proclaimed fur ever)* kind 
of extravagance. And when the preacheri instead 
uf exhorting his auditors to cunnnune with their 
own hearts, and in their chambers, and be still, en- 
couraged them to throw off all restraint, and aban- 
don themselves beft»rc the congregatiun to those 
mixed sensations of mind and ImmIv, the eunse- 
(picnces were what might bo antici|Kited. Some- 
times ho scarcely began to speak, betoro some of 
his believers, overwrought with ox|»ectatiunt fell 
into tlio crisis, for so it might be called in Method- 
ism, as properly as in Animal Magnetism." This 
comparison is by no means inapt. If we attend to 
the eiTects at iirst produced upon their magnetic 
patients by Mesmeu and his innnediate disciples, 
we shall iind that they were precisely of a similar 
character to those which accompanied the enthusi- 
astic ministrations of Wesley and Whitfield. 
Although employing somewhat different means, the 
latter succeeded in producing a |>owerful impression 
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ui>on tlio nervous systcins of tlio individuals sub- 
jcctofl to their ningnctio influence— as Mesmor did 
by liis nianipuliitions— inducing convulsive motions 
of tliu body, ])urtial paralysis, and catalepsy, and, 
occasionally, ninny of the most remarkable pheno- 
mena of somnambulism, or the ecstatic crisis, with- 
out due re;;ulntion or control. 

After the details which have been already sub* 
mitted to the public upon this curious subject, it 
would be tedious, and, probably, superfluous, to 
cunimerate and comment u]>on all the instances of 
this singular ailcetion noticed by South kv, in which 
the phenomena were precisely similar in character, 
and bore a striking analogy, as has been observed, 
to the etfccts produced by Mesmkii and his innne- 
diate disciples, and, perhaps, even still more re- 
markably, by their predecessor, Gassnek, the exor- 
cist. It is worthy of observation, however, that, 
in the case of the devotional paroxysm, the patients 
were generally freed, at length, from their convul- 
sive attacks by praying over them, as in the analo- 
gous instances of the Roman Catholic exorcisms, 
and the tranquillising processes of Animal Magnet- 
ism. >Vesi.ey, indeed, is Siiid to have been ** fuUv 
Hatisfied that the paroxysms which he caused in his 
hearers by his preaching, were relieved by his 
prayei*s ; " and it was easy, after this, to persuade 
himself that he, and such of his disciples as had 
faith like him, could, like Gassneu, heal diseases, 
and cast out devils. Indeed, this, as wo have seen, 
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WM an oarljr doctrino of the primitiTO Christian 
Church. 

But Dr SouTiiRY, although lio apiicnn to baTo 
boon pretty well awaro of the naturo of tho patho- 
logical states in question, seems to liaro pow«essed a 
very limited and inadequate knowledgo of thoir 
rharaeteristic phenomena. This is manifest, indeed, 
from his observations upon tho two following cases : 
— Wesley having been eallcil upon to visit a female 
demoniac at KingHwood, he set out on horseback. 
It mined heavily, and the woman, when he was 
three mllcH off, cried out : " Yonder comes Wesley, 
galloping as fast as ho can " — ** a cii*cumstance," 
HHyH th(} learned biogrnpher, " which it certainly 
ro<|uired no aid from the devil to foresee.*' Un- 
iloubtcdly, it did not ; but tho circianstance, never- 
theless, is exceedingly remarkable ; and it has been 
distinctly shown by tho writers on Animal Mag- 
netism, that instances of tho manifestation of tho 
same faculty of fiircsight or presentiment, in a much 
higher degree, are frequently to be witnesHed in 
other cases of tho same or similar affections. In 
former times, indeed, phenomena of this elmrm'ter 
wcro almost universally ascribed to da)monuical 
]>ossession ; but philosophy, in the present age, 
endeavours to bring them within the limits of its 
own domain, by tracing them to their natural 
causes, instead of continuing to ascribe them to 
.su|)ernatural influences. 

In the other case alluded to, the learned and 
ingenious author (Dr Soutiiey) betrays still greater 
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ignoranoo of some of the peculiar phcnomona of tlio 
ucHtAtic paraxywii. One of We»loy*8 prcaohors, it 
18 uiid, pvffrudfil to go through tlio wholo sorvioo 
of tho incotuig in hU 8lccp, oxiiorting, singing, ami 
preaching, an<I even dincoumng witli a clergyman 
who came in, and reasoning with him during hin 
oxhihition, and affecting^ in the mornimj^ to know 
nothing of what he had done during the night, 
{Life of Wesley, vol. ii. p. 412.) " And Wesley," 
Siiys Dr South ry, '* could believe all this, and 
ask seriously b}*^ what principle it was to bo ex- 
plained." 

Now, in all this, it is extremely probable, if not 
acttmlly certain, there was no impo8tui*e or pretence 
whatever. The whole transaction ap|)ears to have 
just constituted one particular instance, among 
many, of the development of the devotional ecstasis 
— a species of the soumambulistic aifection, in which 
similar phenomena are not unfrequcntly manifested. 
The learned Doctor, it would appear, was not 
aware that com[>lete oblivion of all that may have 
occurred, during tho paroxysm, is the invariable 
characteristic of what is called the perfect crim. 
The case in question, although probably originating 
from a somewhat diiferent cause, is strikingly ana- 
logous to the well-known anecdote of Dr ])lack- 
LocK, and to many of the other instances of som- 
nambulism which have been adduced, by the author 
of these pages, in Isia Revelata. Similar facts, 
indeed, are numerous and undeniable, although 
the obscurity of their causes, and the apparently 
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Ahnomud elmractor of their niamfottation, Imto a 
toiuloncy to ongondcr Bccpticium in regard to their 
reality. 
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A VAST tariety of other instances of the rery 
nirious phenomena of the devaiional eeffcut*— such 
as bodily and mental exaltation, convulsiTO motions, 
visions, presentiments, preilictions, speaking un- 
known languages, prophesying, discovering hidden 
tilings, curing diseases, Ike, — will bo found in tlie 
narratives given us of the extraordinary religions 
proceedings — then called the uH>rk of Gad — which 
took place in New England, in Holland, in Sweden, 
and at Stcwartown, Cambuslang, Kilsyth, &c., in 
Scotland. Indeed, they occurred very univermilly 
throughout Europe, for a considerable period after 
the IVotCKtant Itefonnation, in conserpicnce of thu 
religious character and tendencies of the times, 
combined with a zealous spirit of prosclytism, and 
the fanatical bigotry so prevalent among the various 
new sects, each believing, or pi*ofossing to believe, 
itself to bo the only true and infallible Church, and, 
therefore, exclusively entitled to the favour and 
protection of Heaven. These exhibitions, then, 
were occasioned by an unnatural, a morbid mental 
exaltation, produced by inteaso devotional excite- 
ment; and they presented phenomena perfectly 
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AnaIof(oits to tliOHo which so froquontly ocenr in 
tho pmctico of AiiiiiKil ATnp;notiRm, Thoy nflfbril, 
liosidos, a vory ctivioiis and ilooiNiTO proof of tho 
iiitiinuto iM)iinectioii that MiilMiHts botwot^n tiio phy- 
sical and tho moral nature of niani and of thou* vant 
rooiprooal intlncnco n]H>n each othor. 

In a Lrtter/i*om a Oi^iitft^man in New Hn^land^ 
whicli gives us a curious and intorostiitg account of 
tlic rolit^ious proceedings in America, during the 
period of \ViiiTPi«;u>*s ministrations in that coun- 
try, it is sjiid : '* You hear screaming, singing, 
luugliing, praying, all at once ; and, in other parts, 
theifjidl into vitnoiuif trances, eomnthions, AVhcn 
they come out of their trances, they commonly tell 
a senseless story of licaven and hell, and whom and 
what they sjiw there. In their trances, they neither 
hear, nor see, nor feel, any nwre than if they were 
dead. There are several unaccountablo appear- 
ances wliiUt they are in tlieso lit», which tho con- 
verts ascrilK) to tho spirit of God, but which others 
a-st^ibo to tho Devil ; hut the wisest say are eflfects 
of diHOtxlers in the brain, or in tho aninuil spirits. 
In sonte towns, several |>ersons, lioth men and 
women, that formerly were sober, and to all a|>- 
])earancc truly pious, aro raving, distracted, so 
tliat thoy are confined and chained. These things 
aro ascribed, and I believe witli good reason, to 
thoir conlinued attention to one set of ide;is, the 
heat that is raised in their imaginations, watching, 
fasting," &c. And in an appendix to this letter, 
tho conversion, as it was called, of these individuals, 
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it dotoribod at ** more lik^ a bodiljf disitmper tkan 
a rtliyhut couviethn, onuniiig {khiiiIo to look and 
aot dUtmotodljT, to alioil imn, to diMturb (2od*« 
worrtliip by tlioir iioiiiOi and full into |mralytic» lijm* 
terici ui* upilo|itio cunvulHionii and «|Hif»aiA.** 

Tliero ia alno innortod in tho nanio a|i|H.MidiX| an 
•• /7.r^iicl of a jHu*t9ffi*9i}^i of a htttrJhiM a mer* 
chant in Boston to hU corrt^itondait in GliUkfow,** 
which iH exceedingly curious, and nmrli to our 
purposM). 

** There is a disturbance here/' it in said, *' con- 
cerning religion. As 1 formerly wrote you, tho 
lieople are going distracted about it, and the minis* 
tcrs that preach act like [KHiple void of reason. 
Tis astonishing to hear them; and what gives mo 
a disUko to this way of thinking is, that young 
|)eop1e of both sexes will hug and kiss each other 
at an oild rate, and that even in tho place of wor- 
sliip. 1 have seen in the country, where 1 was Inst 
winter, girls who lay in very indecent {xistures in 
the meeting-house, and the next day I have chal- 
lenged them for so doing, and they havo denied it ; 
which Makts #w«» think tttti^ is witviictitj} in it ; /or^ 
at the time thci^ejits come on thtm, theti do uof know 
what they att doing,** &c. Setting aside tho inde- 
cency, these exhibitions would appear to havo pre- 
sented phenomena very similar to those which were 
occasionally manifested by the patients placed round 
the Mesmerian Baquet, 

Similar exhibitions, which savour more of Pagan- 
ism tlian of Christianity, are not unfrequently found 
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nmoiig tbo religious devotees in Eastern countries, 
and even among some of tlie tribes in the northeni 
parts of Europe ; they were almost constantly wit- 
nessed in all the American and Scottish Uevivals — 
us also among the Qtiakers, Shakers, Juuipers, &c. ; 
and it is well known that, a few years ago, certain 
attcm[»ts were made to re-enkindle this unhallowed 
flame of fanaticism in the West of Scotland. But 
Huch proceedings are a perfect burlesque upon reli- 
gion — Imnionil and dangetH)us — juid, therefore, they 
taight to be entirely exploded in every civilised 
country. 

The follo%ving cases stand in a still nearer relation 
to the ])henomena which are known to be produced 
as effects of the ])rocesses of Animal Magnetism : — 

Dv Cotton Mather, in his Mafjiuxlia ChrUti 
Americana, informs us that ** it was no rare thing 
for the old set of ( juakers to proselyte people ma'elif 
by stroking or brcathhtg u]>on them. They had nu 
sooner used some such action towards such as they 
had a de^gn u|K)n, but the bewitched iieople would 
behave themselves just as if a philtre had been given 
them, and would follow their convertei*s m every 
thing, without being able to render any reason for 
it." And, in the same work, it is related of the 
disciples of Tom Case, the Quaker, that some of 
them '* were so nmch under his influence, that if, 
U]K)n their coming where he was, he/astentd hU 
rifes ufpon them, they would presently tremble^ and 
itaygtr, and fall, and foam like epileptical persons, 
and roll about upon the ground^ until they liad rolled 
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them$elve$ unio hU/eeit witere he did what hepUamxi 
with tkem. I am well acquainted/* continues the 
Doctor, '* with ono very devout gentleman, who 
assured mo that ho was liinibelf thus epilei>tical, as 
often as this Elynins would please, with his faseina- 
titig eye, to uiako him so ; but never any such way 
alTectcd beforo or after, or u|ion any other ocea^iun. 
It is well kuowu," adds tho reverend author,- *' that 
this villain (Case), pretending to show a miracle, did 
but look upon u mad buH, that wouhl opprw^ch no 
wcfii, ejtcej^t to i»Jui*e hi in; and thin bull wonhi 
come fcioic/y, ^ntly^ etmngeltf to him, and lick his 
hands like a sjKinieV* * From tho foregoing nar- 
rative it would appear that this man C.vse, like 
Greatuakes, Gassnek, Mesmer, &c., and others 
at various times, must, if the story bo authentic, 
have |)osses.sed a very unconmion endowment of the 
uiagnetic faculty. 

Tho Uev. Increase Matiibr, minister at lioston, 
in Now England, in his Treatise on BtMarkabie 
Providences, speaks of tho ctise of ono Ann Cole, 
of Hartford, in New England. '* She was and is," 
says he, " accounted a |)erson of real piety and inte- 
grity. Nevertheless, in the year 1GG2, then living 
in her father's house (who has likewise been esteem- 
ed a godly man), she was Uiken with very strange 
tits, wherein her tonifue UKis impi*oi*ed by a divmou 



* Tliat tho majrnetic iiitliiciico extends to aiiiiuals, has 
becu proved by a great variety of hi:«taiice8. ^k*e, in |iarti- 
cular, a tract published some yearn ago by l)r Wilifioii i>f 
the Middlesex Hospital. 
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to txprus ilwigs which slui herself knew fiathing ofi** 
&c, Andy in another passage, the same author ob- 
Hcrves, that " sometimes it is very hard to discern 
lietween natural causes and Satanical possessions — 
HO that persons really possessed liave been thought 
to bo only molested with some natural disease, with- 
out any special finger of the evil spirit therein." 
" K£iiNELiU4((/e AMith Morbontm Caueis, Lib. II.. 
cap. IG), speaketh of a certain young gentleman 
that was taken with strange convulsions, which did 
surprise liim at least ten times a-day. In hlejitn^ 
lie had the twe o/hh speech and reason free. Other- 
wise, his disease would have been judged no other 
than an ordinary epilepsy, ^luca means was used 
by skilful physti'iaus for his relief, but without suc- 
cess, for three months together, when, all on a sud^ 
den, a dirinon began to speak out of the miserable 
jHitient, — adid that not only with Latin^ but Greek 
sentences, which the afflicted jxirty himself had no 
knowledge of; and the datnwn discovered many 
secrets, both o/ the phf/sicians and of other perwnn 
that attended,** &c. 

Thero can be little doubt, that both this case 
related by Fkknelius, and that of ^liiii Cole, pre- 
viously mentioned by MATiiisn, wero instances of 
one or other of the varieties of somnambulism or 
ecstasis, probably complicated, as in other cases, 
with hysteria, or some other nervous affection ; and» 
since the discoveries of Animal Magnetism, wo have 
no need to havo recourse to the mystical hypothesis 
of daMuoniacal possession, in order to enable iis to 
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account for tho phonomcna which were manifoitcd 
in either caso. 

Mathbii, however, mentions tho following parti* 
cuiar symptoms as being hekl to be certain signs of 
possession by sundry authors^ who have endeavour* 
ed to describe and characterise pos!»es.sed |)erM>ns :«- 
!• If tho party concerned shall reveal secret things, 
either jiust or future, which,. without su|iecnatural 
assistiuice, could not be known. 2. Ifliedoes8|>eak 
with strange languages, or discover «kiU in arts or 
Kicnces never learnt by him, 3. If ho can bear 
burdens, and do tilings which are bc^yond human 
strength. 4. Uttering words without making uso 
of tho organs of si)eech, when i)ersons shall be lieartl 
speaking, and yet neither their lips nor tongues have 
any motion. 5. When tho belly is on a sudden 
puffed up, and instantly flat again. 

The abovo (with the exception, perhaps, of No. 
4, which seems to refer to some species of ventrilo- 
f|ui(»m,) ai*e pretty nearly the same as the marks of 
possession in tho Roman Catholic ritual, and for 
which the patient was subjected to the solemn pro- 
cess of exorcism, as the only effectual cure ; anti 
most, if not all of these phenomena, it will bo ohnervcd, 
occasionally occur in sonuiambulism, in hysteria, in 
catidepsy, in tho various combinations of these 
affections, and, especially, in tho devotional or 
ecstatic crisis. They wero formerly ascribed to 
supernatural agency, either divine or dtemoniacal ; 
afterwards, to imagination or deception ; while, in 
these later times, enlightened physicians and philo* 
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Hoplicrs traco tlicni to tho morbid or abnormal 
action of tlio vital processes, or to somo parti- 
cular characteristic idiosyncrasy ; although some 
individuals, it is beliovcd» who might now bo bot« 
ter instructed, are still indisposed to renounce tho 
tenets Y>f ignorance and superstition by yielding 
up their errors to tho force of a moro rational 
conviction. 

One of the most curious and most inexplicable 
phenomena sometimes manifested in tho eoui*so of 
these affections, in the speaking in languages, and 
conversing upon subjects, which the parties wort) 
not known to havo previously lcarnt» and with 
which they hud either no acquaintance at all, or of 
which they possesned, at tho utmost, a very imper- 
fect knowledge, in their ordinary state. Of this fact 
M>nie illustrative examples havo been adduced in lais 
Revelata. " It is a thing known," says Math eh. 
*' that there have been men who could discourse in 
languages, and reason notably about sciences, which 
they had never learnt ; who have revealed secrets, 
discovered hidden treasures, told whither stolen 
goods had been conveyed, and by whom," &c. " A 
maid in Frankfort was concluded to be possessed, 
in that, when in her fits, she could speak the High- 
Dutch language perfectly, though she never learnt 
it. Manlius writeth of a possessed woman, who 
used to speak Latin and Greek, to the admiration of 
all that heard it." " I remember," continues MATiisn, 
" an honourable gentleman told me that, when at 
iSomers in Franco, a woman there was possessed 
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with a dovil ; many learned divines, both I'kvtcst- 
ants and Papists, diHooursing witli her, she would 
readily answer them, noi only in the Frtwck ian* 
yuaget but in Latin, Greek, or Hebrew.** 

Tlio same rouuirkabie faculty manifested itself, 
occasionally, among the French prophets, or IVo- 
tcstant recusants of the Cevenncs. John Vbrkbt 
uf Bois-Cliutel, in the Viveruis, declared at London, 
on the 14 th of January 1700, that the iintt persons 
ho Siiw under inspiration were his own mother, his 
bi*o(her, his two sisters, and a cousin; that his 
mother sjioke, at the time of inspiration, only 
French, which surprised him exceedingly, because 
she never, before her inspinition, attempted to 
speak a word in that language, and ho is certaui 
she could not do it. He says the same of his sister. 

Similar instances of the manifestation of this phe- 
nomenon will be found, as we have already observed, 
in several of the cases of Somnambulism noticed 
m Isis Revelata ; and it is occasionally found to 
occur in dying persons, during that state of spi- 
ritual exaltation which frec^uently accompanies the 
prostration of the corporeal strength. 



CHAPTER XLVll. 

Tub following coses present examples of another 
very curious phenomenon, which has been viewed 
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with tho most supcrcilioos scepticism, real or 
Affoctcil, by aII those professional gcntlemon, espe- 
cially in this country, who have not evinced an 
inclination, or who have not had an opportunity of 
witnessing tho phenomenon, or who have not con* 
descended to inquire into tho reality of the fact ; 
although it has been distinctly recognised by seve- 
ral eminent philosophers and medicid writers, who 
liiivo submitted to tho labour of investigation and 
research. We allude to that manifestation of tho 
sanative instinct, which is so frecpiently and so 
remarkably developed in tho somnambulistic affec- 
tions, whethei* occurring spontaneously, or pro- 
duced and reguhited by tho magnetic treatment. 

Inchkask Matiikk, in tho treatise already re- 
ferred to, relates llio story of one John Wallas of 
iStamfurd, in l/nieoliiHliiiv, who having been in a 
consumption fur tliirteiMi years, was worn away to 
a very skeleton, and lay bed-rid for four years. 
" Wallas had a vision of a couioly and grave old 
man, of a fresh complexion, with white curled hair." 
After some conversation, this man gave him tht) 
following prciicription : — " To-moiTow morning go 
into the garden, and thero tako two leaves of red 
sage, and one of blood-wort ; and put theso three 
leaves into a cup of small beer, and drink tliereof 
as oft as need re(|uires ; tho fourth morning cast 
away theso throe leaves, and i>ut in fresh ones. 
Thus do for twelvo days together, and thou shalt 
find, ere theso twelvo days be expired, through tho 
help of God, thy diseaso will bo cured, and tho 
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framo of thy body altcrod," &e. Wallas followed 
tho directions thus prescribed, and was restored to 
Iioaltli within the days mentioned. 

Tho foregoing caito reminds us of some passages 
uf the curious nnrrativo of Aristidesi the rlietoricion, 
in which ho asKTibes tho euro of his tedious com- 
plaints to visionary directions obtained in dreams of 
the same kind as in the case of John Wallas. In 
tlicso and similar instances, it is probable that tho 
sanative instinct manifests itself in dreams tlirough 
tlie medium of tho imagination, which represents 
the salutary ail vice as pi*occeding fi*om some sup- 
|H>sititious personage, while, in reality, it eiuanaten 
Holely from tlic sanative iniitinct of the |iatientH 
theniHclves ; and this ronuirk o<|ually applios ti) tho 
ilroaiuM allogiHl tu havolMH*n olitaih«*d in the ancient 
tciiiploM, hi all Huch caHON, t(Hi, somi* miNlillcatlon 
uf the HoninanibuliHtiu or Ml4K*p*wakiuK iilToctiun may 
be pi*cHumcd to be complicatetl with the primary 
discaste. 

St Austin {De Civltat. Dti, Lib. 22, cap. 8) 
s|ienk8 of one Innocentjii, a most religious woman, 
who having a cancer in her breast, the most skilful 
physicians doubted the possibility of a cure. But, 
til her sleep, she was admonished to repair unto the 
font where she had been baptised, and there to sign 
that place with tho mark of the cross, which she 
did, and was immediately healed of her cancer. 
The same author gives an account of a number of 
wonderful cures wrought by the relics of the mar* 
tyi*s, analogous to those notice<l and commented 
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Upon in tlid (IrMt volinno of h%$ RtxHikita^ and piH). 
liahly oxplicablo upon tiro sanio principio— vix.| an 
nltcmtion of tlio condition of tho nervous system, 
and wliolo bodily cra&is, pro<]uccd by mental eauscH, 
wliicli may have a vast and inapprccinblo influence 
ui>on corporc«iI disease. 

Amhkosk had it revealed to him, in his sleeii, 
where tho bodies of tho martyrs, 1'rotasius and 
Okuvas, were buried. A blind man approaching 
near to the l>odies, is said to have instantly reco- 
verofl his sight. Another was cured of his blind- 
ness hy the relics of the martyr Stephen. A 
I'hihl playing abroad, a cart-wheel ran over him, 
and bruised him, so that it was thought he would 
immediately expire; hut his mother carrying him 
into tho houHo that was built to honour tho memory 
of St Stki*iikn, life and health were mirat'ulously 
continued. St Austin mentions nmny other cures 
|MM*formed by St Stkimikn's relics, 

*' It would bo endless,'' observes Incueasb Ma- 
th eu, ** to enumerate how many in popish countries 
have l>een cured of diseases by touching tho image 
of this or that saint. Nay," he adds, " some whoso 
liodies have been possessed with evil spirits, have in 
that way of superstition found relief." 

We arc aware that cases of the description of the 
preceding are considered by many incredulous per • 
sons as o|>ening up a wide and fair field fur tho 
exercise of philosophical scepticism, and that any 
author who, in this age of intellect, ventures to 
r(*late such stories, without, at tho same time. 
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ilonouncing ttioin m utterly liicro«Ulilo and ubiunl, 
must oxpoot to bo uninorcifiilljr awAilod with ridU 
culo. But many of tlio uamittTos in quoHtion, as 
has been shown upon former occasions, rest upon 
the most ample and unimpeachable evidence-— cvi- 
ilcnce much too strong to be set a^ude merelv 
because of tlio apparent strangeness of the several 
narrations. They liavo been scrutinised by tho 
acute eye of tho most searching scopticism, and 
liave escaped uninjured from the severest ordeal of 
criticism. The facts themselves, indeed, have been 
Mufficiontly substantiated, although the rationale ut 
tho processes may have been iiivolvetl in mystery. 
Hie jirincipal argument advanced against their 
iTcdibility couHists of an nUrgoil impoHHibility ; and 
thin ift merely a matter of opinion, which cannot Im* 
hold to invalidate tho factn, which wcro mattt^rs of 
notoriety at tho |)erio<lH when they iMMnirri^L 
Moreover, these facts, admitting their reality, aro 
I>crhaps caimblo of being divcHtetl of their npim- 
rcntly miraculous character, and of being explaineil 
upon strictly philosophical principles ; and numerous 
as they are in themselves, they are also strongly 
i'orroliorated by tho analogous and unquestionablo 
phenomena of Animal Magnetism. 

Should the recent interesting experiments of Ba- 
ron Reiciienoacii, and of his learned and ingenious 
translator, Dr Greooky of Edinburgh, lie ultimately 
confirmed and acci*edited by i>hilosophei*8, they will 
unquestionably produce a new era in the history of 
niagnetic science. It has been said, indeed, that 
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tlioro 18 A vulgar credulity which prodinposos soroo 
niindfi to givo credit to thoso np|mrently wonderful 
iiiirrntivoK of which wo havo boon speaking; but 
there \h also, on the other hand, an equally vulgar 
and most unphilosophical incredulity, asnuining the 
tt]>pcaranoo of superior illumination, and predispo- 
sing to general scepticism, which is far more foolisli, 
and offensive, and mischievous, than tho former. 
** Such things," as a celebrated author observes, 
** may ho preternatural, and yet not miraculous; 
they may be out of the ordinary course of nature, 
and yet imply no alteration of its laws." — (South ey, 
L(/e of Wealey, I., 20, 27.) indeed, they arc only 
viewed as miraculous so long as wo remain ignorant 
of tho laws which regulate the development of thoso 
abnormal stales of the organism in which the inci- 
dents naturally originate. In this particular case, 
tluM'otVire, scepticism nuiy be siiid to proceeil entirely 
from ignorance. In such matters, indeed, it souk^ 
timos happens that tho opini(»ns of the learned are 
anticipated by the vulgar. S^vprpivbi ulhpud notum 
eutt ijwhi ipsi propter aMnctiuUnem non vuletitr ««• 
ipilare^ H tamen in ocnlis PhyHicorum est MysternnUt 
illoA in ailmiratiouein nfpieus, qiiando id viden ipm 
ctrntiuipU — (Wolf, in C. G. KraUenstein Kpist. 
Physic.) 

Tho vulgar, indeed, are less apt to be mistaken 
in regard to tho observation of facts, than to the 
correct a]>preciation or explanation of what they 
perceive. The learned, in their own conceit, on 
tho other hand, decline to admit tho reality of facts, 
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unloM tiloy aro found to bo iiiimodtateljr ca|Niblo of 
being satisfActorily oxplaincd u|H>n tlio princtplot of 
loino proviouHly oxcogiUtod theory ; but 

*^ Tltcro*« nottiluff hap|iciit but hy uatiinil caiwm, 
Which 111 uiiurtiittl thliiKii ftiulit cttiinot flml, 
And then thoy call llioiii lulnidca.** 

For our own |iart, wo confess that wo aro tlinpo- 
scd, upon tho present occasion, to side with the 
vulgar, and to lioid that facts are independent of all 
theory. 

It has been elsewhere observed, that, in tho natu- 
ral Soninanibulisin, as well as in that same affection 
when artificially produced by the magnetic treat- 
ment, tliero is frequently inanifostcd an entire anni* 
liilation of tho corporeal Hensibillty — a phenomenon 
which leaves no doubt in regard to tho reality of 
tlio afloctiuii. In theno states, individuals havo 
boon severely pinched, nn«l pricked with pins; 
tlieir oyo-laHhes have been burnt with cahdh*s; (he 
loudest noisoH have been made close iK^Nide them — 
such OS violent scnniming, firing of immIoIm, (kv» 
Spanish snuff and volatile aromatics havo l)ec»n 
thrust up their nostrils; their bodies havo been 
subjected to tho burning of mojta; — nay, tho most 
painful surgical operations have been ])erformed 
upon them : — and all this without exciting the 
smallest apparent sensation. In none of these 
species of tho ecstatic paroxysm, indeed, which 
generally occurred in tho ordinary .magnetic prac- 
tice, could any direct experiments havo been made 
with propriety, in order to ascertain how far this 

Vf»|.. II. II 
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iin|)ossibility roiglit with safety bo carried. But 
this dofoct seems to have been pretty amply sup- 
plied» in rather a singuhir raauiicr, by the accounts 
which have been trnusmitted to us relative to the 
organic 8tate of many of those unfortunate indivi- 
duals who» in former timcs» were accused of the 
practice of witchcraft, or who were supposed to be 
suffering from its effects. It would lead us too fur, 
were wo to enter into a minute detail of these histo- 
ries. At present, therefore, we shall merely refer 
our readers to the cane of Christian Shaw, which 
is reported at length in the history of the Kcnfrew- 
sliiro witches. This girl was held to be decidedly 
bewitched, according to the ideas of those times ; 
yet her case wjis evidently nothing more than a 
natural disease, probably hysterical catalep<iy, com- 
plicated with sleep-walking paroxysms; and the 
phenomena manifested in her case were precisely of 
the same character with those which were found to 
occur in many similar instances adduced in the 
works of mediciU authors, and especially in the 
writings of the animal magnetists. But the true 
nature of such cases, was, until lately, but imper- 
fectly understood, or, rather, entirely n/isjippre- 
hendcd. 

Similar phenomena, too, will be found related in 
the accounts which were drawn up and published, 
at the time, of the organic condition of the convul- 
sionaries of St Medard, in France. With regard to 
these last accounts, Dr Bertrand observes, ** the 
facts they enumerate are strange and inconceivable ; 
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but tiloy aro ao well attested, and it was so iinpo»- 
siblo for tlio observer to bo decei%'od in regard to 
them, tliat if wo veuturo to deny tbeir reality, wo 
must absolutely ccaso to look ui)on testimony, in 
any case, as a means of nrfiving at certainty,** 
The accounts in question relate to those abnor- 
mal modiHcations of the state of the organism, 
which rendered the bodies of the convu1i»ionarics 
capable of resisting the ordinary causes of injury 
or destruction, during the application of what wuk 
called the grands seeours. 

This application — the nature of which lias been 
explained in the article Convulsionary of the 
Dictionary of the Medical St^iatctSt tended to 
manifest the extraordinary^ insensibility, and even, 
to a certain extent, the invulnerability of tho bodies 
of t)ie convuUionarics. Thus, Jane Mouler, a girl of 
twenty-two or twenty-three years of age, standing 
erect with her back resting against a wall, ivc(*4ve«l 
upon her stomach and belly one hundred blows of 
a hammer, weighing from twenty-nine to thirty 
])ounds, which were administered by a very strong 
man. This girl declared that she could oidy bo 
relieved by very violent blows; and CAnn£ uk 
MoNTUEKON, the historian of these occurrences, 
who had undertaken to apply them, having given 
her sixty with all his force, tho wonian found them 
so insuflicient, that she caused the instrument to be 
placed in tho hands of a still stronger man, who 
administered tho hundred blows she believed neces- 
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8ary. In order to test tho force of the blows, 
CarrA db Montobron tried tliein against a stone 
wall. ** At the twenty-fifth blow/' says he^ '* the 
stone upon which I struck, which had been sliaken 
by the preceding cffortSy became loose ; every tiling 
that retained it fell on the other side of the waif, 
and inade an aperture more than half a foot in size." 

The operation of the plank — another method of 
adminiHtcriiig the grands secours — was performed, 
according to the author of the Viuna Efforts — an 
antagonist of the convulsions — by placing upon the 
body of the convulsionary, who lay u|>on the 
ground, a plank, or board, which entirely covered 
her ; and, then, as many men mounted upon this 
board <ui it would admit, the convulsionary support- 
ing them all. It is said that thirty men have 
mounted, at once, u|>on the plank ; from which it 
results, as Caiikk i>b Montucuon observes, that 
this girl sustained a weight sufficient to crush 
an ox. 

The foregoing is but one example, amongst a 
numl)er, of the astonishing degrees of cor|x>retd 
insensibility and muscular resistance, which have 
been occiMionally manifested in the state of the 
cataleptic ecMtaxis. It is not likely that any ttimilar 
exi)eriments would be made with a view to verify 
that very high degree of the abolition of the noi*- 
mal sensibility in the ordinary somnambulism ; but 
hero, too, enough has been done to establish the 
reality of the fact ; and tlioso physicians who have 
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bad an opportunity of witncaaing caaes of catalepay , 
inayi perhaps, liavo boconio acquaintod with somo 
analogous phenomena. 

Facts such as thoso wo havo been considering* 
indeed, arc naturally viewed with the most obsti- 
natc scepticism by thoso individuals who liavo not 
investigated the subject; and they are generally 
regarded as convincing proofs of the bUnd credulity 
of the rci)ortcrs. But the judgment of such jicr- 
sons is evidently warped by ignorance and prtju- 
dice. For, independently of the direct and irrefra- 
gable evidence by which these facts are substan- 
tially supported in tho testimony of resi>ectablo 
and comiMJtent eye-witnesses, the attentive and dis;- 
pos-sionate inquirer may discover many analogies 
which demonstrate, at least, tho iKissibility of tho 
phenomena in question. For example: "Tho 
effecU of insanity on our ordinary sensibilities are, 
in many cases, very extraordinary, and, apjiarently, 
mcomprehcnsiblc. Very delicate mad i>eople havo 
been often known to exiwso themselves to the wea- 
ther, and to sleep on tlw bare, cold, damp ground, 
for nights in succession, without suffering any incon- 
venience. Others have gaxcd ft»r entii-e days at the 
sun, without any injury to vision. Similar instances 
havo occurred in the case of fanatics of all religions, 
and of all times. It would seem that physk-al «fii«i- 
bUity dirnvmhes in proportion as cerebral excitetnetU 
increases, and that, during tlie jMi-oxysni, pitin may 
cease altogether, or be changed ifdo a state of welU 
being. Wo sco madmen frequently commit horrid 
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mutilations witii very blunt InstrumcntSi— somotinics 
witli red-hot iron,— without exhibiting the smallest 
symptom of pain, but, on the contrary, the strongest 
appearance of pleasure." 

These facts seem to countenance or support the 
theory, originally, it is bclieveil, propounded by 
llKiL, and subsequently ado[»ted by other eminent 
foreign physiologists, relative to the two opiH)site 
poles of nervous intiuence in the human organism ; 
and to favour the hypothesis, that the laws of mag- 
netism prevail, — although, perhaps, in a pecuharly 
modified form, — in the orgtuiic, no less than in the 
inorganic world ; and this circumstance may justify 
Mesmisk in adopting the name by which he charac- 
terised his discoveries. 

Cauan'is, in his Rapports du Physique H di 
Mornd de V Homme (Tom, I., pp. 121, &c.), makes 
some very pertinent observations upon this subject : 
-»-" Let us here renwrk," says he, *• that the sen- 
sibility acts in the nianner of a fluid, of which the 
total quantity is determined, and which, whenever 
it is thrown in greater abundance into one of its 
canals, diminishes proportionally in the othei*s. This 
becomes very perce[>tible in all the violent affections, 
but esjiecially in ecstasies, when the brain, and some 
other sympathetic organs, enjoy the greatest degree 
of energy and activity, while the faculties of sensa- 
tion and motion, while life, in a word, appears to 
have abandoned all the rest of the system. In this 
violent state, fanatic's have sometimes received, with 
impunity, grievous wounds, which, in their natural 
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■Uto, would havo been mortal, or very dangeroun ; 
for tho seriousness of those accidents wliicli onsuo 
from the action of bodies u|ion our organs, depends 
principally upon tlio sensibility of tlieso lart ; and 
wo SCO every day that wliat would bo a violent poi- 
son fur a licalthy man, has scarcely any effect u^ion 
a sick person.*' 

It is wortliy of being remarked, tliat, in the early 
practice of Mi^smbk, and his fintt disciples, tho prin- 
cipal object of the magnetic treatment seems to havo 
been to excite sti*oiig nervous re-actions, or convul- 
sions, in their |>atient4, simikr to tliuse which, as wo 
have seen, occurred to tho religious famitics in tho 
days of Wesley, Whitfield, &c. At that i>eriod, 
thciie convulsions were considered to be salutary 
crises ; and, in consequence, the magnetisera of those 
days were always desirous of obtaining such effects 
as tho most undoubted proof of the efficacy of the 
operation. Sinco the valuable discoveries of tho 
Marquis do PuYSEut'u, however, the magnetic treat- 
ment has undergone a complete change. The con- 
vulsive crises, or strong re-actions, it is believed, 
still have their advocates, es])ecially among medical 
men, who do not hesitate to employ heroic remedies ; 
but they are not in general sought to be produced. 
When they do occury they are immediately mode- 
rated, or altogether checkcd^-every iH>s>ible atten- 
tion is paid to the comfort and tranquillity of tho 
patient — and all means aro em])loycd to rc*nder tho 
coriKireal feelings as agreeable as the mind is sereno 
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and oxaltod. Of tho phononiona manifested in these 
states, vro sliali have occasion to speak hereafter. 



CHAPTER XLVIIL 

Im somo of the preceding clm])ters of this treatise, 
we have taken an opportunity of adducing several 
instances of tlio manifestation of the prophetic 
faculty, npin various occiuions, as in the ease of 
the Indian Jh*ahiuin, nientiunod by Mr Funues ; in 
those otJoaii of Are, oi'St IltUiyardis, iknd others; 
and in the phenomena of the Second Sight, in the 
Iliglilands of Scotland, and elsewhere. Whenever 
this phenomenon appears, we may be assured that 
it is tlie result of somo modification of the ecstatic 
aflfection, either in a temporary and transitory, or 
in a more ]>ormanent and constitutional form. In 
regard to tho prophets and seers of the Old Testa- 
ment, we are taught that their inspiration was 
derived innnediately from the Deity. The hand 
of tlie Lord came ujjon them, and they prophesied. 
For an explanation of the divinatory gifts of later 
times, however, after the cesstition of Scriptural 
prophecy, we must look to other and more natural 
ratines ; and these causes we shall probably find in 
the development of those ecstatic sttites, to which, 
in certain imlividualM, and in [leculiar circumstances, 
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tlio Gorporoal and mental powers aro subject ; and 
which are found to occur in an apparently natural 
manner, in consequence, it would seem, of some 
organic idiosyncrasy, or they may be occanionally 
excited by artifiml means, Tlie only test we pos- 
sess of the reality of tlie state itself, in the case of 
the exercise of proplietic powers, consists in the 
actual verification of the events predicted. . Of the 
Scriptural prophotn wo have aln^ady spoken in a . 
pr(*cedinf^ part of this treatise, and the Hiu*redncss 
of tluMr rharju'tt»r precludes all profane K|HHMilatiou 
oil the exercise of their powers. I hit wo shall now 
take the lilHM*ty of adducing two or three addi- 
tional instances of the iiiauifc^tation of the pruphetii* 
faculty ill the natural ecstatic crisis. In Kelecting 
these instances, wo shall endeavour to bring forward 
Aucli as are not founded merely ui>on hear^iy evi- 
dence, which is generally, if not always uiiitatibfac- 
tory, but cases which can be, in some mca>«ure, 
Kup]Kirted, or, at least, corr(»borat«Ml, by docu- 
nioiitary evidence. 

In the summer of 1810, a German traveller in 
Sweden, in a letter dated the IGth of Juno in that 
yciir, which was printed in some of the |)eriodical 
publications of the times, discovered the following 
diMMiiiieut, which, at the jK^riod of the abdication of 
(lUsTAi'iius Adolpiius, and even previously, had 
iNHm exteiiHively circulated in manuscript through- 
out that kingdom. The document in 4|HeHtioii 
rt*latcs to a singular vision of Charles the Kleveiilli 
uf Sweden^ in the year ](>70. It was published, in 

VOL. If. I 
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(jorman, in tlio fourth Number of tlio Vaterlan- 
discfiea Museum, Hamburgh, 1810, and, at a lator 
jicriod, at Copenhagen, in the Danish language, 
and in a separate pamphlet. It was, also, subsc- 
fjuentlj inserted, in an Knglish translation^ in tho 
New MoiUlihj Magazine and Liternry Panorama, 
No. 07 ; Lend* 1819. Tlio frequency of tho repub- 
lication of this document, in various languages, 
shows that it was not considered as an ingenious 
fiction, got up for somo temporary, perhaps politi- 
cal purpose ; but as a genuine document, containing 
an old prciiiution of the ultimate fato of an unfor- 
tunatu royal dynasty. Tho anonymous Clerman 
traveller, above mentioned, makes tho following 
observations in regard to tho vision to which the 
document refers : — 

When, in tho year 1809, King Gustavus Adol- 
])hus was transferred from tho throne to a prison, 
tho people, relying upon certain prophecies and 
revelations, appear to havo fallen into a state of 
cold indiiferenco, and dark expectation in regard 
to tho future. The times appeared portentous; 
there seemed to bo, amongst all ranks, a deep feel- 
ing in regard to tho mysteries of tho future. The 
sword of fato was impending over tho nations of 
Kurope, and tho events of tho timo present gavo 
rise* to gravo forebodings in regard to that which 
was to come. Tho people wero disposed to listen 
with greedy oars to all kinds of tales, visions, and 
prophecies, relating not only to their own fato, but 
t(» the destiny of nations. 
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In these circumstances, a singular tale was pro- 
pagatcd in regard to a vision wliich had appeared 
to Charles the Eleventh of Sweden, in which thoso 
hloody and fearful events were pretlicted which Imd 
fallen upon the living generation, L(»ng before these 
times, with their actors and events, could have been 
thought of, this vision ran through several hands, 
as a political and psychological curiosity, itii origin 
being unknown ; although by soino it was said that 
it took its rise from an original document pn^served 
in the national archives. Copios of it wero nltio 
suid to bo iu circulation among the |>iHiplo. Tho 
iwlitor of tlio Xew Mmlhly Matfiuhif m*vv\y says, 
in hU short preface, " that the document itMolf has 
bccMi ment'ioiicd in various traditions for tho last 
100 years." The English translation diifcrs, in 
some unessential points, from tho German and 
Danish. 

The following is a translation of the narrative of 
tho Koyal vision, as given in Professor Esciibn- 
MAYEii's Archivfur den Hiierischen MaffuetUmus, 
vol. vii, : — 

" I, Charles tho Eleventh, present King of Swe- 
den, on the night between the IGth and 17th of 
December 1G7G, was more than usually afHicted 
with my hypochondriaciU malady, I awoke about 
half-past eleven o'clock, and as I cast my eyes 
towards tho window, I observed that the royal 
saloon was strongly illnminateil. I them said to tho 
Councillor of Statu, Uiki.kk, who was with me in 
tlio eliambur, — * What light is that in the sidoon If 
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I am afraid it is on firo.* lie answered,— ' Ob, no, 

]iIoa.<(0 your Majesty, it is the light of the moon, 

which is shining u])on the window.' I was satisfied 

witli this answer, and turned towards the wall, in 

order to enjoy some reposo ; but i was inconceivably 

troubled, and again looked out, and again perceived 

the light. 1 then sjiid, — ' Here all is not right/ 

* Nay/ said the great and well-beloved Councillor 

irielke, * it is nothing but the moon ;' and, at the 

same moment, ho came to iiic|uire how i was. I 

then asked this gentleman whether he had per- 

eeived anything wrong — any firo in the nahiou. 

lie rtUHwerod, aftor a short silence, — * No, thank 

(lod ! it in nothing ; it is only tho moonshine that 

makes it appear as if there were light in the wdoon/ 

1 wiiH again somewhat satisfied ; but casting my 

eyes again in the same direction, it np|K>ared to mo 

an if there were people there. I then rose, threw 

on my night-gown, and went to the window and 

o])ened it ; and 1 then perceived that it was quite 

full of lights. I then said, — * Good people, there 

is something wrong here. Depend upon it, that he 

who fearn God needs to fear nothing else in the 

world.* I ordered those present to go down to the 

officer of the watch, and to reipiest him to bring up 

tho keys. When he came up, 1 went along with 

the man to tho locked-up secret passage over my 

own iHiom, to tho right of Gnstavus Krichson'ii bed- 

roou). When wo ctnno there. I ordered tho officer 

of tho watch to open the door ; but, from fear, ho 

begged I would be graciously pleased to oxcuso 
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him, I then appliod to the Stato Councillor, but 
ho also iloclined. 1 then requested the Chancellor 
Oxonsticrna, wlio never was afraid of anything, to 
open the door ; but he answered, — * I have sworn 
to venture body and blood for your Majesty, but 
never to open this door/ I then began to be my- 
self a little alarmed, but resumed courage, took tht! 
key, o|>cnod the door, and found the aiiartnicnt, 
even the floor, covered witli blood. I trc*nibl(*d 
along with the whole company. We then {lasscd 
through the door of the royal siilotui. 1 again 
(U'dori'd thu otlicer of the watch to o|ien the door, 
hut ho bi*ggod to bu excuncd. 1 thou rei|U€*HtiHl 
others of the company to do so, hut they all 
dcclinctL Thereafter, I took the key niyHcIf, and 
opened the door ; and when I had placed oiip 
foot within the apartuient, I drew it hastily biurk in 
alarm, i wavered thus a little, and then sai«l» — 
' Gentlemen, will you follow me, and we shall mh) 
how the matter stands? perhaps a gnu:ic»us (lod 
may reveal something to us.' They all answeretl, 
with a tremulous voice, ' Yes !' We entered. All 
at once we pci*ccived a large table surrounded by 
sixteen venerable personages, who had nil lar^^o 
books placed before them. Among them was a 
young King, about sixteen, seventeen, or eighteen 
years of age, with the ci*own u|)on his head and the 
sceptre in his hand. On the right side, sut a tall, 
Imndsome gentleman, alnjut forty years of ago, 
whoso countenance indicated uprightness ; and, on 
his left side, an old man about seventy. We oIimt* 
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vod particularly, that tlio young King ropcatodly 
shook his head, whilo all of thcso vcncrablo porson- 
agos struck, with ono hand, u]K)n the books. I then 
turned my eyes away from them, and immediately 
|icrceived, near the table, several blocks and execu* 
tioncrs with their arms bared, who struck off onO 
head after another, so that tho blood began to flow 
along the floor. Ood bo my witness that 1 was 
nioro than afraid. 1 looked to my slippers, in order 
to ascertain whether any of tho blood had como 
upon them ; but thero was none. Those who were 
beheaded wero, for the most part, young noblemen. 
I turnod my eyes away from tho scene, and per- 
ceived, behind tho table, a throne, which was almost 
overturned, and near it a nmn who looked as if ho 
wero tho president of tho state. Ho was about forty 
years old. 1 trembled all over as 1 drew towards 
tho door, and exclaimeil with a loud voice, — * What 
is tho will of the lA»rd that I should hear ? When 
shall all this happen V I received no answer; but 
the young King shook his head sever.il times, whilo 
tho other venerable persons struck smartly upon 
their books. I again called out, in a still louder 
voice, — ' God! When shall this l>o done?' Tho 
young King then answered, — ' This will not happen 
in your time, but in the tune of the sixth sovereign 
after you, and ho will be of tho same sixo and figuro 
an thou seest nte ; and ho who sUinds here represents 
his guardian ; and in tho last years of the guardian, 
the throne will bo brought near to its fall by some 
young noblemen ; but tho guardian who, under his 
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roign, portccutot tlio young lord, will then take up 
liis cause, and thoy will strcngtlion lik causo, and 
tlioy will supiMrt tbo throne, — so that there shall 
never luive been so great a King in Sweden, and 
never sliall such another succeed him ; and the Swe- 
dish people shall be happy in hb time, and he sliadl 
reach an extraordinary age, and will leave his king- 
dom without debt, and with several millions in the 
treasury. But before he can establish hiniAclf upon 
the throne, there will be a gixnit shedding of blc»od, 
such M was never bofure in Sweden, nor ever will 
be again. Give him, as King of Sweden, your best 
admonitions.' And when he had said this, every 
thing vanished, and we alone with our lights remain- 
ed. We departed in the greatest astonishment that 
can bo conceived, and when we came down to the 
bljick room, every thing there, to«», had disii]i|)ear- 
cd, and it wiis in its usiud order. We thon went up 
to my chamber, and I immediiitely s;it down to write 
these following admonitions, in 1ettei*s, as well us 1 
could. 

(These admonitions are kept sealed up ; they are 
opened by each successive King, read, and then re- 
scaled.) — "And all this is true, so help mo God!*' 

This document is signed by the King himself, and 
by the officers of state, who were present during the 
transactions, viz., Ciiaulks Hiblkb, U. W. Bielkb, 

and A. OXENSTIERNA. 

With the foregoing vision, the reader may com- 
pare the history of Sweden from the time of Charles 
XI. downwards. 
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Our noxt prophotio imrmtivo is of a somewhat 
diflforcnt diameter, relating only to a siiiglo liistori* 
i*ai event, and it will bo foinul coniniomoratod in the 
following works :— J. A. Commenius, Lux e tenebris 
noois radiU auctOf &c., 1GG5 ; and llltttoria lievt" 
fationum C. Cottkri CiinisTiANi^ PoNiATovi.f:, 
&c., 1G5!). 

ClIUIMTIANA PoNlATOVIAi'or PoNIATOWITSII, tllO 

daughter of a Bohoiniun clergyman, was born in 
IVusHia in tho year 1010. On the 12tli of Noveui- 
ber IG27, after a severo indispOHition, she fell into 
A singular state of ecsUisy, in which she saw many 
prophetic visions, whirli she herself recorded in wri* 
ting. Thoice ecstatic revelations continued until the 
year 1020, when she was scixed with a violent sick- 
ness, and, after suflTering ncuto pain, she lay in a 
state of apparent death. After a time slio recover* 
Oil, assumed a fresh and healthy np{)earance, and 
began to relate her visions. She afterwards entirely 
recovered her health, married a clergyman, had two 
childi*en, ami died in tho year 1G44. Amongst her 
nmny visions, tho following is particularly remark- 
able :— 

In ono of her ecstatic trances, sho was corn- 
manded by tho Lord to writo a letter to tho 
ini|>erial generalissimo, " and well-known tyrant," 
PuiNC'E Wallknstkix, to scal it with threo seals, 
to take it herself to Gitschin, and to deliver it to 
himself or his lady. All this sho performed to the 
letter, on tho 25th of January 1G28. Sho set out 
on her journey to Gitschin, in order to obey the 
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lummons, accomiiaiucd by tliroo pertoM who Imd 
boon pointod out to Iter in lior Yinion, viz* two 
baroncsBOs, and ono mcMlical gentlotnan» Michael 
LiDiiARio ; and, on lior journey, fJio saw a multi- 
tudo of angels surrounding Uie oarriago. Wal* 
LBNBTBiN liitnHclf bcing from liouic, slio dcBvered 
tlio leltor to his lady ; and) in her presenco, sho 
fell into ono of her eoHtasies, and said that tlio Lord 
had commanded her immediate return/ because this 
house was not worthy of his presence* 

CoMMBNius relates tliat Wallbnstbin was very 
much amufk.*d with thin occurrence, which ho endea- 
voured to turn into ridicule. " My Lord, the 
Emperor/' said he, " receives all sorts of letters 
from Itome, Coiislantiiio]»le, Madrid, &c., but 1 
even from heaven." 

But, farther, on the 11th of December« Christiana 
had a dream, in which sho beheld Wallbkstein 
walking about in a bloody cloak, ami attempting to 
mount up, by means of a ladder, into the clouds ; 
but the ladder broke, and ho fell down upon thu 
earth, where he lay prostrate, vomiting hideous 
flames finim his mouth, and, from his heart thero 
flowed blood, pitch, poison, &c., until a dart, shot 
down from heaven, struck him to the ground, u|jon 
which an angel exclaimed : " This is the day of 
which the I^rd hath said ho would then put an end 
to this miscreant — the day on which, if he were not 
converted from his evil ways, ho should i)erish 
misierably and without mercy." This happened, as 
is well known, in the year 1034, when Wallenstein 
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was cruolly assiissinatod at Egra. Tho ovont thus 
vorificd tho prediction of tlio ecstatic visionary. 



CHAPTER XLIX. 

Our third narrative in support of tho occasional 
manifestation of tlio prophetic faculty, indepen- 
dently of divine inspiration^ is of a more recent 
date, and, conser|Uently, it is more cajmble of being 
contirmed, both by direct evidence, and by collateral 
and circumstantial proofs. It relates to tho death 
of Popo Ganuanblli, and the choice of his succes- 
sor by tlie conclave of cardinals, after that event ; 
and the particulars of this curious prophecy are 
contained in a modern work entitled, Noni*eUet 
conakh'rathiut puiiteifs dans la clatnt^yance in^thtC' 
tit*e dt Vhomme, &c. ; by Tiikoduue lk>i7Ys ; pub- 
lishetl at Paris, in 180(>. 

M. llouYS first gives an account of tho event 
itself, taken from the work of tho Abuk Piioyahd, 
entitled, Louia XV L del rone avitnt d'ttre Riti; 
which account we translate, in a somewhat abridged 
form, as follows : 

Tho death of Ganuanelli was marked with tho 
seal of the divine vengeance. It was accompanied 
by circumstances singular in themselves, and which 
manifestly arose out of the natural order of things. 
These circumstances were witnessed by tho whole 
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inliabitanU of tlio city of Roino, ami aro coafirnicil 
by ilio judicial procoduro instituted by GANOAif- 
KLLi hiiiiHolf, and tonninatcd by lii« succcsnur, and 
to wliich tbo utmost publicity was given. 

During tlie period when Gakuanklli iierscvutod, 
with the greatest xeni, tho niiserablo rcnniant of tho 
society of tho Jesuits, which ho had previously anni- 
hilated, ho learnt that there circulated, throughout 
tho wholo pontifical states, certain pretended pro* 
pliccics which menacetl himself with a s|ieedy and 
calamitous death. At first, tho PontiiT was disposed 
to regard these rumours with contempt; but his 
iniaginatiun soon led him to consider them as an 
insulting manoeuvre of tho |)artisans of his prisoners, 
tho Jesuits. This notion excited his mind, and ho 
issued orders fur arresting or incarcerating, at tho 
same time, at Kome, at Orvietto, and at Valentano, 
tho individuals guilty of disseminating these rumours; 
and, by a supposed analogy, tho consideration and 
investigation of these prophetic crimes was remitted 
to tho counuission already charged with the task of 
prosecuting tho crimes of the Jesuits. 

Tho result uf these investigations was, tliat tho 
rumours which had so much alarmed tho Po]»e wero 
found to have their only source in a poor ignorant 
peasant girl of tho vilhigo of Valentano, in tho 
diocese of Montetiascone, who could neither read 
nor write, but who had obtained some celebrity in 
consequence of tho accomplishment of certain pre- 
dictions sho had uttered, and which had been dis- 
regarded even by tho tribunal of tho Incjuisition, to 
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wlio»o investigation they had boon submitted. The 
Pontiff was also apprised tliat this girl» at the 
moinciit slio was arrested, without exhibiting any 
symptoms of suspicion or alarm, only scud to the 
commissioner, Jei*omo Pacitici, and his executive 
uOicers: " Ganuanklu imprhoiM me, hut Brasciii 
wUl liberate me" lie was alho informed, from tlio 
same source, that the Cure of Valentano, who was 
arrested at the same time, and for the same reiuoii 
as his ]iarishioner and penitent, without exhibiting 
liny more uneasiness than she did, exclaimed, as if 
transported with joy : '' That which you have just 
done has bean three times announced to me. Here 
— take this jtaper of proithecies which I Juive tW- 
lected /i*om uii/ jHiriehioner, where you will find it 
all in writiny** 

The result of the strictest investigation, made 
u|N)n the spot, was ah^o favourable to the simple 
|Moty and general good conduct of this girl. It will 
thence be seen that, not satisfied with simply pre- 
dicting the death of the Pontiff, in the following 
month of September ; to i*ender the prophecy more 
pivcise, she fixed upon the i>eriod of the equinox. 
Finally, it will be seen that the prediction of the 
death of tho PontitT was clothed with circumsUmces 
still more incredible; namely, that the Holy Father 
should publish the micreil year, but should not live 
to see it ; that the faithful, after his death, should 
noti as usual u]ion such occasions, kiss his feet ; and 
that his body should not bo seen, according to the 
ordinary cereuionial, in the Church of St Peter. 
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If tboio particulars did not much affect Gakoa- 
KBLU, who, liko others, regarded theni as the ex- 
travagant emanations of a delirious brain, it was 
otherwise with regard to tlio dei$cription given by 
the girl of an interiuil conflict experienced by tlio 
Pontiff nine months previouHly , and when dio reealletl 
to his recollectioni circumstances whicli lie alono 
could know ; vix., how, when signing the brief for 
tlio destruction of the Je:iuii»ts, he roue from hi;! 
bod during the night, took up a pen, threw it down, 
hesitated, tlien returned to bod, tlion i*ose again for 
the puriK>so of signing it, because, for his greater 
I'onfusion, God had abandoned him to his own 
counsels. This ray of light agitated rather than 
enlightened the Pontiff, who only strovo to de;iden 
its effects, and to recover his self-poshession. 

A man was pointed out to him an the most cai>ablo 
of giving him the best information uiion the subject 
of this girl — a Homan ecclesiastic who had formerly 
b(H'n the spiritual director of this prophetess— a 
respoctublo priest, ami the founder of a charitable 
institution. Immediately, and without giving hiui- 
self time to call him, the Pontiff went himself in 
search of himt on the 27tli Juno 1774, and recpiestcil 
him to tell what he thought of the |K*aKant-girl of 
Valentiino. Tho pious ecclesiastic, sus|iecting some 
interested motive, answered by an exclamation, de« 
cluriug that ho ; knew her to be an upright and 
simple person, whom heaven had several times 
fsivoured with extraordinary knowledge. Ganoa- 
NELLi, then, without emjuiring farther, hurriedly 
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kroko off tho convorsation, and said, on returning 
to his carriage, " This good man shall %wt he 
my prophet** lie then sought more favourable 
information, and ho found it* Tho commissioners 
charged with the investigation of this affair suc- 
ceeded in tranquillixing hhn by decliu*ing that the 
Hupornntural character discovered in tliis girl could 
proceed only from the spirit of mendacity. 

This hasty docinion, pronounced without any pre* 
vious investigation, nnd without hearing tho indivi« 
dual inculpated, was flattering and tranquillizing to 
the mind of tho Pontiflf. Ganganelli would no 
longer doubt the vanity of the predictions which 
concerned himself; but ho still meditated the chas- 
tisement not only of her whom the spirit of false- 
hood had urged to make them, but also of her 
accomplices, and of the other malicious propagators 
of these reports, to the number of sixty-two ])er- 
sons, who, he proposed, should expiate their offences 
in the castle of 8t Angelo. The punishment of the 
one, and the arrest of the others, was fixed to take 
place on the first of October, after tho equinox had 
]>aHsed, and when the f*alschood of the predictions, 
and the roguery of those who had disseminated 
them, sliuuld bo rendered numitest and inex- 
cusable, 

In tho meantime, tho increasing agitation and 
disquietude (»f the ronfilf, combined with the poison 
of renu)rse, exasperated a vicious humour which had 
nfllicted him for some timoi and, at length, affected 
his blood, and threw hiui into a state of general 
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cxhauBtion. IIo vbiblj lost strength from day to 
day. IIo still obstinately protested* however, that 
lie was not sick, and, particularly, tliat he should 
not die, and tliat lie should live to faUify the pre- 
dictions of the prophets of misfortune. IIo even 
affected to show himself in public, and drove out 
ill his carriage on the 8tli of 84*pt ember. If, on the 
lOtli, hitt disease confined him tu bed, it was but a 
tran»iciit indiMpusition, wliicli, lie iiHHured the by- 
statiders, should not prevent him from re|iiiiring 
from the 12th to the 15tli to Castel-CSandolph ; that 
lie should be occupied with pre|mratioii8 for a feto 
on the 4th of October, the day of St Francis ; that 
lio should entirely recover his health, and that the 
]ii*ophets of misfortune should be confounded and 
punished. 

Ill the meantime, notwithstanding the represen- 
tations of the patient, the danger bi*camo only the 
uioro imminent, and it was imiHissible that he could 
recover. His prisoner, a |K>or ])easaiit girl, had 
amiouiiced his last hour ; blie had pronounced sen- 
tence upon him, and she did not retract, lie inuKt 
submit. She had fixed the autumnal e<piiiiux, and 
lie must die on the 22d of September. It W(»uld 
ii|ipeur timl hIio who had only fixed tho nMUilli. 
and dofenniiied tlio |>er!(Ml of the month, could uUi 
point out the precise day, and even tlio hour of the 
death of GAN<iANBMJ. At least, it was very 
solemnly confirmed that, at the precise hour of 
his death, on the 22d of September 1774, Hernar- 
dino Kenzi, shut up in a convent of Alontcfiaseone, 
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wont in search of tlio Superior, and said to lior: 
" You may order your community to offer vp the 
umal prayers /or tfte Holy Father, He is dead" 
The Superior Imvinj^ hastened to transmit the 
declaration which her prisoner had just made to the 
hishop of the place, the news was soon spread 
anions; the inliahitants of the town of Montefiascone. 
who received it at 10 o'clock a.m., at a disttuice of 
ein;htocn leagues from Home ; while the first courier 
only brought intelligence in the afternoon that the 
IV»po had died at 8 o'clock in the morning. 

All the other predictions of the proplietess, in 
this case, were equally verified hy the actual events. 
The Pope, indeed, might not have published the 
jubileo for the year 1775, but he had issued the 
bull ; and thus it was true that he should announce 
the sacred year, but tluxt ho should not livo to 
see it. All ilomc knew, and the commissioners, 
who were in possession of the documents, knew bet- 
ter than all, that it was predicted that the faithful 
should not kiss the feet of the Holy Father before 
Ills sepulture, and that, contrary to tho usual cere- 
monial observed in the case of his predecessors, liU 
hotly Khould not ho exposed to view in tho church 
of Ht IVter. Such a prediction w«h w^ry ha/ardtam, 
and nothing was more oany than to falsify it. Un- 
doubtedly, tho will wjis not wanting, but they had 
n<it the power ; for gangrene had connnenced while 
tho Pope still lived, and this prevented his bodv 
from being ombalmed. This last circumstance gave 
occasion to a report that the Holy Father had been 
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> poisoned by tho Jesuits; but for tlib report there 
was not the slightest foundation. 

While such a succesuon of extraordinary events 
occupied tho attention of Uonio and of Italy, she who 
liad announced them — whom some called a saint, 
and others a sorceress — beheld their iicconiplish- 
uicnt without the slightest astoninhment. It was 
recollected that she had said, timti ujnm the death 
of Ganqanelli, 'MliiAstiii shall lilM^rate- me.** 
The huuiblo peasant girl, on her part, without 
retracting her prediction, awaited itti fulfdnient 
with the most perfect tranquillity. 

With nmcli less coniidcMico than she displayed 
upon this subject, some of tlio cardinals, ptirtisans 
of the deceased PontifT, could not help betraying 
their fears, at the opening of the conclave, saying 
that surely tho siicrcd college would not compro- 
mise itself so far as to verify the reveries of a 
fanatic. The wiser among them, on the contrary, 
viewing the whole of this )>ortcntous affair, more 
than suspected the finger of God in it, and could 
not disscMublo, from themselves, at least, that tho 
candKIaito pointed out by a simple pcaKatit girl waA 
still more worthy of being seated in the poutitlcal 
chair, than ho whom the intrigm^s of courtiers had 
forced them, ns it were, to elect live years pre- 
viously. Some friendn, too, of tho Cardinal Uhahi iii, 
»lH>ke to hini, in jest, of the singularity of the pro- 
dicljon relative to his elevation, liut the joko ter- 
wni^ted seriously by his exaltation to the thi*one of 
Sfc 1 eter, under tho designation of Pius VI. 

VOL. II. « 
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Tlioro was now no longer any doubt that she who 
had so clearly predicted the pontificato of Braschi, 
would bo set at liberty by tlio new Pontiff, along 
with ihoHo whom nialovolenco had associated with 
her as accomplices. But the newly elected Pope, 
being unwilling that the justice he owed to tho pri- 
soners of his prcdcccjisor should bo suspected of 
unduo favour, ordered their case to be determined 
by those very persons who had the greatest intei*cst 
to find them guilty, viz., by that commission, which, 
without a hearing, luul previously harassed and im- 
)>risuned them. The embarrassment of these judges 
was great, but the judicial duty was imposed upon 
thcui. It was no longer possible to attribute to tho 
suggestion of the Jesuits a scries of predictions so 
clearly Jinnounccd, so literally accomplished, and so 
manifestly independent of all human combinations. 
Tiio commissiuneris therefore, found themselves com- 
pelled to recognise in them a supernatural character ; 
l>ut, in order to avoid pronouncing their own con- 
demnation, they decided that the agent in this super- 
natural business was tho Spirit of Darkness; and 
thoir defmitivo sentence, in restoring tho persons 
arrcstejl to thoir liberty, was to declare them not 
guilty, but tho mere dupes of an illusion of the devil. 
To accuse tho devil of being the author of all this 
mischief, iudt'cd, was only an expedient of the judges 
to got rid of the atVair, and nut a very happy oue 
for tliomselves. Those judges, indeed, found them- 
selves covered with confusion ; for how could tho 
father of falsehood have announced not lies, but 
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truth, and assumed tho character, not of an angel of 
darkness, but of an angel of liglit ? 

Tho sceptics, no doubt, will be disposed to regard 
the whole of this story of Bbrnahdikb Rbnzi as a 
pure invention of the Jesuits, liut M. Uouvs, u|K>n 
whoso testimony we have princi|)ally rc)ied in tho 
foregoing narrative, was at considcrublo pains tt» 
ascertain, as far as possiblo, at such a distance of 
time, tho exact truth of some of the essential facts, 
With this view, he addressed a letter, in the year 
1804, to the Cardinal Maliiy, Bishop of Muntetias- 
conc, where the village of Valentano, the birth-place 
of Ueriiardiiic Rcnzi, is situated, requesting that hin 
eminence would have the goodm^ss to communicate 
to him any information he might bo able to ubtiiin, 
in regard to this story, ujwn tlie 8|H)t. The Cardi- 
nal returned a polite and satisfactory answer to the 
inquiries of M. Bouvs, which tended to confirm the 
facts contained in the foregoing narrative. He men- 
tioned that the judicial documents relative to the 
case of Bbhnakdine Ubnzi had been transmitted tu 
Bome, and tliat no vestigo of them remained in the 
registry of his tribunal. 

The Cardinal then proceeds to say : — '* Beknak- 
niNK Ben/.i was here in tho convent of the Visitan- 
dines at the timo 1 was appointed irishop of Munte- 
liiiscone, 2Sho did not seek to be remarked by me ; 
and, fur my part, i assumed tho appearance of being 
ignorant who she wan. She was, ot that timo, about 
forty years of age, and the nuns oidy once spoke to 
mo about her, as of an honest, simple girl, without 
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Any kind of education. Tlio apostolic chamber paid 
her board in tliis convent, until the tinio when the 
states of tho church wore taken poHscssion of by the 
French. She then left tlio convent, where she could 
no longer maintain herself, and retired, not to Va« 
lontano, her native place, but to another small town 
in my diocese, Gradoli, where she lives quietly; 
and I have never heard any thing of her, either 
good or bad." 

This, we presume, is sufficient to prove tho exist- 
ence and identity of tho individual ; and the fact of 
her clairvoyiince must bo determined by the other 
evidence in her case. But if these facts are esta- 
blished, her complicity with the Jesuits, in the case 
of Gaxuanblli — in itself otiierwiso improbable — 
would, in our view, bo of little or no consequence. 

We had intended to close this chapter on the 
natural clairvoyance with the very curious case of 
M. Cazotte, the prophet of the first French Uevo- 
lution; but the narrative of this remarkable case 
has been already given to the public by my learned 
friend Professor Gregory of Kdinburgh» in his recent 
very interesting work on Animal Magnetism. Be- 
sides, we possess so many striking instances of tho 
development of this particular phenomenon, that the 
author might with some justice exclaim,— *< Inoj>em 
me copntJccU.*' 
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CHAPTER L 

In tho nuniorous instances, which formcrlj oo- 
currod, of tlio occasional dovclopmcnt of tho di?!- 
natory faculty, it never ap|»eai*s to havo boon 
imagined, even by men of genius and research, tluit 
this faculty could have been develoiied by uioro 
tlian two causes, to ono or other of whicli, -accord- 
ingly, every case of this description uiubt necessarily 
fall to be ascribed. These wera dtviue hutpirutiOHt 
or diaholieal pasgession ; and, consei|uently, every 
individual, who exhibited such phenomena, was 
accounted either a saint or a reprobate, according 
to tho |MH;uliar character of the ]»articular mani- 
festation, or tho circumstances in which tho occur- 
rences took placo* Such opinions, it w<iuld appetir, 
havo been patronised and encouraged by almost 
all religious denominations and sectaries ; andy wo 
believe, that they have not yet been entirely eradi*. 
cated oven from tho minds of x>thcrwise learned and 
iutelligeut and pious men. This belief itself, how- 
ever, we are disposed to consider as a i*eniiuint of 
ancient ignorance and heathenism. 

But wo now approach tho period when other 
views of this subject began to arrest the attention 
of many ingenious expovinuMit;d and moral philo- 
sophers; whoso interesting researches ultimately 
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tcndod to modify tho previous prepossessions of 
mankind upon this apparently mysterious subject, 
by demonstrating that tho* phenomena in question, 
wlien subjected to a moro rigid scientific scrutiny, 
miglit be explained in a moro natural and intelli- 
gible maunor, upon tho principle of a constitutional 
affection, either congenital, superinduced, or de- 
veloped by various causes in the human constitution. 
Tho steps, by which this important discovery was 
ultimately attained, were gradual and slow ; while 
the discovery itself, whether we consider its nature, 
or its importai>co, as an accession to our scientific 
and useful knowliMlgo, is, unquestionably, ono of 
the most interesting which has ever rewai*ded the 
unwearied perseverancci and ultimately successful 
eflorts, of philosophical investigation. We might 
compare the feelings of tho first discoverer of this 
new and fertile field of physico-intellectual science 
to tlioso of that enterprising navigator, who, while 
in quest of a new terrestrial world, first cast his 
eager eye, through the ocean-haze, upon the sun- 
gilt coiist of another hemisphere. 

It would be difKcuIt, however, to assign tho entire 
merit of this great physico-intellectuul discovery to 
any one individual inquirer. Tho relativo pheno- 
mena, as we have si»en» had been observed, although 
incorrectly appreciated, for ages ; but tlieso curious 
phenomena were appropriated, and applied to their 
own pur|H>ses, by a |>j\rtieular casto, who endea- 
voured to secin*e them as a monopoly; and they 
came to be considered nmch too sacred to bo sub- 
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initiod to tlio indiBcriuiinate invostigation of thv 
profaiiOf Icftt tlicy should bo deprived of all their 
•apiM>8od value in tlio ostiniation of the vulgar. 

Tlio barbarous ages, which succeeded to the over- 
throw of the great liouiau empire, wero naturally 
unfavourable to the successful prosecution of learn- 
ing, and to the refined pursuits of intellectwd sci- 
ence ; but the clouds of ignorance, su|ierstition, 
and fanaticism were, after the elapse of centuries, 
ultimately dispersed, in |iart, by the religious refor- 
mation, the controversial writing;»of the churchmen, 
and the happy invention of the printing press ; and, 
from that period, the human mind began to recover 
its natnral vigour, ehuticity, and fn^edom, and to 
exixitiute once more at large in the luminous n*gions 
of philosophical investigation. Some other imiiortant 
discoveries, which wci*e nuule about the same |)eriod, 
contributed to arouse and to fascinate the intellec- 
tu:U faculties of the inquisitive ; and much interest 
began to be displayed in investigating the most 
recondite mysteries of nature, which even the occa- 
sional persecution of a bigotted and intolerant hier- 
archy could not entirely suppress. That many 
erroneous notions wero embraced and propagated 
in the course of these inquiries, is an unqnestionablo 
truth ; but it is etpmily true that the impulse was, 
u|>on the whole, of a most salutary character, and 
tliat, in addition to some real and valuable acquisi- 
tions, many genial ideas wei*e also occasionally 
thrown out, which operated as lights, or landmarks, 
to subsequent enterprise. 
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Among tho subjects which forcibly attracted the 
minds of phiIoso|)hci*s, soon after tho revival of 
learning, there was nonOy perhaps, for a considerable 
period, which excited greater interest among men 
of a speculative turn of mind, than the newly-dis- 
covered properties of the mineral magnet. Wo 
have a multitude of treatises written expressly 
upon this subject, during tho 15th, IGth, and 17th 
centuries, as well as numerous allusions to various 
applications of tho di.scovory, in the works of our 
earlier philosophers and physicians. These treatises 
and alluHions, indeed, exhibit much ingenious but 
fanciful theory, and not a few sup])Osititiou8 or per- 
verted facts ; but many of them also present, amidst 
these volatile ingredients, a certain s(»lid substratiua 
of curious and profound observation and ingenious 
reasoning. ICven a lucky hypothesis may occa- 
sionally conduct us, perhaps foj'tuitously, to a valu- 
able train of facts. 

The authors to whom wo have here alluded are, 
unquestionably, our forerunners, or pioneers, in tho 
science of Animal Magnetism ; and a treatise, like 
the present, would appear to be incomplete with- 
out some notice of the labours of our most distin- 
guished predecessors in the wide field of this curi« 
ous enquiry. Wo shall endeavour to mako our 
retrospect as brief as possible. 

We may take the liberty of passing over a few 
of the earliest writers on Magic and Magnetism — 
such as KiiiNus Maksilius, Picus i>b Miuandola, 
AuuKNTiEK, JouuEiiT, &c., and proceed, at once 
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to advert to tliat rooro celobratetl diaractcr, Tiibo- 
PHRA8TIT8 Pakacblsub — ii nmn of oxtraordiimrv 
energy, talents, and oocentricity, whoso very erroni 
may bo said to have proceeded fn »in an oxtibcrantN) 
of imaginative genius. Tliis remarkable man flou- 
rished in an age when modieal science, to which 
his mind was particularly devotcd« had degoneratiHl 
into an empty scholastic jargon, and empirical prac- 
tice; and the Galenic doctors had become mcro 
empty empirics and bunglers in the exercise of their 
profession. 

PAiiAC'Eii»U8 made glorious eflbrts to raiso bin 
profession from that ignoble state of degradation 
into which it had unhappily fallen, and to elevate it 
once more, upon the firm ]K'destal of experience and 
scientititi invcbtigatioii. llo was the most accom- 
plished chemist of his time; and perceiving that the 
unworthy disciples of Galkn, with their venewct ions, 
cathartics, and emetics, obtained »n)all suecetM iu th«; 
actual cure of diseases, and were surpassed by tlio 
most wretched and illiterate barliers, itinerant quarks 
and mountebanks, ho could not avoid holding them 
in the greatest contempt; and his lively genius 
prompted him to attempt an entire and fundamental 
revolution in the science and practice of medicine. 
Throwing aside the works of Galen, at tliat timo 
in high repute, he resolved to study physic after a 
different method. He asked himself the im|K>rtant 
question : If there wei*e no teachers of nie<licine in 
the world, how should I proceed to learn the true 
art of physic ? And the answer was : Nowhere clso 

Vol. il l 
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tlinii in ilio open book of Xaturo, irrittch by tlio 
(ingor of God. Tliis, then, lio determined to nmko 
liis Acliool, tlirowing a»ido the books of pliyfiicians m 
onipty and iinprofitubic ; resolving, an ho says, to 
bo ^nidcil, tboncefurtli, by the great light of nature, 
and not by tlio unsteady and flickering glare of tlio 
a|iothci'ary*» lamp. 

With this view, l^AiiACEiiiUs determined to tra- 
vel ; and in order to have the best opportunity of 
seeiniL; every thing most remarkable in nature, he 
resolved to travel on foot. Having previously 
studied met«illurgy, ho visited and examined the 
mint's in Hungary, Ciermany, Sweden, and Norway. 
H«) travelled throughout almost the whole of the 
then known world, and industriuusly sought tu 
storo his mind with useful knowledge. ** 1 have 
gone," nays he, ••in pursuit of knowledge, even at 
the risk of my life, and havo not been ashamed to 
reeeivo information even from tho poorest itinerant 
newMmong(n*s ami harbors.*' Ho also ntudied ana- 
tomy and surgery, and laboured with gi*eat success 
and reputation in this department of medical ac- 
tpiirement. Having thus accumulated a vast store 
of wisdom and experience, ho was appointed a Pi-o- 
fessor at the University of Ihisle, tho chairs of which 
wei*o tilled by tho most eminent men of all coun- 
tries. During his travels, ho had forgotten a great 
deal of his Latin, and, on that account, ho felt him- 
si*lf i*om|>elled to lecture in German, which, at that 
time, was accounted an extraordinary heresy. Ho 
was also attacked on tho score of his travels, and 
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tho simplicity of his dress and mode of living. IK* 
defended himself with much vigouri and somo as- 
perity; inveighed against tho Galenio lie-a-bods 
with groat hitterness, and closed liis defence with 
tlio following remarkable expresi»ions :— " WritingK 
must bo examined by means of their letters, but 
nature by means of travelling; and tho different 
lands and provinces constitute the pages pf tlu* 
great code of nature." 

In many passages of his works, he manifests tho 
greatest reverence for IIippociiates, who, like him- 
self, had travelled the right path to the temple of 
truth, lie inveighed only against tho groundlesn 
theory of Galkn, and tho subtleties engrafted upon 
it by the Arabian physicians. It was this, and not 
tlie sciences, as alleged by his antagonistH, against 
whirh ho contended throughout the whole cuurso of 
bi^ life. He incurred also the enmity of the n\}fu 
thecairies, in conse(|uence of the simplicity uf his 
prescriptions. ** The apothecaries," saiil he, ** are 
my enemies, becanso I don't empty their boxes ; 
my prescriptions nro plain and simple, and do not 
consist of forty or sixty difterent uigredients, like 
those of tho Galenic doctoi*s. I consider it my duty 
to cure my patients, and not merely to till the 
purses of the a|>othecaries." 

In his treatise on tho properties of the nmgnot, 
pAHACEiiit's observes, that ** tho magnet has long 
lieen exhibited to tho eyes of all, and yet no one 
has ever thought of im|uiring whether it is possesKe<l 
of any other powers besides that of attracting iron. 
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The routine-doctors frequently object to ine tliat I 
will not follow tlio ancients. But in what should 1 
follow tlicni? All that they have said about the 
uiagnot aniounU to nothing;. Lay that which 1 have 
said upon this subject in the balance, and judge for 
yourselves. Had I blindly followed others, and 
made no experiments myself — in that case, 1 should 
have known no more than what every peasant sees, 
vi/.., that it attracts iron. But every philosopher 
ou<;ht to investigate for himself; and thus I have 
found that the magnet, besides its most obvious 
property — that of attracting iron — possesses, in 
atldition, a secret and more universal power." 

Pauaccusus then gives u variety of directions fur 
the medicinal exhibition of the magnet; and he 
mentions a number of diseases in which he appears 
to consider it a specific. A subject of this nature, 
however, cannot be adequately discussed by a lay- 
num in medicine, although it well deserves to be 
carefully studied and investigated by the profession. 
The observations of this eminent man ui>on the solar, 
planetairy, and atmospheric influences upon the hu- 
man system, are also well worthy of attention. 

The author of this treatise, however, is naturally 
more anxious to proceed to the consideration of 
those pjrtions of the writings of Paracelsus, whidi 
appear to bo more innuediately conversant with the 
particular branch of the general subject he has un- 
<lertaken to investigate. 

A largo pi'oportion of the medical system of Ta- 
UACELscs is founded upon magnetism. His Uingunge, 
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liowevor, is not always very clear to a modern rcader» 
and, on this account, it is frequently very difficult 
to comprehend his prociso moaning. He seeniH to 
hold thati in tho human frame, there exists mme- 
thing of a sidereal natui*o — something derived from 
tho stars. But although this sidereal substance may 
lie considered as material, yet, in relation to the far 
grosser body, it may bo deemed in certain respoctH 
spiritual. Tliis su1>stancc ho denominates Ma^netf 
Microcoami; and ho appears to consider this ele- 
ment as connected with tho heavenly bodies, and as 
attracting tlieir inHuences to itself; and, upon this 
principle, ho endeavours to explain many of the 
phenomena of nature. In his sinrond book on tho 
IMaguo, he assumes the fact, that in the human or- 
ganism there exists a magnetic )K)wer which attracts 
diseases out of the chaos; and, in his fourth treatise 
on the siimo subject, he maintains that the magnetic 
]iowcr is difTused throughout univei>>al nature ; that 
the human Mionia attracts to itself )N»is<iiu»us i|uali- 
ties from tho moon, the stars, and other objects; 
and that, on the other hand, the moon and the stars 
attr.ict such poisonous exhalations to themselves, and 
again distribute them to other bodies. All this nmy 
bo considered as equivalent to what may be deno- 
minated atmospheric influences.* 



• Wo give tUo foHowing qiccinicii of the gfyle of Para- 
CKLBUH, ill his Latin worlia« wliich we fre<)iieutly find it diai- 
cult to tniuslatc in an inteUigibic manner :^ 

** Simtkm atiraciteam vim im m Aojno qwnpte eontiitim 
Jrri^ 9Ma in uno tjradu cum maynetka vi ctrtnlHr. Jam ergo 
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It 18 ratlior romarkablo tliat Paracelsus oxploins 
tho phenomena of infection very much upon the 
same principles as have been adopted by Fhedkuick 
lIuFisi^NU, in his treatirto on iS'yiii/xi^/iy. 

Tho following passa^o is intoresting, as demon- 
Ntniting tho decided opinion of Pauacklhus in i*iu 
gard to tho value of Magnetism in its relation to me- 
dicine ; — '* I maintain, moi*ebver/' jMiys he> ** clearly 
and openly, from what I have myself ex|>erienced, 
that such a deep secret lies hUhfen in J/a*jfnetismt as 
iH'nders it iufj^ossiUe to make cciiy great progress 
in the knouMf/e and cure ofdiseaseSf without an 
aetptaintance with its principles.'* 

For the opinions of Pauacei^uh on the subject 
«if dreams, virions prei(cntimcnts, foi*ebodings, pi*e* 
dictions, &c. — all of which ho explains upon mag- 
netic principles — we must refer our inquisitive 
readers to tho works of tlio author himself. 

Parac'klsi's w*as, uncjuestionably, a very renuirk- 
nble man, with a highly original genius, unpi*oYed 
by self-cultivation. As the great founder of the 
chemical school of medicine, he was long held in 
high estinmtion ; and his anticipations of tho mag- 
netic doctrines — which, at tho present time, are 
almost daily receiving fresh contirmation — give him 



' homo foiu srrus fnr vim ittam ad te trahit circumsiang sibi 
ekaot, I line Hifuitur infectio ai'n's in /tomwe. llinc inttUi* 
tfitr fftiofl Magnet utte $piritunlit in komiue tit quterent homi* 
nem infictum^ ti uniuturjbrit cum chuo. Sic taniper ana//- 
neticam hane altractionan ab trgrit ii{ficinntur,^-^VAUACELsi 
t>|HT. Oiiiii. CiMU'V. 1G58. Vol. I. p. c;u. 
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iinquostionablo claims to our candid consideration. 
In rocont tiinos, wo believe, his numerous and 
valuable writings liavo been little consulted by pro- 
fossiunal men ; and it must be c(»nfe»iKHl| tluit tlio 
obscurity of the st}lo in which his |MH;uliar idons 
are conveycil, is calculated to re|H*l rutlu^r than tu 
attract us to the study of his works. 

Tktuus PoMruNATius was nearly contoniiH>mry 
with Pakackusus, having been born at Maiituu in 
the year 14G2. lie was the author of several 
ietirncd works ; one of them entitled De InatHlu^ 
tUmibm (of enchantments), which gave gnvit um- 
brage, and was violently attacked as heretical, in an 
age of ignorance and prejudice. The object of \\w 
author was to prove that nmgic and sorcery pi*o* 
cecded from natund causes not yet discovei'ed, and 
that they wei*o inqiroiierly aricribed to da*moniacal 
agency. At Rome, this work wa^ |»lace4l in the 

iiAi*TisTA VAN llci^MONT, u celebrated physician 
of Drabaiit, may be considered as the suci*es«or tif 
pARACEiJSt's, in the chemical and magnetic school 
of medicine, lie was Imihi, of a noble familyi nt 
llrussels, in tlie year 1577, and died in 1(>44. Of 
this eminent physician, and his peculiar doctrines 
and discourses, the author of the present treatise 
has already tiiken some notice in Isis Rcvclata ; and 
two admirable dissertations on the same subject, by 
M. DeL£uzc, will be found in the JJiUhtheqw dn 
MagnetUme Animal, Tom. I., p. 4r>. and Tom. II., 
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]»• 198, Paris, 1K17; to which wo would earnestly 
tliroct the attention of our inquisitive readers. 

Van IIeij^iont, like his predecessor, Paraceuus, 
was a man of extraordinary natural genius and 
perspicacity ; and, like Paiiacelsls, too, he distin- 
i;uishe<l himself as a chemist. But to us» of course, 
liis merits as a iimgiietist are his most attractive 
ijualifications. 

Van IIelmont asserted the existence of a magical 
or m»<;netic power in man, in terms as distinct and 
decided, us those employed hy Paiiacelsits. This 
|Miwer, according to our author, lies hidden in the 
human frame, until roused into exertion by special 
causes, or upon {larticular occasions ; it becomes even 
utore active^ when (he external bodif is in a state of 
tjttietfcence ; and it is occasionally manifested in 
tlreains of a prophttic character; so that God nuiy 
he Haid to be nearer to man when asleep, than wlieii 
awake; and lie denies the influence of the devil in 
the production of the magnetic ])hcnomena. The 
Houl, according to Van IIei.mont, is not iid'cssarily 
attaehed to any one iKirtieular organ, but may U) 
considered as dilfused throughout the entii*e organ- 
i-Hin. liut he regards the ph,cns »tlaris its its priu- 
rip;il residence — the priuuiry organ of the soul— • 
the seat t»f tiie sensibility, as the head is that of 

mcMuorv. 

We may be permitted to observe, that those men 
of genius, who have elevated themselves above their 
age by their scientitic ac(|uirements, have very fre- 
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qucntly propounded ideas, of which the truth and im- 
portanco have only been recognised after a long lapm 
of tinio. A great projiortion of the writings of Van 
Hblmont did not become intelligiblo until after the 
iliscovery of Mksmeiu Tho reader must also bo 
reminded that Van JIglmont used tho wurd Mauic 
in a favourable scuiie. AU occult science, ho says, 
or that wliich is elevated above what we aciiviiiH) by 
means of sense, observation, and calculation, ii« 
Mu^icid; every power which belongs not to a 
merely mechanical action, is a magical (lower, and 
Nature is tho grand magician. 

For a complete exiK)sition of the magnetic and 
other opinions of Van IIelmont, we must, for tho 
Kike of bi*evity, refer our readers to his own vohi- 
uiinous ti'catises, ami to tho authors already referriHl 
tu, who have exi>ounded and conuuentiHl u|K>n his 
)icculiar do<!trincs. 

The magnetic doctrines of PAKAc*Et4ii's and Van 
Uklmunt were subsiupiently adopted, eximndod, 
and ilhis&trateil, in various ways, by a number of 
other higenious authors, amougnt others by II. 
CcMlNELIUS Auitll.»|*A, HonEUY FLtllll, Atiianasii's 

KinciiEU, Wiuuiu* Maxwell,* a physician of 
Scottish extraction, &c. Tho last mentioneil author 
is thought to have appriKtched neaivst to tho doc- 
trines of tho nioi*o nioilorn Magnetists; indi*ed, 
Mesmer has been sometimes accused, although, we 
think, u|K>n somewhat slender grounds, and with 
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siiiaII probability, of having borrowed tlie essential 
ilognios of his system from the aphorisms of Max- 

WKIX. 



CHAPTER LI. 

SuMK Striking excinplifications of those peculiar 
(H*ganio states wo have already described, as occur- 
ring either naturally, or produced by tho artiticial 
]H*oces.seH of Animal ^lagnetisui, or other exciting 
causes, may bo found in tho persons of certain cele- 
brated historical characters, both in active and in 
eontem]ilative life, as w(;II as in many well-known 
theohophists and mystical writers at diftei'ent periods 
antecedent to our knowledge of the principle in 
operation, and tu the direct and scientitic applica- 
tion of the magnetic processes to practical purpO!»es. 
Among tho ancients, we nmy distinguish Ztmo- 

ASTKU, CoNHHitS, — rVTllAdOUAS aud SorHATKS, 

^'c, among the (j reeks ; and there are several other 
authors and remarkable personages, in dilVeront 
ages, who might, ])erhaps, be included, with great 
pri>pri(3ty, under the same category. Tho conduct 
and writings of such persons have fretjuently been 
ascribed to monomania, to eccentricity of character, 
i>r tu actual insanity ; although, we suspect, they 
might be more appropriately attriluited to Mome 
modification of the ecstatic allections, which we 
o«*ca!«ionaIIy And ussociateJ with considerable intel- 
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Icctiuil power and scientific acquirement, oltlKNigh 
more or less abnormal in tlieir manifestations, 

A particular and minute examiiuttion of the lives, 
actions, and writings of individuids of this character, 
so far as tlioy are known, would lead us tuo far 
from the imiuediato ohjvct of our present inquiry-. 
Wo shall, thorefure, restrict ouriielves to a »hort 
account of two individiiaU, who llourii»hed in cum- 
panitivoly modern timoi^, and who apiiear to afford 
pretty iipponito iuHtaiKes of the active and the |nis- 
sivo afloctioii we have undertaken to illiiHtrate. 
Wo allude to the great Arabian IViiioe and Pi*ophet, 
MAiicniKT, and to the eelebratcil religious Myotic, 

SWEDENUOKO. 

In the few particulars relative to the life and 
I'liaracter of Mahomet, to which w'o shall have occa- 
»iun to advert, wo shall follow the iiuiTutive of the 
Utcst biographer of the gi*eat Arabian Prophet 
and LcgLshitor, the very intelligent' Mr Wa.*»hington. 
Irving. 

Wo may panii over, as a|>oeryphal, the miracles 
which aro said to have ocouri*ed during the infancy 
of the Prophet, as the prei*urs«»ry Mgim of his futui*e 
mirtsion. In his youth, during a journey, he arrived 
ut llosra, a city inhabited by Nestorian Cliristiaiis, 
where he and his undo were entertained with great 
ho.oipitality. It is said that one of the monks, ** on 
converMiig with Mahomet, was surpvisinl at the 
j»rccocity of his intellect, and interenied by his eager 
desire for information, which npfH^ars to have had 
reference priiiciinilly to matters of religimi." — •• lie 
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iridulgod the original b'uas of his mind— a turn for 
1-ovcrio and religious speculation, which ho had 
€3vinccid from his carliost years." — ** Intense occupa- 
tion of the mind ou one subject, accompanied by 
forvent enthusiasm of spirit, could not but have a 
]K)\vcrfuI eiTcct upon his frame. I/e Itecame sttbjeti 
to ih'dtnMt to ectfidska €ind traiwes" — " Often he 
ivould tone all consciousness of surrounding objects, 
and lie upon the ground as if insensible*** He ap- 
)ietir!S indeed, to have been constitutionally subject 
to fits of opilepsvi and to occasional paroxysms of 
Homnambulism, or sleep-waking, and was haunted 
by dreams and visions, lie is also said to have 
)»osscssed an extraordinary gift of inspiring a 
devoted attachment in his followers and depen- 
dents. In short, ho was a powerfully magnetic 
man. 

Such was Maiiombt as an individual. The trans- 
actions of his public career are too well known to 
requiro repetition. 

The religious doctrines propounded by !^Iaii<>- 
MKT have been subjected to nnich criticism and 
eontiimely ; while the motives which regulated his 
eunduct have not escaped the most virulent asper- 
Hiun». We are disposed to view his character in a 
somewhat ditferent light, Maiiomut, in our view 
of his character, was an euvrguineiw — a religious 
4*nthusiast—- a faimtio, if you will ; but, at the same 
time, ho was a nmn imbued with high conceptions, 
and gifted with indomitable energy — in short, a 
magnetic clairwi^mt, llis honesty, indeed, has 
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been impeached, but, bb we think, without any junt 
cause. In the main points, we concur in the deli- 
neation of the character of this great man given by 
Mr Washington Irving. 

" Ilis intellectual endowments were unquestion- 
ably of an extraordinary kind. In his diet, ho wuh 
sober and abstemious; in his dres^s, simple ami 
unaffected. lie was just in all his private dealingn. 
lie was naturally of an irritable temiieranicnt, but 
bad cuntrivcd to bring his teni|ier under great con- 
trol. Ill his ]>ublic career, ho has In^en repri»st»nt(»d 
as an unprineipiiHl impostor, and this judgment 
appears to have been formed from his asserted 
visions and revelations. Hut it cannot be proved 
that these, so far as genuine, may not have pro- 
cetnlcd naturally from his magnetic temfHTament, 
and were by no means deliberate falsehoods. We 
must bear in mind, too, tbat many of the extrava- 
gancies— dreanui, visions, and revelations — which 
liuvo been attributed to him, are entirely sjiurious.** 
*' The miracles ascribed to him are all fabricatiimM 
of Moslem xealots. lie expressly and repeatedly 
disclaimed all miracles excepting the Koran, which 
ho pronounced to be the greatest of miracles. But 
the Koran, as it now exists, is not the sainio Koran 
tldivercd by Mahomet to his disciples, but has 
undergone nuiuy corruptions ami inter|Milatioiis. 
It was not until some time after the death of tlitv 
Prophet, that the detached pabsages of the Korun 
were gathered together and transcribed by the 
direction of Abu lleker. The heterogeneous frag- 
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inonts, tluis collected, woro tlirown together without 
Aolection, without chronological order, and without 
HjHteni of any kind," 

In reviewing the whole conduct of Mnhoinct, we 
have come to the conclusion that ho wns no con- 
scious impostor, hut that he acted under the im- 
pulses of an entlnisiastic and visionary spirit. '* Wo 
tind him repeatedly suhjcct to trances and ecstasies 
in times of peculiar agitation and excitement, when 
he may have fancied himself in communication with 
the Deity, and those were idmost always followed 
hy revelations." With Mr Irving, therefore, " we 
are far from considering Mahomet the gross and 
impious impostor that some have represented him.'* 
lie was, undouhtedly, a man of great genius and 
suggestive imagination; but it appears to us that 
ho was, in a v(M*y considerable degree, the creaturo 
. of impulse and excitement, and very nnich at the 
mercy of circumstances. The magnetic tempersi- 
ment, when powerfully prevalent in tho idiosyn- 
crasy, very frecpiently assumes a religious or devo- 
tional charact(n*. It did so decidedlv in the case of 
Mahomet. We are told that " prayer, that vital 
duty of Islamism, and that infallible purifier of tho 
soul, was his constant practice. Trntit in God was 
his comfort and support in times of trial and 
des|H)ndency, On tho clemency of God he reposed 
all his hopes of eternal happiness. AyeaUa relates 
that, on one occasion, sho incpiired of him, * Oh, 
Prophet I do none enter paradise but through God's 
mercy y* * Mono, none, none!* replied ho, with 
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cariic»t and oiiiphatio repetition. * But jrou, oli 
IVophct, will not you enter excepting' through his 
compassion f ' Tlien Mahomet put his hand upon 
his head, and replied three times, with great 8oh*m- 
nity : ' Neither Miall I outer paradiso unless (lod 
cover me witli his mercy.' 

** When he hung over the deatlibed of his infant 
son, Ibrahim, resif^iiation to the will of God was 
exhibited in his conduct under tliis keenc*st of alllic- 
tions ; ami the hopo of soon rejoining \m cliild in 
paradise was liis consolation. When he followed 
him to the grave, he invoked his spirit, in the 
awful examimition of the tomb, to hold fant to the 
foundations of the faith — the unity of God, and his 
own missi(»n as a prophet. Kven in his own dying 
hour, when there could bo no longer a worldly 
motive for deceit, he still breathed tlio Mime reli- 
gious devotion, and the same belief in his «>wn 
apostolic mission. The last words that ti^embhnl on 
Ills lips ejaculated a trust of soon entering into blisn- 
ful companionship with tlio prophets who had gone 
bofoi*e him. 

" It is diiHcult to reconcile such ardent, persevering 
piety with an incessant system of blasphemous 
imposture ; nor such pure, and elevatetl, and benig- 
nant precepts as are contained in the Koran, with 
a mind haunted by ignoble piissions, and devoteil 
to the grovelling interests of mere mortality ; and 
wo iind no other satisfactory niodo of solving tlie 
enigma of his character and conduct, than by su|»- 
loosing that the ray of mental hallucination which 
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fliiMhoil upon liiA ontliuftlastic spirit, during his ruii- 
gious ocHtaHJos in tho midnight cavern of Mount 
Ilnriu continued nioro or less to bowildor him with 
n Kpocics of mononmnia to tho end of his career, 
and that lie died in tho delusive bolief of his mi»i- 
sion as a prophet." 

Such was Maiiombt, — tlio man who gathered 
together tho scattered tribes of Arabia, and dis$>e. 
minated tliosc religious doctrines which subsequently 
liecume diffused over a large portion of the Eastern 
world. In subsccjuent times, indeed, a number of 
fanciful dognuis and ceremonial usages became en- 
grafted upon the original crctMl of the prophet of 
Islam ; but these must bo considered as excrescences 
u|Hin tho simple tenets of its founder, and not sanc- 
tioned by his precejits or example. 

It is unquestionable, that a great pro]»ortioii of 
tho original artieh^s of the Mahometan faith were 
borrowed from tho Old ami New Testament 8cri|)- 
turcH. Hut in the religion of Islam, our Saviour 
wan held to have been merely a prophet of God, 
whoso mission was superseded by that of Mahomet. 

Emanuel Swedenuoku was a very remarkable 
genius in more than one respect, although ho is now 
ehioHy known as the founder of a new and very 
peculiar religious sect. He was born at Stockholm 
in the year 1G88. In tho earlier period of his life, he 
devoted himself, with great /.eal, industry, and suc- 
cess, to tho study of the physical sciences — miner- 
alogy, mathematics, astronomy, ^'c. ; and he after- 
warils travelled into various foreign lands — England, 
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Holland, Franco, and Oormany— in piinwit of know- 
lodge, llo then rcturnwl to Iil« native country, 
wlicro ho attracted the notice of Charles XII., hy 
whom he was ap|)ointod assessor of the Collc;rc of 
Mines ; and lie distuiguislicd himself by the inven- 
tion of certain machinery for the usoof the King in 
tranftporting his artillery to the siege of Fi-edericks- 
hall, lie also employed himself, about this |>eri<Kl. 
ill the publication of several treatises on algebra, 
iiionerarv science, the orbits of the planets, the tides. 
&c., for which ho received the thanks of the govern- 
iiicnt, and obtained a patent of nobility. On mattei>» 
connected with his official duties, he visited the Swe- 
dish and Saxon mines, and wrote iustructivo treatises 
on these subjects ; and, with siniilui* objects in view, 
)io went to examine the mines of Austria and Hun- 
gary. About this period tho academies of UpMda 
and Petei*sburgh sent him their respective diplomas. 
His 0/>cra Phihtsophica ct Minerahnjlca apjieiired 
ii^ 1734 in thi'ee folio volumes, and were well recei- 
ved by the learned throughout Europe. Jietweeh 
tijo ^'cars 1738 and 1740, ho enlarged his acquisi- 
tions by Ijis travels in France and Italy ; and upon 
!"*« return to his native country, he published his 
^'^ork on tho Economy of the Animal Kingdom, 
^'hich contributed to extend las reputation' as a 
'**4tural philosopher. 

In tho year 1743, xvliilo sojourning hi I^ndon. 

^^KDENUOKci, who had hitherto been entirely occu- 

/ *^d with the study of material nature, had a vision, 

^ ivhicli, according to his own account, ho received 

Vol. ir. 
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It ciilt to OBtablish an intorcoiir«o with the realm of 
Hpirits. WhtHhor from a coiiHtitutional predisiKMi- 
iiuii, from tho exhaustion produced by incessant 
iiu^ntal hibour, or from other causes, tho mind of 
tho great naturalist suddenly underwent a complete 
fliunge : Tho eyes of tho inner man wero suddenly 
cipcncd — ho became ecstatic ; henceforth, his whole 
occunNitiou consisted in seeing and conversing with 
Hpirits, and in committing to writing tho things that 
were i*cvealed to him from tho invisible world. The 
works which he published after this period, and 
which, he tells us, he wrote us the Secretary of the 
l^>rd, were printed chiefly at his own expense. 
These mystical publications attracted a number of 
renilers and admirers, iind, subsequently, made many 
converts to his spiritual views. 

SwKnKNnouu, however, was no common inipos- 
t«ir ; he was merely an enthusiast.^ visionary — ^u 
vrisinc* lie becamo the founder of a peculiar i*eli- 
\rioiiH sect» called, after his name, tho Sivethnbin*' 
f/ittiis, which gradually increased to a pretty nu- 
itiorous liody, and ultinuitcly diifused itself over 
difTcrent <|uarters of the world. Of their |>eculiar 
doctrines it is no business of ours to siieuk. They 
are a quiet, harndess, mystical sect, expectants of 
the New Jerusalem ; and they generally, it is be- 
lievodt accept the doctrines and phenomena of Ani- 
nud Magnetism, which they conceive to be favourable 
to their own religious views. 

Tho idiosyncrasy of Sweden uokg exhibits a close 
analogy to that of several other ancient and modern 
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charactors: Socratbs, Plato, Plotinusi Poa- 
wiYRY, Deiimen, Uukyan. Fox, Pascal, Ouion, 
BouiiiONON, and various other myotics ; in wlioin 
tho sensibility appears to have preiluniiiuitcti, in a 
greater or less degree, over tlio intolloet. In order 
to comprehend tho tiioughts and expressions of 
such individuals, wo must endeavour to divest our- 
selves of our corporeal, fleshly nature, and to 
becomo wholly spirit — like tho Eastern devotees, 
tlio natural crisiacs, or tho magnetic sumnanilmlists. 
" SwEDENHORu," says Mr Emerson, " has ren- 
doiH^d a double service to mankind. By the science 
of ox|>crimcut and use, he made his Hri^t «teps : lie 
observed and published the laws of nature; and 
ascending by just degrees, he was fireil with piety 
at the harmonies ho felt, and abandoned himK*lf to 
his joy and worship. This was his first service. 
If tho glory was too bright for his eyes to U'ar, if 
ho staggered under tho trance of dcli;;ht, the nioix* 
excellent is tho spectacle he saw, the idealities tif 
being which beam and blazo through hiui, and 
which no infirmities of tho prophet are sufficient to 
obscure; and ho renders a Second jiassive service 
to men, not less than the first — porliaps, in the 
great circle of being, and in the retributions of ?»pi- 
ritual nature, not less glorious or less beautiful to 
himself." 
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CHAPTER LIl. 

Wb now approach tho period of modern practical 
oxi)orimcnt, when tlio romarkablo facU» of whicli wc 
have boon hitherto attempting to prove the reality, 
by nuinet*outt in»t:incc(» of their actual oceurrciicts 
wore, at lengtli, demoiiHtrated with such clear ami 
incontrovOrtibU* evidence as ought to have put even 
tho most inveterate and the most outrageous scep- 
ticism to silence, at lea^t, if not to assent; and 
which tended to throw an effulgence of light upon 
certain otherwise inexplicable phenomena, which 
had been previously ascribed to obscure, inadc- 
ipiatOy or supposititious causes. 

Tho modern science of Animal Magnetism, indeed, 
is essentially and deeply founded in nature. The 
doctrine itself has been entirely deduced from the 
results of ordinary experiment and observation, in 
the Slime way as the sciences of the mineral mag- 
netism, of electricity, and galvanism ; and tho con- 
ditions u|H)n which the action of this new agent has 
been found to de))end, are so exceedingly simple, in 
so far as they have been hitherto ascertained, that 
many ignorant and incredulous i>er8ons have treated 
the bare enunciation of them with levity and ridi- 
<!ulo, as, apparently, at first sight, utterly inade<|uate 
to the production of tho alleged clFects, which last, 
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thoreforo, aro incontidoratoly rejected, at once, a« 
apocrjrplial. It ii only, indccnl, after re|ioatcfl 
ox|)erinKmt8, and a lonj; and attentive study of tlio 
niitlienticatod iilicnoiucna, tliat wo become per* 
suadcd, or, rather, feel ourselves coni]ieUed to 
admit the reality of the asserted agency. It is a 
well known fact» that almost all of the modern 
iglvocatcs of the doctrine of Animal Magnetism 
wcro originally the most determined sceptics. The 
irresistible force of the evidence gradually extorted 
from them a full acknowledgment of the trutli. 

We beg leave to direct the attention of our 
readers to a few simple facts. 

In all ages, and, probably, amongst all natioiia» 
a certain sanative eflicacy has been usually ascribcxl 
to the touch of the human hand, to the placing of 
it u|K)n the body of a sick |)erson, or gently rub- 
bing with it {tractim taiujere) any |)art of the body 
tliat may lmpi>en to have been ex|K>Hed to injury. 
This fact, indeed, must bo quite familiar to all of iim 
from our childhood, although, for ages, both philc». 
sophy and thera]KMitic science disdained to l^iy any 
attention to an instinctive pi*ocess, so natural and 
so simple ; and, consCcpicntly, no attempt was nmdo 
to sigmilise and generalise the phenomena, or to 
assign any satisfactory rcison for. the soothing 
hiduenco of this simple operation. But, as tlio 
author has observed elsewhere, it will probably be 
found, upon duo investigation, that nature never 
confers a general instinct without having some par- 
ticular object in view ; and, in the present instance, 
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the BiHScifio end and purpose are so immediately 
iibvious, that it ap^iears truly surprising that those 
nhould so long have escaped notice, or, rather, that 
having been once noticed — ^and we shall presently 
Mce that, in remote times, manipulation was a well- 
known and very prevalent remedial process — it 
should ever afterwards have been overlooked and 
neglected. ^lankiud frequently travel far and 
wide, in order to disicover something which actually 
lies at their own doors. But, notwithstanding the 
pride of science, we humbly presume to maintain 
tliat philosophy can never suffer any real degrada- 
tion by availing itself of the simple and obviouK 
indications of nature. 

In point of fiict, have not many of the sciences 
derived their origin fi*om casual observations equally 
inHigniticant in appearance ? 

Natural insitinct prumpts a patient to apply his 
hand t(» any particular part of his body in which 
ho feels {Miin, If he shotdd happen to have reccivinl 
a blow, or any local bodily injury, the hand instinc- 
tively moves towards the suffering {mrt, and pro- 
bably rubs it gently. In like manner, in the case 
«>f a headache, or any other painful morbid affec- 
tion, it almost invariably hap|>ens that we natu- 
rally seek relief from the a]iplication of the hand 
ti) the region where the {min is felt. Ubi dolor, ihi 
tlitjitus. In similar complaints, too, an alleviation 
of pain is frequently e.\|)erienced from the same 
o|>eration, when pei*formed by another person, witli 
the serious intention of relieving the painful sensii- 
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tkMi. Tlio almost iiistontiincous rcUcf wliich may 
bo tlius adiiiini^torod, cspocially in tho caso of cur- 
tain siiosuiodic affections, is now woll known to every 
practical uiagncti.scr. This last mentioned proceiM, 
indoed, is (amiliurly known and appreciated in tlio 
nursery, wliero it is frequently resorted to by tlio 
female attendants upon eliildren. Wben a child 
lias been accidentally injured, or is otherwise suffer- 
iug |)a!n, it usually runs to its niother» or its nurse, 
who places it on her knee/ presses it to her breast, 
applies her luind to the part affected, rubs it gently, 
and, in many instaucess soothes the painful sensa- 
tion, and, probably, sets the child asleep. Tliis in 
Animal Magnetism, in its most simple and nuis^t 
natural, although, perhaps, its rudest form. " Mag- 
netism," says an eminent magnctiser and practical 
writer on the subject — " Magnetism is as necessary 
to the young infant as the milk of its nurse. Xa- 
ture has conferred the instinctive feeling of its lK»ne- 
f»tH upon all mothers. Their caressing and ufTec. 
tioiiato hand, the gentle and genial warmth of their 
breast and their breath, form around the tender 
infant a magnetic atmosphere incessantly active, 
which constitutes the best ram|wrt, ami the most 
eliicacious remedy against tho causes of all thow 
vjwious diseases which are so fre(piently and ho 
rapidly fatal at this early period of life." 

Such is, in a few words, the very simple observa- 
tion upon which the practice of the magnetic treat- 
ment of diseases appears to have been originally 
ftMnidcd ; and the very simplicity of the fact ku 
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ubm3rvod, no lam than tho many absurd species of 
mystification in which it has been subsequently en- 
vclo|)ed, lias probably tended to retard tho general 
introduction and improvement of tho processes, as 
well OS the univerKal recognition of tho sui>erstrue- 
turo of doctrino which has been gradually raised 
upon the basis of these facts. 

lint it is tho peculiar business, and the inii)crative 
duty, of every sound practical philosopher, not only 
to study tho actual phenomena of nature, even in 
tho most simplo of her manifestations, but, if pui^bi- 
blo, to discover the general laws according to which 
her operations are conducted, and the objects to 
which they may bo made subservient, with a view 
to tho legitimate and beneficial application of our 
acquirements to the purposes of life. It is in this 
way, indeed, that hiowMtje ultimately becomcH 
jtowfr. 

If wo look attentively into tho early history of all 
nations, ancient and modern, wo cannot fail to dis- 
cover overy whet*o distinct and unequivocal vestiges, 
not only of a general belief in tho agency in ques- 
tion, but also of tho almost universal application of 
this agency, in one modification or another, as a 
Minativo process. Wo may everywhere recognise 
tho essential characteristics of tho phenomena de- 
scribed by tho modern magnetists, although almost 
invariably disguised by certain purely accessory 
circumstances, or rendered obscure by tho dark and 
distorting atmosphere of superstition and mysticism, 
rncquivocal traces of tho magnetic treatment of 
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diseases, as wo Imvo already seen, may bo discover- 
ed in early times, and under various modificatiuus, 
among tlio ancient Clinldoans the Babylonians, tlio 
Persians, the llindcKM, the Egyptians, the Grcekn, 
and tlic Uonians. llio early liiHttirians and |Kiet»<, 
indeetl, are full of allusions to tlio processes employ- 
e<l, and the elToots produciHl, in the Kjryptian anU 
Oi*oek Temples of Health, to the tmiple-ikleep, thu 
prophetic dreams, and the cures alleged to have liet*it 
|H.M*furmcd by the maiiipiilatiuns of the ]ti'iin»(s, which 
an ill-directod popular belief, founded u|K>n the hu- 
perstitious notions of an unenlighteneil age, inmie- 
diately ascribed to the supernatural intcr|K»sition of 
some beneficent presiding deity. We have all iieeii 
taught, indeed, from our infancy, to regard the piHi* 
ceedings alluded to as the moivoilspringof trirkery, 
imposture, anil delusion; but it is the buhiness of 
philosophical investigation to endeavour, in all such 
uiatteri», to separate what wo have every reason to 
believe to be true, or what is at least prolisible and 
credible, from that which is obviously fali»e or erri»- 
neous — to disenUuigle the simple facts from tlu* 
fanciful trappings with which they may have lKH.»n 
enveloped — the truths of natui*e from the falschoiuls 
of fiction ; and, in the present instance — as will pi*o- 
bably appear more manifestly in the scrquel — it is 
quite possible, and indeed easy, for us to distinguish 
that which was evidently the result of natural causes, 
from that which had its only foundation in ignorance, 
error, superstition, and delusion. The ancient priests 
may havo been, in many resjiectsy i|ii])ostot*s, but 

VOL. 11. N 
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80U10 of tlioir alleged impostures may bavo been 
founded ui)on a superior knowlo^lgo of tbo powers 
nnd procoHHcs of nnturo, which enabled them to 
hoodwink and niyhtify tho illiterate vulgar. 

Wo have seen, tliat tho abstract doctrines of Ani- 
mal Magnetism were embraced and propagated by 
a considerable number of learned physiciiuis and 
philoHophcrs in Kurope at an early periml after the 
rcsturatiun of learning; and it shall now bo our 
business to endeavour to carry our readers forward 
to the practical a[)plication of tho principles which 
these authors had previously announced in. their 
various writings. 

About the niiildle of tho 17th century, there ap- 
peared in England several individuals, who cured, 
or, to use the language of the sceptic, who pretended 
to cure, various diseases, by the simplo means of 
touching, rubbing, or stroking with the hand — t. e. 
by manipulation. Of these, we shall only advert to 
line, whose character nnd conduct were minutely 
and scicntiiicaliy investigated at tho time, and whoso 
proceedings were carefully watched, and the results 
duly attested by the most competent and credible 
witnesses of the tiansiictions. 

^Ir Yalkntink Ghkatuakks of AfTane, in the 
county of Watcrford, Ireland, was born on the 14th 
of February 1028, and, in his youth, received a 
liberal education. While still young, ho was forced 
by the rebellion to Hy for refuge to England, along 
with his mother and several younger children. 
Here he lived for some time under the protection of 
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hit nmiomal undo, Mr Edmund Ilarrii, of whom 
ho spoaks in toruM of groat AtTi^ction, and lio waw 
brought up in tho principles of tho IVotostant reli- 
gion. Having t*omplotiHl hi« oduct\tion, he resolved 
to return to Iroland, with tho view of attempting tu 
recover his paternal pro|ierty. lie subwM|uently 
liecaino a Lieutennnt in tho Karl of Orrt^ry*i« regi- 
ment of horse, in which ho remained nix. years; 
and, in the year 1C5G, when a great |uirt of the* 
army was diHlmmlcd, ho Inrtook hiniHolf to a coun- 
try life, and settled at AfTano, tho scat of his ances- 
tors. Ilo was nmdo Clerk of the Peace fur tho 
county of Cork, Hegistrar fur TrauHplantat ions, and 
Justice of tho IVaco The discovery of his extra- 
ordinary gift, or faculty, of curing disetuies we 
sliall give in his own words : — 

" About four years since,*' says ho, in his Letter 
to tho llonourablo Robert Boyle, ** 1 had an im- 
pulse, or a strange persuasion in my mind, of which 
I am not able to give any rational account to an- 
other," — (Was this a dream, a vision, or an iuHtinc- 
tlvo impulse ? )^" which did very frequently sug- 
gest to me, that tlioro was bestowed on mo tho gift 
of curing tho King*s-evil ; which, for the extraordi- 
nariness of it, I thought lit to conceal fur some time ; 
but, at length, 1 comumnicutod this to my wife,'* &c. 
" But her reply Wiis to me, that she coiR*eived this 
was a strange imagination. But to prove the con- 
trary, a few days after, thcro wiui one William 
Mahor of Saltcrbridgo, in the parish of Lismoro (a 
tenant of your brother's, the liiglit Honourable the 
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Knrl of l^irlington and Cork) that lirouglit \\U son 

Willmin to my liouso, desiring my wife to cure him, 

who wfts a porsim roaily to nfford her olmrity to 

1ii*r neigliliourM, nccordiiig to her small nkill in 

rbirurgcry ; on which my wife told mo there wnn 

one who had the Kiny;'H-ovil very grievonsly in the 

t!ye», fheok, and thmal ; whi«renpon I told her that 

she shonid now neo wliethor this were a hare fancy 

Dr im.igination. an hIio thon<;ht it, or the dictateH of 

(.10(1*8 spirit on my hoart ; and therenpon I laid my 

handf* on the places. afliM'ted, and prayed to OcmI 

for Jesus* sake to heal him, and (hen I hid the 

pai'ent two or three diiys afterwards to hring the 

eliild to me again, which accordingly he did, and then 

1 saw that the eye was almost quite whole, and the 

node, which was almost as hig as a jadlet's egg, was 

suppurated, and the throat strangely amended, and, 

to ho hrief (to Cod's glory 1 speak it), within a 

month discharged itself quite, and was perfectly 

healed, and so continues, God be praised!'' 

Mr Greatrakes then proceeds to give an account 
of several other cases of patients aillicted with the 
King*s-evih whom he operated upon and cured in a 
sintilar nuinner. Ho observes, that ho continued 
this practice for thnns yeai*s, " not meddling with 
any other distempers;" but, about that time, the 
aguo Inrame ]u*evalent and epidemical in his neigh- 
bourhood, when he felt, as formerly, the same kind 
of impulse within him, suggesting that thei*o was 
bestowed upon him the gift of curing that complaint 
also ; and, accordingly, he extended his practice to 
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casoa of that kind, which he treated succeMfuU^*. 
At length, ho iipplied himself to the cure of varioiw 
disciiscti, and had the gratification of giving niiecily 
relief to many soi^cly afflicted fiatienUt. Mr Ciroat- 
rakes, however, docs not pivtend to liave rclievc«l 
all thoi*e who applied to him : Some, he ackiiow- 
ledgcD, received little or no benefit from his tivut- 
mcnt, but many wci*e euivd. 

The fullowiiig passage in his account of liimscif 
is remarkable : — ** 1 have met with several iuNtanccM 
which Mccmed to me to be |)osMCMHit»us by dumb 
devils, deuf devils, and talking devils ; and that, to 
:ny apprchonslun, and others present, H(*veral evil 
spirits, one after the other, have been pursucil out 
of a woman, and every one of them have been liku 
to choke her (when it came up to her throiit) before 
it went forth ; and when the last was gone, she wan 
perfectly well, and so continued. There havo been 
others that have fallen down innnediately, as soon 
as they have seen me, which the Mayor of \Voi*ces- 
ter. Colonel Birch, M(gor Wilde, and many hun- 
dreds, both at NVorcester and here, and other 
places, were eye-witnesses of; many, when they 
have but heard my voice, and have hwn tornientiHl 
in so strange a manner, that no one who has been 
present could conceive it less than a possession, as 
I will instance in one at York House, (where Sir 
John llinton. Colonel Talbot, and many others 
were present,) who had somewhat within her which 
would swell her body to that excessive degree, on 
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a suddon, as if it would burst her, and then, as soon 
us I put my hand on that part of hor body where 
it did rise up, it would fly up to her throat (or some 
other place), and then it would cause to swell half 
HO hh^ agaiii« and then almost choke her, then blind 
hor, and make her dumb and foam, and sometimes 
fly into her hand, and so contract and ftuiten it, 
tliat neither Sir J. Ilinton, or any body else that 
did try (ixh there were many), could mth all their 
i«tron«^th open one 6ngcr of her hand, nor would it 
riy her hand in the lm»t, till I put my hand on it, 
nrmyiflove; nay, 1 oftentimes brought it up into 
her tonj^ue, (by running my hand on her body, on 
tlio outHJtlo of her rluthcH, up to her throat,) which 
it has Hwullun, in an insitant, nigh as big again, and 
han been seen plainly to play from place to place, 
and, at length, with great violence of belching 
(which did uhiiost choke her, and force her eyes to 
;4tart out of her head), it went forth, and so hIio 
went awiiy well. Whether this were a natural di^- 
tem|)er, let any one judgo that is either a divine, a 
philoHOpliori or physician. 1 could instance you in 
forty as strango, or stranger," &c. 

l^'t the readtT compare this narrative with the 
accounts which have been given, at various times, 
of the coKCH of thoso patients who have been sub- 
j(H!ted to the processes of exorcism, in Itonmn 
(?athoric, and oven in IVotestant countries. The 
Mympttims and phenomena are almost precisely the 
s:ime ; but the latter were always accounted mira- 
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culousi and wcro never found capable of adequate 
explanation, u|)on pliilosopliical principles, until 
after the discovery of Aninml Magnetism. 

The evidence in favour of the extraordinarj cures 
performed hy Greatrakes is as Strang as can well 
be imagined, or could be reasonably expecte«l. 
JosBiMi Glanville, an eminent writer of that ago, 
has preserved some curious extracts of letters ad- 
dressed to him by the then Lord lUnhop of Dromon* 
in Irolnnd, iip<Mi this subject In all of tlic$H.\ 
GiiRATitAKBS U rcprt'sontiHl tis a Hinipks unprotoiul- 
ing man, and sinooroly pious, without ostentation. 
Witli regard to his euros, the IVishop savs : ** I was 
three weeks togctlier with him at my l^trd Conway *s, 
and saw him, 1 think, lay his hands u)kmi a thousand 
]>c*rsons ; and really there is something in it more 
than ordinary ; but I am convinced that it is not 
miraculous.*' The ])isho]i ap|Hnu*s to have taken 
the rational view of tho 4Uc»tion, '' 1 have si-en," 
(Hmtlnues tho Bishop, *f \\ain% strangely lly before 
his hands, till he hath chased them out of the Inkly ; 
dinmcss cleared and deafness curiHl by his tducli ; 
twenty persons, at several times, in tits of the fall- 
ing siekncKH, were, in two or three minutes, brought 
to themselves, so as to tell where their pain was ; 
and then ho hath pursued it till he hath drawn it 
out at somo extreme point : running sores of the 
King*s-evil dried up, and kernals brought to u su|i- 
puratltm by his hand: grievous koivs, of many 
months* date, in a few days healed; obstr net ions 
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imd stoppings removed; cancerous knots in the 
breast dissolvcii,*' &c. 

Iloncc, it ivould appear, that the Bishop, himself 
iin eye- witness, as has been seen, was perfectly 
HatisBcd of the reality of these cures, and of tho 
jihsenco of all imposture — which last, indeed, in tho 
particular circumstances, seems to have keen impos- 
Hible; but ho had many reasons to iiersuade him 
that there was nothing miraculous in tho proceed- 
ings; and, accordingly, he attempted to explain 
tho whole matter upon physical or physiological 
principles, 

l)r IIknhy SrrnnK. physician at Slratfonl-upon- 
Avon, pubiinhcd an interesting pamphlet upon the 
rures piM*fi»rmed by (treat rakes, relating scune of 
his own observations upon tho cases he had himsrU' 
witnessed,' and declaring his conviction that ** there 
was no manner of fraud in the performances." 
From the Memoirs of Flamsteais published some 
years ago, it appears that that celebrated astro* 
iiomer liad himself been a patient of Greatrakes ; 
and although he does not seem to have derived 
much beneiit in his own person, ho yet bears ample 
testimony to tho reality of tho. cures performed 
u|K>n others, i\» well as to the general efficacy of 
the treatment. The Hon. 2^Ir Boyle, of the Itoyal 
.Society, Cud worth, tho philosopher, Flamstcad, and 
many other learned and eminent men, of unques- 
tionable con)))etency, and uuimpeachtiblo veracity, 
testify to the same etlect. In short, tho cvidenct) 
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in support of tho processes and cures of Grcat- 
UAKBs appears to bo as satisfactory as is possible in 
the circumstances of the case. Divines, physicians 
and philosophers, of tho highest character, and ihoiw 
eonteuiporaries and cye-wituctjscs of the facts they 
relate, all concur in giving the luost direct and 
unequivocal testin)uny in favour of the diaractcr of 
the individual ; and any mystery that may have 
t^welopctl his proceedings may now bo rationally 
(ixplaliied by tho »ub»o(|uciit discoveries of Auiniul 
Magncti^im/ 

Tlio procccilings of Grkatrakkh, although thoy 
Hcoui to have proihiivd considerable Hensuitiun auionj^ 
many of tho learned men of the time, do not apiH.*ar 
to have made any general or |K*rmanent hnpreHHioii 
of conviction upon the minds of tho philoHophcra 
and physicians of that age. We find nothing more 
than a few trivial allusions to them in some of the 
medical writings of that and the succeeding times. 
They aptwar to have been generally regarded iw 

* Fur the still fartlicr sutihractioii of our rrmlen«, wc Khali 
Muhjutn a list of a few of tliose iiitvUti,t*iit IiiiltvhtunU who 
witiioHscd ami attested the facts wc huvo rdntnl. 

Anioiif(.st othvr uaiiu's, wc find ttioHC of the lion. UolM*rt 
li()}ic ; Sir Williulii Siiiitli ; l)r Dciitoii ; Dr Fairclough ; 
AllMTtiw Ottrt FuImt, a Swe<lish pliysician ; TlnmiaH Tmilcy, 
M.A.; Xathjiiilcl llohart, Masttr In Chancery ; Sir .loha 
(•(MKil|iliin; Colonel Wehlon; AUIennan Kni;fht <»f l^n* 
don ; Sir Ab. Ciillen ; Captain Owen ; John AVilkinii, 
1).1>. ; lieujaniin Whiihcut, D.U. ; U. (*udwiirth, 1).1>. ; 
Simon Patricli, Heitor of St raul*ri tMunvli, (*uvent (Sar- 
don ; Giiirirc Kvans, D.D. ; Hidianl Wolrieh, Chlnu^n'ou ; 
Andrew Marvel. 
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incro accidental anomalies, incapable of conducting 
U.4 to any fixed general principle. 

A great many yearsi after the time of Grcatrakes, 
liowever, the subject was revived upon the continent 
of Kurope; tliere appeared, in Germany, a still 
tnoro extraordinary character, in the person of 
John Joski'ii Gassnek, a Roman Catholic clergy- 
inaii. Gassnkr was born at' Pludcntz, in Suabia, 
in the year 1727. Ho embraced the ecclesiastical 
profession, and, in 1758, ho became parish-priest, 
or curato, at Klosterlo, a village within the diocese 
of Chur, in Switzerland. Having boon himself 
etn*ed by means of extireism — umpiostionably a 
nmditioatioH of the mngnotic pi*ocess — of a 8evei*e 
and tedious eumplaint, which had previously ro- 
histed all the ordinary resources of the medical art, 
ho, from that period, took up a notion, that the 
greater proportion of diseases originated from 
(lemoniacid possossion, and could only be eifectually 
cured by the sjimo method. Accordingly, ho com- 
menced curing the sick in this way ; and the fame 
4)f his success soon brought a number of other 
patients to him from different and distant quarters. 
Ho is said to havo thus cured four or fivo liundrcd 
]iersons in the course of a year. After a time, ho 
went, upon special invitition, to reside with tho 
Prince- Archbishop of Klwangen, a town of Wir- 
tend>erg, where ho performed a vast number of 
astonishing cures, especially upon patients affected 
with epileptic and other spasmodic complaints, which 
ho held to bo cases of possession. So great was the 
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number of porsont who resorted to him for advico 
and assistance, that there are said to liave been 
frequently ton thousand iwticnts and their friendn 
encamped in tents in tlie vicinity of Hntisbon — all 
the invalids being subjected to the processes in their 
turn, without any dintinction of persons. His pro* 
cecdings were carried on in public, in the presenco 
of a multitude of inquisitive s|iectators; and an 
official notary took regular and copious notes of. 
his procedure, which were attested by many indi- 
vuluals of the first mnk and the highest respect* 
ability, a» well as by physicians of great profcwiional 
eminence. 

According to the authetitie accounts which have 
been transmitted to us, Gassnbu would ap|>ear to 
have |)ossesscd and exei*cised the most aHtoninliing 
power over the organisms of his patients— a |X)wer 
which would bo absolutely incredible were it not 
vouched by the most ample, the most unim|ieach- 
ablo, and the most satisfactory evidence, lie could 
change the action of the pulses of his psitients at 
pleasure — make them strong or weak, quick or 
slow, regular or intermittent, at the suggestion of 
the physicians who attended. He could |Kiralyse 
their limbs when he pleased — make them laugh or 
weep — tranquilliso or agitate them ; and all this by 
means of a simple, short comnuind, expressed in 
Latin, or even conceived mentally. One of the 
medical witnesses of these transactions declared 
that Gassneu appeared to possess an absolute and 
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tlospotio power Qvor tho iiorvoiu BystoniA of hU 
|iutionU. 

TlioHu prococdiii^H, too, wero not carriod on in 
tliu ihirk, but in tlio o|Kni ait% in tlio prcKcnco of 
thoUMinds of individiialH ; souio of tlicni among tho 
most learned physicians and ccclesiasitics in Kurope. 
They woro patent to all tho world. In short, the 
phenomena produced by GasIsneu were of tho most 
(Wtraurdinary character, and seem to transcend the 
limits of all rational belief. Tho reality of these 
facts, however, was never impeached, except by a 
mnall number of sceptics, who had not witnessed 
tho proceiHlings, and, cunse(piently, had no know- 
hM|p;o of tluMn but from hearsay. The controversies 
that Kubseipiently arose concerning them assnmeil 
a theoIo<;ical rather than a philosophical aspect. 
SiiMi.KU, tho great Protestant nationalist — who, 
a4*coi*ding to his biographers, would believe only 
what ho saw with his own eyes — if even that — 
and who utterly disregarded all authority — was a 
decided antigonist of (jassneu ; and even tho cele- 
brated Dh Uabn, one of the most eminent physi- 
cians of his ago — but who had not personally wit- 
nessed tho proceedings-— conceiving it impossible to 
deny tlieso facts, or to iiccount for them in any 
natural way, or upon any rational hypothesis, found 
himself compelled to cut tho (icn*dian knot, to adopt 
tho opinions of the theological opponents, and to 
liscribe them — as tho bigutted Jtoman Catholics aro 
still accustomed to do in regard to the phenomena 
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olicUod by tlio horetical iimgnotisort— to tlio 

UosidcHi Grcatrakcs mid Gauincr, wo might ad- 
dtico ftovoral other woU aiithcnticatod tiiiitances of 
individuals, wlio, at various times, have cxcrciMHl 
nimilar i)owcrs, and of whom wc havo crediblo 
accounts ; and wo havo no doubt that thcro may 
havo been many whoso proceedings have not {lar* 
tioularly attractoil public nUontion, and of whom, 
c<)nse(puMitly, history has preserved no rt^guhir 
i*ecnrd. Hut our olrj(»ct \v\h boon merely to show 
that powers of a Himilur character were mnnifcHtiHl 
previously to the more recent and more scientitie 
pmctiee of Animal Mai^netism ; and wo Hhall now 
proceed to introduce to the notice uf our reailera 
tho fortunate individual who, at length, succeiMleil 
in demonstrating the r(*al oxiHtence of the extra- 
ordinary and nmch disputed influence in queHtion, 
and, in a great me:isure, contributed to dispel tho 
uivstery which, for so long a period, hung over its 
exercise, and retarded the progress of general con- 
viction. 



* Our readers will find a copious ami very iiiteretchi;; 
account of the proceediuf^s uf Gashneh, by l*rufes!«ur 
Cscheinuayer, iu the Genuuu JirAiitv of AHtmtfl Matf 
uttisM^ vol. vtii. 
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CHAPTER LIII. 

FiiBDRuic Anthony Mesmbr was born at Woil, 
or Weilcr, noar tho souivo of tlio Ilhino, on the 
c;onfincH bctwoon Germany and Switxorland. Fi*oni 
Ills infancy u]»war<lH, lio \xi\a u keen obscrvor of 
natiiro, and cviiieod a rcMtlcHM and inquisitivo turn 
of niiiid. Aftoi* tho completion of IiIh education at 
fichool, and some ho8itation m to tlio clioico of a 
profcHsion, bo repaired to Vienna, for tbo purpose 
of Htudyiujj^ iiiedicino under those eminent nuiHtors, 
Van Swiktkn and 1)k IIakn; and there, in duo 
time, ho took Iiih degree, and entered upon pro- 
foMHional practice. In tho courne of certain experi- 
ments, iuHtituted in concert with tho astronomer 
Hull, with tlio view of ascertaining the inituenco (»f 
tho mineral magnet as a therapeutic agent, Mesmer 
made tho curious and nnex|>ected discovery, that 
when, even without employing any magnet, or 
other auxiliary substance, ho merely manipulated 
his patients, in various diroetiuns, with his hands 
alune, certahi very remarkable phenomena were 
produced, fer which ho found it very difKeult to 
account ; but the fact itself having been conArmed 
by repeated experiments, he was very naturally 
induced to suspect the existence of an entirely new 
agent, to which tho circumstiuiccs led him to give 
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tlio immo of Animal MaKnotiiim. Tliit dittoovcryi 
tliorcforo, was wholly ox|ioriiiieiital and inductive ; 
and this now method of treatment, ho ancrwards 
einployedt with decided success, in tlio euro of vari- 
ous diseases ; tims experimentally demonstrating— 
if the woi*d demomitnttion has any meaning — tho 
sanative efilcAcy of the touch of tho human hand* 
and confirming tho pro)H)sitions previously main- 
tained by many of the old nm{;:notic nuthorfi, rela- 
tive to the inlhienco of tho volition of one individual 
uiM)ii tho organism of luiother. This intere!«ting 
discovery proinihcd to become of vast utility in 
medical practice, 

lint this now remedial process, thus discovennl 
and practically exhibited by Mkhmkh, could not fail 
t(» ^ive umbnigo to liin profcnsional brethren. The 
JiHiMilapiun fraternity have always manilcKtcil a 
restless and very Hcnsitive dread of all thera|Hni(ic 
innovations, of which many striking instances might 
bo adduced ; and, upon the occasion in qm*stion, 
their alienation was increased in coiisc<pience of the 
veil of mystery, in which the author of tho mag- 
netic discovery sought to envelo|)c his proceedings. 
Tlic facts ho attempted to demonstrate were con- 
trovcrteil; tho cfticacy of his treatment wasdenietl; 
and his magnetic theories were laugluHl to scorn. 
At this early period of his career, indeed, it may U* 
sjiid of him, that his hand was against every luan, 
and every man's hand against him. Irritated, {ler- 
liaps, by the real or affected obtuseness of ititellect 
in those to whom he exhibited his processes and 
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explained liia views of tlio subjoct, as well as by tb'u 
general spirit of prcjiulico and misreproscntation 
wliirli snrronndiMl him, lio evinced little res))ect to- 
wards bis follows of the faculty; wbile tliey, on tlie 
otber band, could Hcarcoly have failed to resent bis 
conteni|>tuous conduct. Controversies arose, in 
wliicb, as in many otber co.ntroversics, the parties 
never could be brouf^bt to comprehend, or, at least, 
Re<lulousIy avoided, the real points in dispute. Cn- 
minatiuiis and recriminations succeeded ; Mgsmru 
was out-iunubered and over])owered by the inuUi- 
tndo of bis opponents ; and, at length, bis situation 
became so unpleasant, that be resolved to quit 
Vienna, and to select somo other Held for the pro- 
mulgation of bis discovery. Accordingly, in the 
beginning of the year 1778, be made bis first ap- 
pearance in l*aris. Here, however, be, at first, 
t*ound the learned, and especially tho medical 
world, little better dis])osed to patronise bis preten- 
sions ; but some time afterwards, ho was fortunate 
enough to make a convert of l)r I)*Ksu)n, a distin- 
guished member of the medical faculty; and, in the 
following year, ho was induced to jMiblisb a short 
treatise, in which, along with other matter illustra- 
tive of bis magnetic principles, be presented a con- 
centrate<l view of his system, in twenty-seven pro- 
|>ositions — the substance of which somo enquirers 
have endeavoured to trace in the work of our coun- 
tryman,WihUAM Maxwkll. This mesmeric theory 
— of which, in the present circumstances, it is unne- 
cessary to givo any lengthened notice — wasfounde<l 
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upon a presumed rceiprocal iiifluenco tubftinting bo- 
twoon tito heavenly bodies, tlio earth, and animated 
naturoi througli the medium of a certain very subtile 
fluid iiervading the whole universe, and capable of 
receiving, propagating, and connuunicating every 
impulse of motion. " Wo nbserve/* says Mksmkr, 
*' the flowing of a certain subtile matter, which 
|M}netrates all bodies, without perceptibly losing 
any of its activity ; and this matter o|R>rates at 
considerablo distances, without the aid of any int<*r- 
mediato object." Again : '* It is by this o|KTatiuti 
(the most universal which nature exhibits to us) 
that the relations of activity are maintained l»etween 
the heavenly bodies, the earth, and its constituent 
jKirts. The pro|>erties of matter, and of urganisinl 
Itodies, depend upon this 0|>erntive and modifying 
]irinciplo. The aninud body ex|)eriences the alter* 
iiating eff'eets of this universal agent; which, by 
iuHJiiuating itsulf into the subHtance of the nerves, 
aflocts them immediately. The human iNsly fxhibits 
prnpcrties analogous to tlioMo of the magnet. The 
ilispusition of the animal body wliich renders it sus- 
ceptible of this influence, caused it to be denomi- 
nated animal magnetism." }\y means of «f iii«iia/ uut^- 
netinm, nervous diseases may bo cured iMuieiiinteiy, 
and other complaints mec/i(i^7y. It explains to us, 
moreover, the moilus ojMU'undi of remediesi and 
promotes the salutary crises. With the knowledge 
of its principles, the physician can discover, with 
certiiinty, the origin, the nature, and the progress 
of diseases, even the most complicated; he can arrest 
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tlicir courao, and ultimately euro tlicm, without 
ovor oxpo.sing tlio patient to dangerous or trouble* 
rtonio reactions," &c. In all this, wo may oninily 
rccognino tho opinions of Paracelsus, Vanhehuout, 
and tho other early proi>ounders of tho magnetic 
tlioory. 

It is perhaps to be regretted that Mksmbr shuuUl 
liavo thought it necessary to -mix up the few Himple 
facts which his discoveries had so clearly developed, 
with a theory which, so far from elucidating, rather 
tendeil to involve them in obscurity, in doubt, and 
in mystery, and thus to give an additional handle 
to scepticism and controversy. The essential facts 
which his experiments mid researches had developed, 
could easily have been rendered palpable and fami- 
liar, whereas his theory was looked upon as new, 
unaccredited, and iniwarrantabie ; it was not acconi- 
nuHlated to the ideas of tho age, and, consec|uently, 
it was genc?ndly regarded, especially by tho physi- 
cal philosophers, iis uns:iti!»tactory, and even absurd. 
The truo question, however, was simply one of fact, 
and it could only bo rendered obscure and embar- 
rassing by associating it prematurely with u ques- 
tion^dilo theory. " It is more laborious,'* indeed, 
lis 8iu lluMiMiuY Daw has remarked, ** to accumu- 
late facts than to reason concerning them ; but one 
g«>od experinuMit is of more value than the ingenuity 
of a brain like Newton's.** Theories, moreover, when 
insutliciently supported by acknowledged facts, may 
be plausibly refuted by the same ingenuity which 
was employed in their construction ; whereas fact>. 
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when onco satiiifiictoriljr aicvrtaincd bjr oxpcrimciit, 
are, or at least ought to bo, liable to no rational 
ilisputc. MssMBii*!! prsictice itselfi too, attended, as 
it wau, with a great deal of whimsical, »u|K*rfluottH, 
and niyHtieal ostentation and niuniniery, had pro- 
ciftcl}* the same tendency to withdraw the attention 
of the s)K)etators fi*oiii the truly o|)erative principle, 
Hud threw a degree of dim.*redit u|HiU \m di«icovcry« 
whiclii in mouio minds, 1ms not entiivly ceased tu 
itdheie to it oven at the pi*eMi*nt day. 

MiiSMEii, indeed, ap)iears to have been cuiistitu- 
tionally predisposed to mysticism ; and it would 
seem that, fur a considerable time at letut, he eitluT 
did not lumsclf entirely cominvhend the nature and 
tendency of the discovery he had umde, in its naked 
simplicity, or that he was anxious to conceal it fi*oui 
others. It is scarcely surprising, thei*efore, tliat, for 
a considerable |)criod, ho should have lieen ulmoht 
entirely de[M*ivcd of the countenance of his brethren 
of tlio medical profession, or that learned men should 
have subsequently attempted to account for the facts 
— when they had become too notorious to be longer 
tlenicd — by a theory which seems to have been 
foumled, in a great measure, u|Hm tli«* une.Hsential 
Accessories of the treatment; and which, althuugh 
lung deemed satisfactory and conclusive by the un* 
instructed sceptics, was suhseipiently found to be 
utterly inadequate and inadmissible, in cunMHpience 
of a more enlarged ex|K.Timeiital knowledge of the 
agency in o|)eration, and of the phenomena produ* 
cod. It happened unfortunately, too, that soon after 
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Mosmor't discovory, tlio public bocaino doludcd by 
tho magical pretensions of tho notorious Caoliostro 
and SciiRfEi'PBiiy and other similar impostors; and, 
consoqucntly, tlicy were naturally diH|>08ed to sus- 
poct deception in every thing new and strange, and 
apparently unaccountable, which was presented to 
tlieir notice. Animal M»gnetii»m, accordingly, was, 
for a considerable titno, viewed as a system of down- 
right jugglery, or at leiu«t, and in the mostt favour- 
able light, as a medical and philosophical heresy. 
Tlio.<«o professional gentlemen, more candid than 
their neighbours, who became convinced of tho rea- 
lity of the facts, and of the efficacy oCthe treatment, 
and who ventured to pntroniso tho practice, or even 
to encourage tho investigation, were persecuted by 
the fjiculty as traitors to the craft, and deprived of 
their privileges ; and Mesmbr himself was most un- 
mercifully ridiculed by the wits of Paris, and treate4i 
as a mere shallow em]>iric and impostor. Neverthe- 
less, in spite of all this powerful, this overwhelming 
opitonition. Animal Magnetism still continued to make 
considerable progress among the im|uisitive and re- 
flecting public ; indeed, such was the buoyant nature 
<if this remarkable discovery, that conviction of its 
reality was always found to increase amongst en- 
lightened iniptirers in a direct mtio with tho scepti- 
ciam and ridicule with which dir^ingenuous men at- 
tempted to overwhelm it. It is no less remarkable, 
too, that this progress of conviction was most con- 
npicuous — not among tho ignorant and illiterate — 
not among mere cpiacks, empirics, and impostors — 
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but among tho loamcd and intelligent— among man 
of rank, of polito education and |)liilu«ophieaI liaUtt, * 
who were most capable of investigating the tubjcct 
and of appreciating its value, and also least liuble to 
bo influenced by cabal or party bias. 

At the fact hist mentioned lias been stttdiouidy 
concealed, or cgregiously nH8n»pn*M*iited by tho 
upponcuts of the iiyHtcni, and a^ it in of nonio con- 
DCfpionce in tho hi&tory of the discovery,, wo uiay 
take tho liberty of adducing noiiie evidcnco of its 
truth. 

Count Sbouk, tho elder— at one time anibassa* 
dor at the Court of St Peten»bur^h — informs us in 
his Memoirs, that Meiiuier had a considerable num- 
ber of adherents among the most res|>ectablc, and 
best educatcdi and most influential classes of society. 
Tlie Count himself Wiis one of the most zealous dis- 
ciples of the new doctriuis; as were, also, MM. dk 

GeUELIN, OlIVAUEZ, D*KsI*UKMEN1L, DB .lAUCOUttT, 
DE ClIASTELLUX, DB CllOISEt'L GoUFFlEU, DB La- 

FAVBTTB, and many other enlightened and accom- 
plished men. And, many years afterwards, tho 
celebrated Gbohuet — a man who cannot be ullcgetl 
to have been deficient in talents or |ierspinicity — 
Itears testimony to tho same efl'ect. *' During forty 
yearn," says ho, in the year 1828, ** Magnetism has 
been studied, practised, pmiuigated in Fraiiet*, ancl 
in a great part of Kurojie, by a multitude of enlight- 
ened and disinterested men, who proclaim its truth 
in defiance of all the ridicule with whieh it is vainly 
attempted to overwhelm them. It is a very asto- 
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iiisUing fact/' lio adds " that Animal Magnetism is 
not oven known by namo among tlio ignorant classes: 
1 1 is among the enlightened ranks that it finds sup- 
lK>rt: It is men who liavo received some scientific 
<»diication who have taken \U cause in hand ; it is 
partly learned men — naturalists, physicians, philo- 
Mtiphers, &c. — who have com|>oscd the numerous 
volumes in which the tacts are accunudated which 
iiiiiy now ho adduced in its favour.** 80 far Okok- 
f JKT. On the other hand, it may bo said, with per- 
fVct justice, that the opposition to Auinud Magnet- 
ism has proceeded, principally, from ignorant, pre« 
judiced, and interested individuals; audit is truly 
<leplorablo to retlect that so niiicli talent and inge- 
nuity should have been enlisted In tho cause of 
ignorance, and so mischievously exi>ended in con- 
tending against the truth. 

It is thf Might to be unnecessiiry, in tho present 
c;ircunistanci?s, to proceed any farther with the 
curious and not uninteresting early liistory of the 
]>ersecution of this h(;rctical, and, to many* un])ahi- 
tablo doctrine, which met with the ssimo fate an 
many other scientitic discoveries u|K>n their first 
announcement ; hut wo may now prociHMl to obHcrvo 
that, some time aftiM*waiM]s, having pi*oviously had 
Homo inefTectuid negotiations with tho French 
government of that day, Mksmkk, at length, 
rr.MilvtMl to disclose tho whole secret of his method 
to such individuals as were willing to pay a certain 
stipulated sum for their instruction. With this 
tibject in view, he established a private HtK'iety, 
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under tlio designation of L^IIannonkt where lie 
initiiited a number of zealous di«ciplc« into tlut 
mystery of \i\a niotliocl, under a stivred promise nf 
secrecy. In conse<|ueuco of this proceeding, lu Iuih 
been observed in hU Rei*data, Animal Magnetism 
beciune deprived of a great deal of that ap)iareiit 
mystery in whicli it had been hitherto envelo|H.*il. 
The secret, us migbt have been niiticiiiated, wait nut 
ki*pt ; thu art was empirically practiMnl by indivi- 
duals whu had obtained a merely iiU|H*rtlcial know- 
ledge of its principles; and it was weaMionally 
exposed to the most ludicrous mlsipplicatiuns. At 
the samo time, however, some of Mi:smi£K*s pupiU 
made a more prudent and cautious u>e of the doc- 
triue and method they had been taught. They 
established llanuunic Societii's in the ditVerent pro- 
vincial tuwns of France, and these they united 
under the general su|>erintendence of Mesmkk* In 
these institutions, the )Mior and destitute siik were 
magnetised gratuitously in the -presence of phvM- 
ciaus ; the discoveries made ui the progress of their 
practice were connnunicated to each other, and the 
most interesting cases were uuido public through 
the medium of the press. A vast nundnT of publi- 
cations, acct»rdingly, ap|K.'ared aUmt this |H*rio<l, 
many of them emanating fivni physicians of the 
most res|>ectable character and attainments, con- 
taining accounts of the proi*eedings of these Har- 
monic Soeieties, the renmrkahle cures |K*rfornKHl, 
auid the new discoveries nuide ; which are exceetl- 
ingly interesting, not only on account of the curious 
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facts thoy discloso rokitivo to tlio physiological, 
]Mycliological, and pathological effects developed, 
and the Siiimtivo efficacy of the processes ; but, also, 
ais demonstrating the very great extent to whicli 
the practice had been carried, upon scientific priu- 
eiples, oven at that early period. 

Tho extent, indeed, to wliich tho practice of Ani- 
inal Magnetism ]>rovailod| about this timo, in Frnnce, 
the general rank and nn<|neMtionahle renpect ability 
of the advoeales of that method of treatment, the 
daily increasing contldenco of the public in its bene- 
tleial effects as a remedial process, and we may adti, 
|K)rhapH, the abuses with which it was alleged to 
have been oceaMionally aecouipanieil in the hands of 
the ignorant and unskilful, at length attracted tlie 
serious attention and jealuus regard of tho medical 
faculty, who, as is not unusual in despotic states, 
nuulo an ap|>eai from public opinion to arbitrary 
power; and, accordingly, at their instigation, the 
government of the day was induced to issue a man- 
date to the Koyal Academy, in the year 1784, re- 
f|uinng that learned body to appoint connnissiuners 
to investigate the matter. Two commiKsiuns were 
in conseiptenee appointed — the one consiMing of 
members of the Academy of Sciences and of the 
Faculty of Medicine — the other contposed of mem- 
bers uf the Society of Physicians. These conuuis. 
sioners, as is well known, publinluHl Iteports which 
were couMideivd altogether unfavourable to the 
pretensions of Aniuud Magnetism. They did not, 
indeed, entirely deny tho alleged facts — such farts 
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as could bo olicitcd by a tupcrficial and ratlior caro- 
loM examination, and accommodated to lomo pro- 
bably preconceived theory; but tlicy attempted to 
iiivalidato and get rid of the phenomena themnelves, 
by ascribing them to the iuHucnco of causes diflfer- 
cnt from thoso assigned by the niagnetists-^vis., to 
iniaginatioii, imitation, and uttoucheMtHt. In shorty 
Animal MagnotiMUi wan sup|nik(hI to bo refutiHl and 
dir«;;raivd by diMplaring ono tlionry and »nbf«iilulin|t 
uiiuthor in itn Htnid. The e(iM.Mitial facts urcro not 
controverted, 

It is boniewliAt remarkable, however, that ono of 
the ablent, and munt learned und conscientious of 
those Hoyal ConnniMiIoners — the ceh*brated physi* 
cian and l>utanl>>t, M. dk JrssiKU, who ap|»ears to 
have )»aid great attention, to the subject of investi- 
gation, and to have been a vast deal more judicious 
and candid than his fellow-labourers in the cni|uiry 
—not only refused to concur in the l{e|iort drawn 
up by his associates, although earnestly urged to 
do so by the government, but that he actually pub- 
lihlioil a separate lleport of his oieii procecHlingH, of 
a t4)(ally ditferent character and eoniplexitm ; in 
which, HO far from giving his cuunt4*iuince and sup- 
port t(» the theory of imaginatioUf imitatinn, and 
attouchemeiift ho un4N|uivocally admittiHl the action 
of the magnetic tluid, or uf some fluitl or other, 
u|>on the hunuin bcnly, during (ho proccHs of nuiiu- 
]>ulation — a fact which wiis pointinlly denie<l by the 
other conunissionei*s, for this singuhir reason — that 
fhey cohM not iet it, through the s|iectacles of their 
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hypotliosid, wo presume. Referring to his own 
experiments, which appear to liave been eonducted 
with great earo, and with the most accurate atten- 
tion to the phenomena, Jussibu says, in his Report: 
•* Those facts are neither very nuinei*ous nor very 
varied, l>ocauHe I could only adduce thoso which 
woro HufllcitMitly vcrillodi and witli rofipcct to which 
F couhl entertain no douht.- They iu*e snfftcient, 
/toHHit'cr, to jii^t{fif tw 114 admitting the posnibUUy, 
or the actual cxiMenee of a Jluid, ov ngeiU, whM 
in transmitted from one man to another, and whkh 
mmethnes earrta a nennible action on the iatttW* Now, 
this is precisuly the principle for which tho Animal 
ALigiictists have always contended, and which, they 
maintain, has been demonstrated, with as much 
certainty as the nature of the subject admits of, 
by numerous and decisive experiments, before and 
since the period of Jussieu's Report. The mag- 
iietists have never maintained that the fluid in ques- 
tion was actmilly objective to the senses. 

Tiio Reports to which wo have thus briefly 
alluded were idl puldishcil at tho period to which 
wo have referr(.*d. Those issued by tiie government 
conunisHioners were drawn up, utupiestionably, with 
great art and plausibility, as might have been ex- 
pected from tho talents of those able men who were 
engaged in the taHJc of preparing them. They were 
very industriounly and very oxttMisively circulated ; 
and, for a long period, they succeeded in hood- 
winking tho learned throughout KuroiK), and in 
discouraging all farther investigation into tho sub- 
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ject They wcro ably analyicd, indocd, at tlio timo 
of their appcaranco; and thoir errors, eontradic- 
tions, and absurdities were exposcil, in a very satia- 
facCory manner; but individual voices had littlo 
elianeo of making thoniK^lveM heard amidst tlio 
chunonr of Academies of Science and Faculties c»f 
MiHiicine, al>ettedby royal |M)wer. Fi*oni that |)eriod, 
accordingly, the legitimate doctors iniagiiie<l that 
tlioy might now Kicep on in |iettco and quiet ncNfs, 
without any danger of having their tran«|uil tJum- 
l»ors continually disturlied hy the ungrateful appa- 
rition of the magnetic hercMy, A viu'iety of otliir 
publica(i(UH, neverthelcHH, appeai*eil from time to 
time, favourable and unfavourable to the practiei^ 
and alleged eflioacy of the magnetic treatment; and 
the controversy was carried on, for a considerable 
period, with great keenness and acrimony, es|HH?ially 
on the part of the op[K)nents, who seemed to con- 
ceive that they were contending pro ans ct foci$. 
The magnetic system of therapeutks, too, still con- 
tinued to bo unobtrusively practised by its adhe- 
rents ; and the facts which this new methml of treat- 
ment almost daily disclosed, lM*came at h*ngth much 
too numerous, too unambiguous, and too firndy esta- 
hli?ihed, to be overthrown hy the united foiTes of 
learning, ingenuity, prejudice, wit, ridicule, iavc»e- 
tivo, and persecution. Accordingly, the subj(H*t eon- 
tnuKMl to give occasion to nuich acrimonious (*onti*o- 
versy between the partisans and opponents «if the 
magnetic doctrines in France, until the troublesomo 
I»erio<l. of the first revolution in that country, when 
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nliDOst every other object of pursuit was overwhelm* 
cm] by the violence of tlio political movement. Ani- 
mal Mngnetism, however, still continued to bo un- 
obtrusively practised with success in several of the 
provinces of that kingdom, where schools were form- 
cmI and societies estdilished, for its cultivation, im- 
|irovement, and general diifusion. The writings of 

TaHDY nE AhlXTIIAVKL, the MaKQUIS DE PtYSEUUIt, 

Dki.kuze, and several other accomplished and inge- 
iiioiiM men, were well calculated to arrest the atten- 
tion of the learned, inquisitive, and candid inquirer, 
and to give a new and still more interesting charac- 
ter to the subsequent investigation. 

In the meantime, Mksmbh himself, now advanced 
in years, had withdrawn, apparently in disgust, from 
these unpleasant and unprofitable scenes of conten- 
tion, lie retired to Switzerland, where he continued 
to reside until the period of his death, which took 
place on the /itli of March 1815, at the mature age 
of eighty-one years, lie never abandoned his con- 
vietion of the reality and the usefulness of his disco- 
very ; he continued the practice of mngnetism pri- 
vately among the ]»oor in his neighbourhood, and is 
said to have submitted himself to the treatment, with 
considerable bcutetit, during his last illness. 

rVom the discrepant accounts which have reached 
us, it seems diflirult to form a just and impartial 
(Estimate of the real chnracter and just pretensions 
of the modern discoverer of Aninud Magnetism. 
His merits indeed, as might naturally be expected, 
have been wry differently appreciated by his friends 
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and hb enemies — by the partisans and the o|iponeuts 
of Itis system. It lias been an usual practive, indeed, 
auiong the advemaries of Animal Magnetism, to en- 
deavour, as mueli as |Hissilile, to blacken tlio rqmta* 
tion, to depreciate the merit, and to a^fierse tho 
motives of Mesmer. This wo cannot Goni»ider as u 
very liberal or a very laudable task ; nor aro we 
able to ])erccive how the cliaructer of the iiidividualt 
good or bad, can alTect the rcaUty or the iui|K>rtanci* 
of his discovery. Mesmer was but a man, aud, like 
all other men, he may, no doubt, have had his weak- 
nesses and his failings. As already objierveil, ho 
Hpliears to have UH.*n constitutionally ]n*etlit(|NN»ed tu 
mysticism ; he was, |K;rliaps, a little vain and osten- 
tatious; ho is alleged to have ]Kiraded his simple 
discovery in all the gaudy and su|ktHuous trappiiiga 
uf quackery. All this may be very true, but what 
is it to the purpose? He umpiostiomibly ap|M*ar» 
to have been |>erfectly sincere in his conviction of 
the truth and utility of the doctrines he taught ; and 
the sub.sequent investigations of many learned and 
ingenious men have confirmed his judgment, lie 
prosecuted and enforced his diMCoveries with tho 
natural enthusiaHm of genius; and the general recog- 
nition u|K>n the Continent, at leant, of the reality and 
imiMirtance of the facts he developed in the course ot 
his practice, proves that lib was no mere empirical 
hnpostor. His life, in all other respects, ap|>cars t«f 
have been p»ire. Throughout the wImiIo of bin pro- 
cccdings, we have seen nothing that could warrant 
tho slightest huputation upon his moral character. 
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IIo 18 SAid, indood, to Iiave boon avariciaus, yot, at 
tlio tiino of his death, his wholo fortuno was found 
to havo consisted of only 10,000 francs. 

Another view, however, has l>ccn put forth by 
Honio commentators, for the pur}>oso of depi*cciating 
tlio merit of Mesmek, as a discoverer, which ap^^ars 
to us to bo as paltry as it i& futile. This consists 
in denying him tlie credit of the original discovery 
of the magnetic action upon the animal organism. 
Now, it is admitted that tlic magnetic influence — 
although not always designated by that name— had 
In^en observed from the most nncicnt times ; but its 
pnictioal uses, and the principles which ought to 
regulate its application, were little, if at all, under- 
Mtood, and it had not hitherto been systematically 
directed to any beuetieial puriK>ses, until ^Iesmgu, 
by his genius and experimental researches, at length 
rescued it from obscurity, gaive it life and eflicacy, 
and enlisted it permanently into the service of suf- 
fering humanity. The conversion of water hito 
steam by the application of boat, and the subsequent 
condensiition of that steam by cold, was Well known 
long before the invention of tho steam-engine; 
lightning had exercised its destructive powers 
throughout the universe, many thousands of years 
before tho existence of the science of electricity; 
and apples had fallen to the ground for ages, 
although tho discovery and demonstration of the 
uni vernal law of gravitation is scarcely two hundred 
years old. 
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CIIAITEII LIV, 

Aftbr tho rotiromcnt of Mbsmer, the practico of 
Animal Magnetism still continued to bo prpsocutcd 
by his disciplos. Among these, perliaps tho most 
distinguitthecl was tho Mauquis dk Puyscour, wIio 
establihhcd the SoeieU ffarmonit^ue dts amis reunu 
at Strasburg. 

PuYSEGUR introdiiced some conHiderable UKMlifi- 
rations into tlie Mesmeric trcatnieiit, such as give 
him some pretensions to tho character of a disco- 
verer. Mesmeu's pr!nci])al object a|)]>ears to have 
iKMsn to operate u|K)u the nervous systems of his 
|Mitients, so as to prcMiuco greater or less violent 
eonvulsive states, which ho denominated crisei, 
On the other hand, the manipulations, when cm- 
ployed by PuYSEouR, were exceedingly gentle; 
and the hands of the o|H)rator, instead of being 
brought into immediate contact with tho patient, 
were generally kept at some distance from his body. 
In short, the whole treatment of the latter was con- 
ducted in a manner the best calculated to insuro 
tlie perfect reposo and quiet of his |uitieiits. AVIien 
any violent reaction occurred, the efforts of the 
operator were directed towards its aliatement. It 
is to the same most intelligent magnetiser, too, timt 
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WO nro principally indebted for tho discovery and 
olitcidjition of tlio ningnctic Hoinnainbiilisin, and of 
its iiiotit ciiriouH and interesting ]i1ienonicna« 

Tlioi*o linvo been various opinions, liowoveri with 
regard to the merit or don crit of Mesmkr's mode 
of treatment, as contrasted with the alleged improve* 
inents introihiced by Puvsecjur and otliers; and 
the former has been ably and reasonably defended, 
by medical men, not oidy upon the ground of its 
HucccMs, but also \\\\on an attentive consideration of 
the analogic^ of nature. Nature, it has been said, 
frecpiently cures many diseases by means of cri^tft 
or violent eflforts; and, " in medicine, it is often 
«*onHidored far better, ami more ndvantagt^us, that 
li dangerous disease should be got rid of by a deci- 
sive and happily terminated struggle for life or 
death, than that, by any Hudden check given to tho 
crisis, the disorder should be made to fall on any 
internul part, and tliUH be suifered to attack and 
corrode the vital |K>wers,** which might placo the 
constitution of the patient beyond all remedy. In 
confirmation of this principle, we niight adduce 
i4everal well-attested instances in which paralytic 
and other morbid affections have been effectually 
and permanently cured by a smart fit of convul- 
sions, or by sr»me other violent effort of nature. It 
is tho oxiierienced physician alone, liowever, who is 
eaiKiblo of distinguisihing this accidental crisis from 
the primary disease itself. It is his buniness to 
manage, to moderate, to increase, to coiiti*ol, and 
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direct it, according to tlio imturo and noecttitiot oT 
each particular caw*; and, wlion tlma nkilfully 
regulated, it may provo liiglily nalutary. 

Tlii« apiicam to Iiavo boow tlio principle upon 
wliich &IE8MKII proceeded ; and it nui«t bo kept in 
view tlrnt many of the canes in which hia as^sintaticc 
was called in, were such as had previously UafHed 
idl Uie ordinary resouives of nieilicid skill. But 
many of his sucix'SJMirs in the magnetic practice, 
however enlightened in other res|H»ets, were not 
practical physicians, and, therefore, they prohahly 
aeteil prudently in not attempting to excite an 
organic tumult which they wero incapable of diix»ct- 
ing to any l»eneficial end. This, however, is strictly 
a medical f[uehtion, and, as such, had better be left 
to tho determination of medical men. 

The method of Puvseurn, or something analo- 
gous to it, Wiis that which wjis priuci|*jilly adopted 
in France, where tho practice cimtinuetl to tlourisli* 
notwithstanding the unfavourable iteports of tho 
Academicians, and the general opinisition of tho 
faculty, in a nmch greater degi*ee than it had pre- 
viously done, down to tho troublesome |ieriod of 
the llevolution, when the attention of all became 
absorbed in the great political movement In moro 
pacific times, however, tho acquisitions which tho 
system had gradually made in the provinces began 
to flow back into the capital, and Paris became, 
once more, tho principal scat and centre of tho 
magnetic doctrines. Indeed, during a period of 
thirty years after the Ueports already mentioned 
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vroro publisliod, Animal Mngnotism, although still 
{generally discountonanccd by a largo majority of 
tho mcdioal profession, still continued to bo prac- 
tised, to a considorablo oxtont, by professional per- 
Hons and others, in Franco, in Germany, in Holland, 
in Switxerlantl, in Italy, in Denmark, Sweden, and 
HtiMsia — in short, throughout, nearly tho whole of 
i*ontinontal Europe ; and an innncnse addition was 
thus made to tho evidence in favour of tho reality 
of tho phenomena, by tho co-operation of many 
learned, intelligent, and ingenious men. In con* 
sequence, tho subject again attracted tho serious 
attention — not of learned and intluential individuals 
tmly — but even of some of tho most eminent scien- 
titic societies in ditferont countries, ^luch of the 
jealousy with which tho praetioe had formerly been 
contemplated had now subsided; and tho pheno- 
mena elicited, too, had now becomo more exten- 
sively known. Aninml Magnetism, instead of l»eing 
generally viewed as a strange and suspicious cha- 
racter, had now ainmst beconio a denixen of the 
land; and the systematic treatment, instead of 
being ridiculed and suppressed, was not oidy tole- 
rated, but even patronised and encouraged by some 
uf tho local governments. A general feeling* also, 
now began to bo entertained, even by professional 
men, that justice had not been done to tho subject 
in tho previous investigation by the French Com- 
missioners, in 1784 ; or, at least, that their Reports 
were inapplicable to tho existing state of matters. 
At length, about tho year 1820, several most sue- 
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octtful and mott itt*iking oxpenmcnta wcro made 
in iomo of tlio public 1io»pitals of Piim ; and many 
learned and cininont pliyiMciant hod an opjiortttuitjr 
uf convincing tlicnntelvoH, by ocular dcmonstratiun, 
of tlio real and unequivocal action of the niagnotio 
influence, and of itH vant hniHirtunco in medical 
practice. Tlio f|uestion, accordingly, was now cfiV 
interredt and forced, as it were, u|M>n tlio .attention 
of tlio Royal Acadeiiiy of Medicine ; and a propo- 
sition fur a new investigation was nindo and adopted 
by tliat learned body, after long, and rather violent, 
but very instructive debates. A committeo was 
eonseciuontly apixiiiited for this pur|H)se, which, 
after devoting several years to a niinnto, and 
anxious, and laborious investigation, at length gave 
in a Report, drawn up with great care and iiioilera- 
tion, in which they determined the long-lit igtited 
question in favour of the reality of the disputed 
agency. A translation of this Report, which con- 
tains the recoiHled opiiiitui of the INiyal Academy 
of AkHliciiie u|H)n this contentious MibjiH.'t, will be 
found in an Appendix to lah AV«vAi/«#, and it well 
deserves the serious attention of the student of 
Animal Alagnetism. In refei-cnco to this Ue|mrt, 
we may mention, on the authority of M. Foissac, 
the intelligent physician who suggested the reinves- 
tigation of the subject, that there were lK*tween one 
and two hundred respectable individuals present 
during the experiments upon which it was founded, 
among whom there were seventy-six of tlio most 
distinguished physicians in Paris. 
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Dr IIussoN supported tho conclusions of the 
Uoport, in tho Academy of ^^ledidno, with great 
iibitityi clo4|uoiico, and argtinioiitativo jiower.* 

It vim Mcarcoly to bo expected, howovor, that tho 
ltt>|>ort ill fpicHtioii, cautious and niodorato, and 
iiblo and acouraU% an it was, Hhoiild liavo altojrcther 
L*rtca|»od tho cavils of koiuo of th(»so individuals, 
who, from whatever motives, liad always manifested 
mi obstinate and irrational o]»position towards the 
subject of inveMti«;ation, and evinced an inveterate 
jealousy of the introduction of tho magnetic prac- 
tice. An account of tho siibscfpient proceedings of 
the Academy, in rehition to this investigation, will 
bo found in tho IVefaco to tho third edition of hin 
Hevclata, They are curious, but of little scientitie 
value. 

Wo havo already montioned that the AfAiuH'is 
liK PiiYHKuUH introduced certain improvements 
upon tho magnetic treatment adopted by Mksmkh, 
which ted to a inuro cm*rect appreciation of the 
value of tho artificial s«Miinambulism, both as a 
remedy in tUsimHcs, and as, in ils(»lf, a very inter- 
esting physiological and psychological phenomenon. 

A stilt moi*o curious discovery was suliseipiently 
iiiado l)y Dr Pktktin of Lyons, at ttiat tinio an 

• St! KoiMMAC ; litiftfMrU rt Ih'itrussmttit^ &c. All oxccimI- 
lo^ly iiUviVMtiiiK piililirutitin, which coiituiiis a very fun 
iiccoiiiit of thu pnM'ccMliiips of the iicaduiiiicul cuiuiiiiltet* 
lilNMi this iiHMnornblu (irrusioii. 

\Vi! coiiHider the HiK*irch uf ])r Ui'mson, upon tliin ooca- 
Mion, nri u inaMtiTpifCO of m'icntilic fht^iuvucc. It ou^^ht to 
l>c in the httiiUd of every uic'<licai tftuileiit. 
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opponent of tlio magnetic doctrhici and pradicc. 
IIo had a catuloptic patient who appoiirod to be, 
diiriiii; a long |»orioil, in a ntJito of nbiHihito iitM*nHi« 
hilily. No uritiiidiiiit hiul any oiTivt ii|ion her: 
Iter uyeift and eai*« had entirely kwt the |iower of 
receiving sensationii. In theno cirvttni»tanvet, M. 
Pktktin wan givatly aHtoniJihcd hy the aceideiital 
dlHcovery, that Hho lienrd hiM voice |ierfvctly well 
when he npoke n|>4)H her Moiiiach. Having miliitlic*d 
hiniMi*1f in regard to the reality of thi:* fact by 
re|>cated ex)K'riiiicut»» he afterwards |)erceived that 
the case wa^i tliu 8;iuie» in rt*tation to the MMiites of 
ttiglit and smell. The cataleptic patient road with 
the stomach, even through an intervening oiiaipie 
liody. At last, he diHcovercd that it was not even 
neccsHary for him to aiKlress her inunciliately n|Hin 
the Htomach, but that it was quite Kuflicicnt to HpiNik 
at the tuio extremity of a iHiuduclor, of which the 
other exti'omity rentod upon tlu* rphjtmtHuM «if 
the patient. Theno experiments were re|HnitiHl hy 
I*kti:tin upon eight ditVeivnt |^ltient^ all of whom 
exhibited the Hamo phenomenim of the trani«fereneo 
of the Hen.Hitive faculties to the fy/f/if/</i*fiiiii, and 
even to the extremities of the lingers and toi*s ; 
with the addition of a prodigious development of 
the intellectual powers, and a presentiment, or fon** 
sight, of their future diseased symptoms. 

The results of these ex)HTimcnts, instituted by 
l^KTKTiN, were subsequently confii*mc«l, in all |)ar* 
ticulars, and in a variety of instaiuvs, by the cele* 
hrated I)r JusKeii Fiiank, by Dr DKsriNi:, Dr 
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AiiND, Dr Rbsard, and by a number of other 
professional ]c;cntlouicn, and aro referred to by 
filmoMt nil tlio most eminent writers on Animal 
Mii;i;netiMm.* 

At an early period, (about tlio year 1787,) tlie 
celebrated pliysio^^nomist and |)liilantlii*opist, Lava- 
TKit, wlio /.calouHJy devoted liis talents and liis 
labours to tlio service of liunmnity, introduced Puv- 
ttEfjuii's system of Animal ^lagnetism into Ger- 
many, liaving connnunicatcd it to the physicians, 
DicKEus, Olukus, tlie astronomer, Wieniiolt, &c. 
in Bremen ; while the Doctors 1U)ECK3Iann and 
Omeijn received it directly from Stnisburg. 
Tlicsc gentlemen, althougli for sonie timo exceed- 
ingly sceptical upon the subject, were, at length, 
induced to make some cautiuus trials of the new 
method, in the course of their professional practice ; 
and with such decided success, that they imme- 
diately became convinced of its great utility. All 
of these eminent men, it is well-known, publicly 
professed their convictions, and reported the results 
of their experience. Wii:Niicn/r, in particular 
— a man whose bobriety, sagacity, and lumesty 
wero universally acknowledged among his country- 

• Si»o MrMotre tur h Ihfourrrte tfrn PhrnomrHet qur 
prrtfulrHt fa (\iluh'fme ri It SumwtmhuliuMe^ i^'C, l**tr W, 
Pktktin, 1787. — >1os. Fhank; Pmr,Mnl, Cmv, Pnrcrfttu^ 
r. !i., Vol. i., pp. 405, iVrc. — For an acconiit of Dr Henaui/h 
cx|M*rimnits, mh* ]IrKF.i.ANi»*M Joitntal t/er Practisriten llcll* 
kuittir^ &i'., for the year IHI.*). 

Tlii're is alM) a variety of other piiblioations, la which the 
phcuoiuciia ia qiu*4tiuii arc funy cxauiiiicd. 
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inon— lias left us an oxcoodtngly valuable work 
upon tlio subject, contiuning a full account of many 
curious cases wliich were treated by biiusolf, accurti* 
ing to tlie miignetic uietlioil, with tlio occasiuiml 
a^MNtAnco of liis frieud and colleague, Dr Oi.UKKa, 
tlie astronomer, and otiicr pliyiiicianM of Urenien ; 
— iu which ho ex|>ounded his own theoretical and 
practical views of the more remarkable pheiiouiciui.* 
Many learned and interesting ]>ublications, ii|kiii 
the same subject, afterwards followetl in rapid suc- 
cession, siinctioncd by the numes of Gmelin, IIein* 
EKEN, Meinkks, TuEViUANUs (author of the /?/<»- 
/<m;<c),Stieglitz (physician to the King of Hanover), 

IIUPELAND, BaIIHENS, KlUGE, KNNEMO»KM,DuANDia 

(physician to the King of Denmark), Ziermank, 
Passavaxt (a very eminent physician of Frankfort), 
HsciiKNMAYKU, KiKSKH (IVofesHor at Jena), Naksk, 
&c. — all of wliuHo works contain niont valuaUo 
ex|)ONitions and illustrations of the doctrine, aloii^ 
wiili many curious and instructive caKos. Several 
Koo-magnctic journals were also estahlishetl, at 
various periiNls, both in Franco and in Cicrniany, 
and conductcil with great intelligciice, talent, ami 
research. Among these, the Arvhivjur i/cii l/uVr- 

* In 1787, Wiciilutlt piililisliiHl a sinuli work, t'litltlctl, 
lieytrwjZH ticn ErfuhruHtftH Httrrdrn thirrm-htH Ma^Htiismmti; 
and, iu 1802-1800, liU inrgi'st work, euiitUtl, lUilkrttft He» 
IfueriscfieH MaymttKUUM^ narh ritft-nen JJtobticfitMtitftH ; ill 
three voliiiiics 8vo. 

In the year 1815, the author of thin treatise published a 
traushitlon of Wucmiolt^s Ixcturet oh SoMmtuthufiuM^ ii'ith 
copious notes and Ulust rations. 
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£w.7t<ii Mit(pittmmt9 may bo particularly distin- 
guisliod, M coiitaiiring a perfect inino of curious. 
factM, ingonioufl tlioorics, and iustructivo information 
ii|Min tlio Rubject. 

Tlio Gormaiis, too, liavo li^d tlioir magnetic con- 
trovormos; but those bavo always terminated in 
frctili tnuniplis to the cause of truth ; and tho ques- 
tion regarding the reality and imi>ortanco of the 
more remarkable facts, and tho utility of the prac- 
tice, has been long sinco sot at rest among tho phy- 
fticians and phiiosophors of that country. 

But while the study and practice of Animal ^lag- 
Tietism were thus advancing with such rapidly pro- 
gressive steps upon the continent of Kuropo, Great 
Britain, in solitary pride, stood wholly aloof from 
the interesting investigation. This apparent cold- 
ness and indifference may bo, in somo measure, 
accounted for upon various grounds. Tho interrup- 
tion of all regular intcrcourso and communication 
liotween our island and the greater |mrt of conti- 
nental Euro|>e, during the long continuanco of the 
French revolutionary war, could not fail to prove ' 
highly nnfavourablo to the reciprocal interchange 
of ideas, disi-overics, and improvements in science. 
It was precisely during that period, however, that 
tho investigation of Animal .Magnetism was prose- 
cuted with the greatest ardour and success by our 
continental neighbours, and that tho larger propor- 
tion of the more remarkable facts nverc gradually 
brought to light by tho indefatigable labours and 
diligent in(|uirics of scientific men. During the 
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tame poriod» England fell fiur boliind the rest of 
Europo in tlio puniuiU of physiological and ptj'cho- 
logical 8cionce; and, even at this liour^ wo liave 
proUibly still a great deal of leo-way to recover. 
The strictly physical sciences, ospcciidly uiccliauical 
science, wei*o almost exclusively cultivated amongst 
us, and the faHhion of the times ai«»igniHl an undue 
preiKinderancc to the solution of certain questions 
uf more curiosity, or to inijuiries of i\hich the results 
were only calculated to Hubhcrve some temporary 
and tangible intercttts. Psychokigy, or Mental l*lii- 
lusophy — the most interesting study to man, consi- 
dered as an intelligent, a rational and re$|M)nHiblc 
being — had almost entirely ceased to be cultivated 
in England, as an independent department of know- 
ledge. That branch of science, indeed, luis been 
long at a di^ount in this country. Psychology, 
indeed, may still bo considered as almost a teri'a 
iucoijnita — Zoo-Magnetism was, fur a long tinie« 
scarcely known amongst us even by name. The 
few who had heard of the ku»t~mentioncd science, 
totally ignorant of its real essence and objects, were 
in the habit of associating it with the suspicious 
name of Mesmeu, the reputed quack, and the alle- 
ged refutation of his medical and scientific heresies 
by tiro French Academicians in 1784. Tlio factn 
themselves were totally unknown or discredited, 
and therefore they could not be adequately appi*e- 
ciated ; and the general results were calculated to 
generate surprise, and scepticism, and ridicule, in 
the minds of those who had not followed the pro- 

VOL. II. Q 
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{;i*csiiivo Mtcps, by moans of which thoy had been 

gradually elicited. Moreover, tho vahio of thofte 

facts, and of tho results, could not bo estimated in 

tttorling money, and, consequently, tlicy could only 

1»o represented by a cypher in an Kiiglishman*s 

ledger. Accordingly, when a clever and intelligent 

iiiaui Mil CiiKNKVix, attempted, many years ago, 

to attract public attention to this neglected subject, 

Ills exertions utterly failed. His was truly a tH>jt 

elamantU in deaerto — ho could scarcely get any 

]>orHon to li.sten to him, far loss to follow out tho 

investigation. His experiments and illustrations pro- 

1 1 need no permanent impression of conviction — ho 

found no inHueiitial patrons or disciples. Nay, his 

own character escaped not entirely unscathed. He 

was generally regarded, we believe, as little better 

than a mere enthusiast, a fanntic and a visionary, 

although, ill reality, no mean tyro in tho physical 

and experimental sciences. Many years have not 

elapsed since our philosophers, physicians, and phy* 

Hiologists have condescended to devote any portion 

of their timo and attention to the investigation of 

this most interesting subject of incpiiry, which may 

bo saud to have been actually forced upon their 

notice. Tho author of the present historical treatise 

published, in the year 1833, a small volume, in 

which ho gave a summary sketch of tho labours of 

tho foreign physicians in this department, along 

with a translation of the then recent Uoport of the 

Committeo of the French Academy of Medicine, 

which was followed, two or three years afterwards, 
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by tlio publication otlmRtvtlaia; — the latter pub- 
lication prcfionting a more enlarged ticw of tlie 
whole subject About the same period, several fo- 
reign practitioners of tlie magnetic method came 
over to this eountry« showed our countrymen tlio 
processes, and exhibited some of the more renmrk- 
able phenomena. Wo aro sorry, however, to bo 
obliged to observe, that these genllenien.wero not 
always treated with that courtesy which they were 
entitled to exi)ect from their brethrcni of tlio medi- 
cid profession and their allies. Ihtt, at all events, 
the ice was now broken, or rather tlio Meed was now 
partially sown; and, accordingly, it is from this 
|Kn*iod that wo may date the ooiiimcncemeiit of tlio 
serious study and occasional practice of Animal 
Magnetism in England, 

We may mention the names of several gentlemen 
uf medical and scientific reputation, who, at an earlier 
period, had given their more or less explicit sanc- 
tion to the magnetic system, or, at least, to the 
serious study of the subject ; but, u|)on this occa- 
sion, we deem it sufficient to signalize only thoso 
who have condescended to fullow out the inductive 
investigation of the facts. Of these, we may assign 
a distinguished pku;o to the Doctors Mavo and 
KixioTsoN. Dr Mayo*s celebrity as a physiologist 
renders his services of great importince to the Mag- 
nctists, and ho has given us some able and orthodox 
expositions of the character and tendency of the 
seieiico. Of the magnetic labours of this gentleman. 
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WO liavo given some Account in tlio ProfACO to thi^ 
troiititio, And wo would cArnostly rcconnnond liin ox- 
position of tlio niiiguetic doctrines to every student 
of ^fagnetisni, 

L)r Elliotson, wliose talents and zeal have 
been long and successfully exerted in the ciiuse of 
^[eHlnerisul, and who lian given unequivocal proofrt 
of his devotion to the interests of scientific medi- 
cine, deserves much credit for his unwearied indus- 
try in the expiscation of the magnetic facts ; but it 
is much to be regretted that this otherwise ingeni- 
(ms gentleman should have been induced to lend his 
eountenunco to certain philosophical views of the 
Mubject which are repugnant to our moral feelings, 
and which, assuredly, are not legitimately deduced 
from the phenomena of the science. 

Mr UitAin of iManchestcr has practised the Mes- 
meric method, according to a jteculiar method of his 
own, which he denominates llypHotmn ; and this 
learned and most ingenious physician has brought 
forward many very curious facts and illustrations 
which well deserve the attention of all who take an 
interest in the investigation of the subject. But 
Mr Uhaii>, too, learned and ingenious as he is, does 
not api)ear to us to have sufKciently consulted the 
writings of his predecessors in magnetic science ; 
and has been iiiduceil to patronize certain views 
which wo conceive to be inconsistent with tho real 
state of the fitcts. Upon very inadequate grounds, 
too, ho is dirtposed to reject all those extraordinary 
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fd€U wliicli liavo not been olicitcd by bit own prac- 
tice, but whtcli havo been incontrovertibly eiitab- 
littlied by tbo reaearcbeti of others. 

Tlio valuable and amusing work of Mr Towkb- 
KND, we believe, has been favourably received by 
the public. A number of oilier British authors 
have recorded their exiK^ricnco in the practice of 
Animal Magnetism. We anticiimte much advantage 
to the interests of magnetic science from the ingeni- 
ous luboui*s of the learned PnoFEssiin Gkkuuky of 
Edinburgh, who has nli*eady greatly distinguislietl 
himself, and enlightened the inquisitive public, by 
his valuable inductive researches into the mntMi of 
this hitherto noglectiHl branch of philusophy. His 
iutimato knowledge of chemistry, and the other 
branches of experimental science, eminently (|ualify 
him fur the successful investigation of the facts and 
principles of nutgnetism *, and his industry is com- 
mensurate with his talents. When we happen to 
ditfcr in opinion from this learned and philusophical 
physician, u|Kin any particular point in the science 
— for even Doctors sometimes disagree — wo cannot 
avoid a lurking suspicion tliat wc ourselves may bo 
in the wrong. 

Many professional physicians in England now 
admit the essential facts, and devote themselves, 
occasionally, to the study and practice of the ^[es- 
meric method, wliilo several competent individuals 
in private life, and in public station, have given 
their distinguished patronage to the investigation ; 
and the public generally have been taught to 
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iipprcciAto tlio manifold odvuntugoft of the treat- 
luont. Tlio foolisli objections, in a religious point 
of viovr, formerly urged against the system, by 
ignorant and ovcr-zcalous ecclesiastics, have been 
ubly and most successfully obviated by several 
learned, intelligent, and ]hous clergymen, among 
vhom the Uevercnd Mr Sandby holds a distin- 
guirthed rank ; and the practice of the art, although 
the hostility of a certain portion of the medical 
]irofeHsiun has not entirely subsided, may now be 
considered to have been placed far beyond the 
reach of interested cavil or malevolent invective. 



CIIAPTKH LV. 

IIavinu thus far endeavoured to trace the origin 
and progress of the science of Animal Magnetism, 
we may now proceed to another and very interest- 
ing branch of our inquiry, by laying before our 
readers a somewhat summary accoimt of the more 
remarkable phenomena which havo been elicited 
by the practice of tho art. Independently of the 
ilirectly curative effects of the processes, these con- 
hist, princi|>ally, of the very extraordinary modifica- 
tions of tho animal organism, which are occasionally 
developed in somnambulism and the ecstatic affec- 
tions. 

Ilieso peculiar modifications of the functions of 
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tlio orgairwm, m many of our roadors niajr pro- 
UabljT bo awaro, are oecasioiially induced by natu- 
ral or constitutional causes — tliey Boinetimcs uiako 
tlicir appearanco as the concomitants of other 
morbid or abnormal conditions of the system, and 
tlicy are fref|uently nianifestcd as more ur Icim 
certain cffeets of tlio magnetic processes. Indeed, 
tlie characteristic nature of this iKHruliur affection 
— Somnambulism or Ecstasy — apjiears to have been 
little understood or appre<*iated, until it was found 
callable of being artificially produced, in a variety 
of instances, in the course of the magnetic treat* 
ment. It was then discovered to consist in a eoni- 
]»!eto suspension of the coriHireal sensibility in its 
usual organs, accompanied with a very extraordi- 
nary development of the MMiHitivo, spiritual, or 
intellectual faculties, and, (KTUsionally with other 
phenomena of a very singular and almoHt incredible 
character. These phenomena we shall endeavour 
to describe with as much accuracy as is attainable 
in the i*espective circumstances of their manifesta- 
tion, as they have been severally develo(K*d in tho 
processes of magnetization. 

I. Memouy. Upon awaking out of a fit of som- 
nambulism, whether natural or artificial, it may bo 
observed, the patient retains no recollection what- 
ever, of anything that occurred during the par- 
oxysm, or criitiSf as it has been called. This tem- 
porary abolition of the memory is a constant 
accompaniment of what has been called the jKr/cd 
cvma; and it may be conHidei*ed as a declsivo 
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liroof of tlio cliaiigo to wliidi tlio oiitiro orgauioiii 
liiiH been Biilijoctcil. This plicuoiiionon, howover, is 
not nUugcther |>vculitir to soinnniiibulism, but has 
hooii occiVHionally observed to ocotii* in cases of 
temporary delirium, in insanity, and in several 
other morbid aiTeetions. l)ut it is a very remark- 
able circuniMtaneo in regard to this particular phe- 
nomenon, that altliougli, when awake, no recollec- 
tion remains of anytliing that occurred during tlio 
tit, tlio memory of all that took place in a former 
fit generally recurs in a succeeding paroxysm. The 
patient thus manifests a double personality. The 
individual, in short, is an entirely different person 
when asleep and when awake. The author has 
adduced homo striking examjiles of this curious 
phenomenon both in the present treatise and in /m 
liviH'hita; and a great variety of other instances will 
bo found in the works of the magnetic writers. l\y 
the vulgar, wo believe, these cases, amongst others, 
are classed among what they are pleased to deno- 
minate the ii^Hvimfn miracula — the marvels of Ani- 
mal Miignetism. Rut the snmo phenomenon, as we 
have observed, occui*s in the natural or spontaneous 
aiffection. 

11. A remarkable faculty, developed in somnam- 
bulists, consists in their minutely accurate appre- 
ciation of time — ^a faculty so striking, and so fully 
ilemonstrated in a vast variety of instances, that no 
doubt can lie rationally entertained upon the subject. 
If a somnambulist is asked how long ho ought to 
bo left asleep, or at what particular moment a cer- 
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tAiii modiciiM) ought to bo Ailiiiiiil»ti*roil, and if lio 
indicates a doteniiiiicd |ioriod, wo liavo no ihxmI of 
Any clock or watch to a«eortain tho prcciso moment : 
tho BomnambultHt himself will inform us when tho 
time has elapsed, with tho most a^'tonishing exact- 
ness. Wo witnesHod, ui>on one occasion, tho mani- 
festation of this faculty in a female patient, who, 
previous to her trance, was, for i>articularrcasonH, 
requested to sleep exactly ten minutes, and no 
longer; and she actually slept pi*ofuundly, ami 
awoke, with u slight apparent etfort, prei*iM*ly at 
the very moment when tho np|H)inted |KTiod ex- 
pired by a watch hold in the hand of ono of tho 
persons present. During her shH^p, it was found 
inipossiblo to rouse her hy any nudden or violent 
inipiHmsion madt^ upon Iter HonHitivo organs. All 
jtliysicians, indeed, who are acipiaintiHi with the 
|»nneiples and phenomena of Animal Magnetism, 
are perfectly awaro of tho abnoluto necej*sity of 
|iaying the most minute attention to the time of 
administering medicines .prescribed by somnambn- 
li.sts in their own res|K?ctive cases; the slightest 
neglect, or deviation, is frecpiently followed by tlu* 
most unpleasant consiHpieuccs. 

III. The total abolition of all external sensibility 
in somnambulists and ecstatics, has been fully de- 
monstrated, in a vast variety of instances. Wo 
have already noticed this peculiarity in tho Convul- 
sionaries of St Medard ; it has been exhibited by 
fanatics and ascetics in all ages; and tho plieno* 
menon has been so fre(|uently witnessed in tho 

VOL. II, u 
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mngnoiio pmcticoi that wo fool it quito itnnoccBtMiry 
to outer into further details upon thin subjoct. 

IV. Tho inntiuct of rcuioilies for particular 
tliiicaBes, which) iu bouio rare instances, has bocn 
ninnifestcil without any np|vircnt access of tho soni- 
luunbulistic or ecstatic aftcction, and is occasionally 
observed, as wo have alrea<ly remarked, in cases of 
ordinary sickness, is frequently developed, in a very 
tfxtraordinary degreo of delicacy and acuteness, in 
those abnormal states of tho organism. Under this 
category may bo included all those cases, in ancient 
iind in nu»dcrn times, in which remedies for parti- 
cular diseases are said to have been suggested in 
dreams, of which many instances arc reported to 
have occurred iu the Egyptian, Greek, and Uomaii 
temples. It has been remarked, also, that patients, 
not unfrequcntly, manifest a decided longing, not 
(inly for such medicines, but for such diet, as arc 
most appropriate in their ])articular complaints, and 
tin av(Tsion from those which arc useless or hurtful. 
In tliis respect, their indications may generally be 
considered infallible. Tlio author has adverted to 
Homo instances of the development of this instinct, 
Momctiines, apparently, whimsical, in Inis Revelata, 
In the sleep-waking affections, this instinct is 
occasionally manifested in a very extraordinary 
degreo of acuteness and delicacy; and individuals, 
in these states, fre(iuontly prescribe for themselves, 
or for others, certaiin remedies, and oven articles of 
diet, which tho physician is disposed to consider as 
either inert or even noxious. In somnambulism, 
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tlio pAtioni occmiioiuilly prcseribM for himself rcino- 
dict for wlitch, in liiii waking vtato, lie onterUiiiH 
tlio greatest avorsion ; and» on tlio otiior htuid, liv 
insists upon his attcndimts withholding from him 
other suhHtances which he is fond of in his waking; 
state. Wlicn ignorant of the proper names of tlu* 
remedies which his instinct suggests, he describes 
them in sucli a manner as enables the physician tu 
di.scover the particular article ; and if several medi- 
cinal substances are placed beside him, he imme* 
diately recognises and selects the appropriate artick*, 
and distiiiguihlics it from the others. Ho also deter- 
mines the exact doses requisite in his own particular 
case, and afterwards knows very well whether they 
have been properly administered or not. NVien- 
liOLT mentions some cases of this description, which 
tell under his own observation. One of liis cluir- 
voyantcs had prcscril)ed for herself a very largo 
doso of Ckocus, which Wiis intentionally diminished, 
as being considered too powerful. On taking the 
medicine, in her waking state, she did not di!M.'Over 
the deception ; but as soon as she fell into the cnsiiff 
she immediately remarked it, and bitterly re- 
proached WiKMioi.T for it. When he, at length, 
perceived that ho could no longer* deceive his 
])atient, and she insisted, he gave her, at last, the 
whole dose, which, as she luul previously assured 
him, was followed by no bad consequences. 

That very learned and eminent practitioner, Sir 
J. 1). IlitANDis of Copenhagen, physician to thu 
King of Denmark — ono of the most distinguished 
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inodicftl antlioritics of liis ago— rotates a ease of a 
niiuilar, but oven moro Btrtking cimractor, in his 
interesting and instructive volume, Uelter pm^hUehe 
Ihilmittil tiiid Mfifjmtmnm^ p. 129. 

A female Romnamlmlist prescrilNHl for herself a 
fuedicine containing, amongst other ingredients, 
spirit of camphor and oil of jiuiiper. This prescrip- 
tion having been othcrwiso deemed insignificant, 
the doctor's son, by mistake, ordered spirit of 
ciimphor and spirit of juniper from the laboratory. 
Hkandis hiniKcIf |)crceived the mistake, but ro- 
marked that it was of no conscciuence, as the patient 
could not possibly discover it. In her next sleep, 
liowever, the patient observed to tho son that a 
great mistake had been committed in the prescrip- 
tion — that the Bpirit instead of the oH of juniper 
had been placed ui>on her stomach; upon which 
]li(ANiiis remarks, that if the gustatory organs of 
till tho chemists in tho universe had been introduced 
into the ffUHfffion goltire of the patient, they could 
not have enabliMl her to distinguish the dilfereuco 
by the taste. 

U|)on another occasion, tho same patient pre- 
scribed for herself, during her sleep, twenty-five 
drops of a licjuid medicine, partly composed of 
•»pium. The nurse, feiiring that tho doso might ho 
too largo, silently and secretly, aiid without the 
|MJssibility of lH?ing |»erceived by the patient, poured 
out twenty drops ; and the latter, notwithstanding, 
remarked the deficiency, when sho took tho medi- 
cine. 
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Tlioro aro Mmo catct rocordod, in which Ibo 
|iaticnUi Imto diHOOVorod t}'inptoiu8 of dinciMot in 
their pliysiciami, m well m in otiior pemoiit, nml 
proflcmbed far them with tlio nimt bencflcial ciTcctii 
A VAsi number of instances of tlio uuinifestiition of 
this sanative instinct will bo found noticed in the 
writings of tho magnetic autliors, suflicienti of them- 
selves* to till a rcbiNMstable volume. At presont, wo 
rail only aflford space for the preceding iicunty illu.^ 
ti'atious. Before taking our leave of this branch of 
imr subject, however, we may conclude by observ- 
ing, that the niauifciitation of this faculty by their 
(latients has fre(|ueutly proved excectliiigly oflcnsivo 
to ro'^ny physiciaiin, who considered it beneath their 
professional dignity to be placed in such a relative 
|K>sition towards them. Hut to these gentlemen wo 
would earnestly tako the liberty of recommending 
tbe example of their celebrated predecessor, II ii*- 
PocuATEs, and tho observation of their professional 
brother, Kluuk, the Litter of whom reminds them 
tluit this relative position of physician and |xitient 
is only apparently, and not really new; for all 
medical duty never was any thing else than a mere 
care-taking (ciiraiv), and nature luTsi^lf accom- 
plished the healing pnM!ess — (medeiH), Tho sole 
business of tho physician, therofuro, consists in 
placing tho diseased organism in such a condition 
as may enable it to restoro the hesUthy cra^fif. 

This instinct of remedies apjtears, as wo have 
seen, to have been very frequently manifested in 
the ancient Temples of Health ; indeed, the minis- 
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toring priostii would appear to liavo placod groat 
rolianco upon it; and tlio plicnouicnon itsolf wan 
li^cnerally oflcribod to tlio favour of tlio particular 
deity who ])ro8idcd over tbo institution. iEscUL^i- 
1*1 1;8, it ift siiid, Honictinics prescribed for bis patients 
very extraordinary remedies, wliiob even appeared 
f langcrous ; and tlio sanio tbing occasionally occurs 
in regard to the prescriptions of tbe modern mag- 
netic somnandndists, ])ut, in botb cases, tbcso pre- 
f««!riptions liavo generally been found to bo ellica- 
irious, and never burtful. 

The prescriptions of somnambulists, indeed, occa- 
nionally appear very fanciful; and yet tbey uni- 
forndy seem to bo guided by an unerring instinct 
Thus, the Mauqukh i>b Tuyskuur hud a female 
patient who, in her sonmambulism, prescribed for 
herself a dose consisting of seven grains of tartar 
t*mctu\ in an orawjc, PuvKKCiUU, for a long time, 
declined to administer this dose; but, at length, 
fivercomo by her importunities, he assumed the 
appearance of consenting. Ihit in order to be 
assured of her perfect lucidity, and to placo himself 
hf^yond reprosich, he arranged lialf a dozen of 
oranges in tho following manner : In tho first, there 
were two graiiis of tho emetic ; in the second, threo ; 
and HO on, in regular order, until tho last, which 
i!onta!ned seven. He then presented to her tho 
loiist dangerous. " This does not suit mo," said 
the patient. II10 second wjis presented, which she 
iilso rejected ; and, soon aftcrwardn, she impatiently 
threw them all down, ono after the other, until she 
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camo to tlio bistt which tho •etxcd oxuUingly, and 
oxchiitnod i '* This in what wUlvHte uie.** 

Somnambulists aro froquoiitly found caiiablo of 
prescribing for other pationts, as well as for thcm« 
Holvcs ; but in many cases tliis faculty may bo 
feigned when it does not actually exiht; and in 
such cases, therefore, tho physician must bo u|Km 
his guard. Tho remedies prescribed U|K>n these* 
(icciisions, however, are, generally, at least, harm- 
less ; but great abusen, no doubt, may thus be prae^ 
tised by qiiaoks and empirics. A regularly edu- 
cated physician, nevertheless, who possesses a com- 
petent knowledge of magnetic science, may employ 
this method, with great advantage, enptvially in 
eases of difficult diaifnosis. We could adduce nmny 
well-authenticated instances, in which this method 
has been most successfully employed. Jhit great 
caution must be observed in resorting to it, when it 
is proposed to be adopted in regulating the subse- 
ipient treatment ; that is to say, we nuist be |ier- 
fectly satisHed in regard to the actual lucidity of 
the somnambulist. 

The following anecdote, which has been preserved 
in the records of Animal Magnetism, pi*esents a very 
curious iusUincc of tho development of some of tho 
phenomena to which we have' last alluded. 

it is well known that I^Iesmkr established several 
magnetic institutions at Paris, for the benefit of the 
poor, and of the more wealthy. In these, he was 
assisted by several other physicians, and, particu- 
larly, by his friend and pupil, Dr Ainuv, whom he 
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had cured of liver compbiint by tlio magnetic 
method. Now» Dr AuuiiY had a patient, called 
Marffuetnte, a girl of about twenty-five years of 
ago, who could only bo magnetiMHl, and rendered 
MomimmbullHt, by huuHelf. Ono morning, in the 
ubMonco of Mkhmkii, M, ArnuY observed the arrival 
of two persons, who nnnounceil themselves as 
fc)reignei*s. Ono of them asked his permission to 
l»e aUowed to witness the treatment, conversed with 
the doctor, expresseil the interest he felt in magne- 
tism, the incredulity he could not help entertaining in 
r«»gard to the phenomena of somnambulism, and his 
deiiire to see some of the magnetic effects producciL 
M. AunuY waited until the girl Maiijueritc was 
placed in a state of crisis ; ho then placed the hand 
of his visitor in that of the somnambulist. Scarcely 
was the rapjtort established between the two per- 
sons, when the sounuimbulist ssiid : '* Sir, you are 
a foreigner." — " I am," sjiid the latter; *« but I 
wish to know whether you can discover any disease 
ill mo." — " You frequently have oppression in the 
chest." — " True." — " Do you perceive the cause of 
this?" Siiid the Doctor. — "I do," answei*ed the 
sonummbulist ; " the gentleman had his arm 
broken, in consequence of a fall, three years ago." 
— Here tho countenance of the stranger oxpressiHl 
the most profound astonishment, and ho made an 
affirmativo sign. — " You arc considerably affected 
by tho temperature," lulded tho somnambulist ; 
*' you don't always suffer pain, and this is fortu- 
nate for you, for your complaint is incurable." — 
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She then prescribed aoino reine(ljr« which die be- 
lieved woald alleviate the pains when thojr became 
treublcsome. 

The other goiitloman was the physician of the 
former. He had no notion of umgiiotisni, and no 
faith in it. The confidence of his coiiiiianion had 
made no inipression u|K>n him, and his physiognomy 
alone was siiiliciont to make the |mrty aware of tlio 
contempt ho felt for the annunoiutions of the som- 
nambulist. Tlio |x>rKoa coniiultin*; had iH.'i*coivcHl 
this, and wibliod to have him pluitMl tu i'ap^»ori 
with the modern Pythia. " Conio now, Doctor," 
Kjiid he, ** tako yom* turn — consult. Perhaps this 
young huly may inform you of something yuu 
don't know." — Tlio physician eonsuUed, but with 
somo repugnance, anil placed his hand in timt of 
tlio somnambulist. Scarcely had a few minutes 
elapsed in silence, when his countenance became 
pale, his eyes closed, he slept, and did not awako 
until a quarter of an hour had expired. From the 
looks of tho by8tandei*s ho became aware of what 
had happened, and rushed furiously out «f the 
room, without uttering a syllable. Tho curiosity 
ot his companion, however, being now more than 
ever excited, ho ^xid to tho somnanibuli»t : " Sineo 
you havo so well discovered that 1 am a foreigner, 
filturo "^ *^ 8«« what fate is reserved for mo in 
., ' "7"^*'^^*' collecting hei*solf for an instant, 

Sir'r*oT '^'*** ^ '""' • " ^"^" "*•■" "^ ;'"'"^"""' 
»i'i * i. ""^'^ ^^'^ wsk of being assassinated ! *' 

1 ho stranirer *••«. 1 1 i . . ?. . 

» •'"^cniblcd, but numediately recovering 
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Ittmsolf, ho said to M. Aubry : *' Sir, although I 
cannot oxplain tho poftsibility of such phenomena, 
I am now sufKciently convinced of their reality, and 
return you my thanks ; and rogi*et that I cannot 
' obtain farther explanations, fur I tako my depar- 
ture to-morrow. If I were at liberty, I should cor- 
Uiinly put off my journoy, in order to learn from 
you how to direct a sonuuimbulis^t, and to profit by 
her advice." Tho Doctor thou Kuid that M. MKsi- 
MKU had Htrongly reconnnended to him to ask tho 
names of alt Htrangors uf distinction who did him 
tho honour to come to see his pi*ooesses ; *' and I 
rcfpiest you. Sir, not to allow him to remain igno- 
rant of yours." •* Sir," answered the stranger, " I 
am the Count de Haw a." Now, tho Count »b 
IIacja was no other than the King of Sweden, Gts- 
TAVUs Vasa, who was sissiissinated at a ball, in tho 
vcar 171>7.* 



CIIAPTEll LVI. 

Wk now proceed with our classification of tho 
magnetic phenomena. 

V. MoKAL Ineutia. — This is tho titio under 
which l)r IIkutuanii comprehends a class of very 
eurious phenomena, which frequently occur in tho 



* 8«*<! ////iVrtoiVv f/ii SiMmttfiuihtthme^ i^'C, par AnuN 
(•AtmiiKii, Turn, if., pp. 210, iV:c. 
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iiAturaly as well as in the artificial somnarobulisni, 
and which constituto one of the most constant and 
])cculiar cliaracteristics of that extraordinary affec- 
tion. Wo have somo doubts, however, whether this 
rubric has been properly designated — whether it 
accurately expresses the characteristic nature of tlie 
|>eculisir state it is intended to denote. 

In somnatitbulists, generally, the moral feelingH 
are peculiarly iiowcrful and diOioato ; and wo sus- 
)KH't the Krencli |ihyMii*iati has Mibntituted tho tertu 
Mot\d for inU'llechtaf, In wMnnainburiHts, the intel- 
lect would ap|H'ar to ho Mibjected to tho seuKihitity; 
hut tho monif scuse, which U in a gnnit nionsuro 
imttincth'e, ho far from being in abeyance, fre- 
quently manifests itself in a more exalted and a 
more delicate form and degree, than usual, during 
tlio suspension of the corporeal sensibility and the 
strictly intellectual faculties. Tho distinction in 
apparent from tho very phenomena which Dr 
IkuTitAND arranges under this class. The som- 
nambulist, or ecstatic, abandoned to his own inter- 
nal feelings, is frequently ignorant even of his own 
personality, and exerts no intluenco over the mani- 
festations of which ho becomes susceptible. When 
interrogated, he exhibits no astonishment in regainl 
to his new state of existence. This phenomenon 
may bo conqtared with what Oivasionally takes 
|ilaeo in di*eaming, when we are aflW'ttHl by a nnd- 
titmlo (»f singular and often incoherent internal 
Kens;itions, whieh would cause the greatest surpris4« 
in tho waking state, but proiluco no such feeling 
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during our sloop. For this roason, tho Bomnambu- 
listic or ecstatic afTcction, whon not duly attended 
to, or when improi>crly treutcd« may bo allowed 
to dcf^Horate into actual and oven permanent in- 
finity ; tho internal iieniiibilify, at length, entirely 
(iver|>owering and suporseiling the intellect. Of 
this Htate we have numerous examples in all the 
most eminent religious lanaties, in whom an acute 
hut depraved sensihility generally succeeded in 
«*ntiroly annihilating the reason, and sulMtitutiiig 
the ecstatic Icir the rational life. Kxamplcs (»f 
these states are ho nunierous that we have no neeil 
to refer to particidar instances. 

V^I. Communicittion of the stfmptouis of diseases, 
— -A gi*eat many instances of this phenomenon will 
be found in the writings of the Magnetists ; and l)r 
){BKTitANi) admits that he repciitedly ascertained 
tho fact, in such a manner as to dispel all doubt 
uiMm the subject. " There aro probably few j»er- 
Bons/' says that author, '* who have had an op^Mir- 
tunity of observing even a small number of som- 
nambulists, who have not also seen them feel, upon 
simple contact, tho |isiins of those patients with 
whom they Imvo been placed en rapports The 
impression tlM»y receive, however, is, for the nuwt 
part, merely momentary, and they very rarely prct- 
serve, on awaking, the symptoms connnunicated 
iluring their bleep.** This phenomenon probtdily 
lies at tho foundation of tho dhttjuosis and proffiiosis 
of souumndiuliHts, whicli has been so much ridiculed 
by ignorant medical men. Cauui: db MoNTciEmiN 
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menUons that it wai no uncommon eireunuttanco 
for tho convulsionarict to be smitten with dio din- 
eaiiofl of others, without previously knowing whether 
tlie individuals wore actually diseased, or tho naturo 
of their nmladios. They wero only nmdo awaro of 
* the eii*cum8tnnces from the fcvling of |niiii in tho 
same inirtn. On the other liand, the sick, who 
witnoHsed this ourious phoiionieuon, Itoliovcd tli«>ni« 
Strives to be freed fvuut tlieir iiudadies, when they 
hml tliiiH {Nisiiod into the InKlifH of the iHinvuUion* 
aries, 

VII. CoMutttnicatiou (»/*f/iotf«//if.— This is one tif 
tliosc magnetic phenuniena which have been n'gardetl 
with the utmost incredulity by the uninitiated, anil 
vet it is one of tho most notorious and tho best 
attested. Even tho cautious and sceptical Ur 
HEiiTKANn became so satisfied with the evidence of 
its occasional manifestation, that he could not with- 
liold his assent to it; he aidmits tliat he became 
convincctl against his will. 

In the Homain Catholic Chui*cli, this phenomenon 
wns regarded as oUc of the nu»st indubitable proufs 
of possession. Aeconliugly, it ap|»eareil among tin* 
Nuns of Loudun, the rn>phets of the Cevennes, tli*^ 
ronvulsiunanos of St Medanl, and in many t»f tho 
ocstatics, HomuandMdists, and mystics of all agea ; 
and that, to<», under all religious perHuaHiims, how* 
over opiH)S4»d to each other in their |HH;uliar tenrta 
of bt^liof. Hefore these phenomena iKvanie Mib- 
jwtcd to the crucible of philosophical investigaticMi. 
too, this particular phenomenon, along with all tho 
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other magnetic manifestations, was accounted mira- 
culous ; and, for a long period, it would liavo been 
licrcHy to believe otherwiite. The fact, indeed, was 
equally admitted at Konie and at Geneva; and wo 
have abundant evidence of its having been known 
and accredited from the most ancient times. This 
fact, too, enables us to explaifi another phenomenon 
of not unfre(|uent occurrence, which is also occa- 
Nionally mnnifoHted in the same aifections, viz., the 
nnderHtanding of unknown langua«>[es, of which 
many instances have been cmumem(»raled, 

Cahui': hk Mont«ji:uon, the historian of the 
Krcnch Convnlsionaries, says of one of these indivi- 
duals — and he relates it as a very surprising occur- 
rence — that " it frequently happens that, in her 
' «*cstasiei<, she understands the meaning of every 
thing that is said to her in any language whatever, 
and is enabled tu give appropriate answers to all 
qucHtions." In these circumstances, it is pretty 
evident that it is not the language, but the thought, 
which these individuals comprehend. The alleged 
fact of criidacs having actually spoken in languages 
which they had not previoiiisly learnt, and of which, 
ronMcquently, they lia«l no knowledge in their noi*- 
mal state, wo should bo disposed to consider as 
exceedingly doubtful, inoomprehonsible, and by no 
nutans saitisfactorily attested ; although there cer- 
tainly are some curious instances of its alleged 
occasional manifestation. Hut wo are placed in a 
world of wonders, and it is frequently diflicult for 
us to determine what to believe and what to reject. 
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In a preyiotts part of this treatiso, wo havo adduced 
■omo ozaniplos of tlio alleged roanifofttatkm of this 
faculty among tlio roligious ocstatict; and wo must 
loavo our intelligent rcadeim to fonn tlioir own 
judgment upon tlio mibject 

The magnctists aro nut in tho habit of oxerciiiing 
their patientM in the unknown tongucH; and the 
following nnocdoto, related by IIkutiiani), eon« 
finiui tho view already taken of thin matter, '* The 
fullowiiig fact/* myn lie, " waM couiuiunicntcMl to luo 
by nn exctHHiiiigly well-iiifornied phyMciau, who 
was too M(M)n carrie<l off from science iind Iiih 
friends.* lie attended a soninanibuliHt who mani- 
fested tho most extraordinary phcnoniona, and who 
understood him when ho 8|K)ko to tier in Greek, 
in Latin, or in English. One day he began to read 
to her some lines in English, when she exchiimed : 
* What do you wish mc to undci*»tand by tliat jar« 
gon?' — * But/ answered the magneti^cr, ' I sjioko to 
you lately in tho siime language, and you answered 
me.' — * Yes,' replied the patient, • but it was your 
thought I understood — not your language.' " 

VIII. Magnetic vMon, or vhion tvithont the um 
of the eifen. — Wo now come to H|H\ik of a magnetic 
phenomenon, which, when the author fir^t announ- 



* 11ic IiidivMiiul lioro alluded to, wo pn^sniiii*, U M. 
(iKoitoKT, a yoimi; aiul )m>inistii); pliyiilcltiii of l*Ari«, who 
lind bit'ii, <»rli;hinlly, a detiTinliuHl HiH*|)tlc In rvisanX to flic 
nuiijcnelic )iliriioim>iiti, but, 8ub.*«04iiH*iitl}', UTaiiie u ctniiplrU* 
oiiivcrt, niifl loft iH'hiiul lilin the most clccUli'd tesliiiiuiiy of 
liU Altered eonvictiutiK. 
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cod it, Boverol yoaru ago, excitod the utmost sccpti- 
ciftin, and no small portion of ridiculo, among tlio 
philosophers and physiologists of this country; and 
whicli, at one time, could not be alluded to in 
fMM!icty, without exciting a perfect ebullition of 
)»lo:iMintry and jteml/hfj/c, lie who had the bold- 
ness to hint at the mere |)ossihility of such a 
fitrange phenomenon, even in the presence of men of 
8rientiHc habits and attainments, laid himself under 
a violent suspicion of actual insanity. liut all this 
fi<*epticisni, and ridieule, and wonderment, was the 
result of pure ignorance — ignorance of the nature 
anti conditions of the problem, and, consequently, of 
its Hohition. Vision, in particular cii*cumstances, 
without the use of the eyes — having its origin in a 
(Tcrtain abnormal pathological state of the organism 
— is not, in reality, a discove)*y of the J^Iagnetists 
ill particular, who have inet*ely enlarged the evi- 
dence which may be adduced in support of the fact, 
l^lio fact itself ap))ears to have been known in an- 
cient times ; and, at all events, undoubted instances 
of its occasional occurrence had attracted the atten- 
tion of physicians, philoso|>hei*s, and poets long 
before the cultivation of Animal Maifiietism as a 
science; when the phenomenon became demonstra- 
t4Ml to the satisfaction of thousiuitls; and incredulity 
upon this subject, at this time of day, lictrays utter 
iifiioranco or ludicrous obstinacy. The author, 
however, deems it unnecessary to enlarge ujuin 
this subject at present, having formerly adduced 
mf»ro than suflicicnt evidence ujH>n this particukir 
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point, in the Appendix to IrisHevtlaUt^ No. IL, and 
in his translation of Wie3<iiolt*§ I^ecturts on Som- 
uambulisn^ Wo may mention, liuwovcr, tliat Dr 
Ubutrand, and, indeed, a va»t number of ottier 
intelligent and competent individiiaU, were mi»st 
inveterate sceptics in regard to this phenomenon in 
|uu*ticular, until they became i*ehictantly convinced 
hy the irresistible force of the evidence, as well a% 
by |)ersonal obs^ervation of the fact, in clrcuiufttanceft 
which admitted no suspicion of deceit or mi^ppre- 
honsion. 

In the preceding pages of this history, us well a*» 
in other worlds the author has had occanion t(» 
adduce several instances of the exercino of tliiM 
faculty, and to advert to tlio opinions of numy 
authors u|M)n the reality of its occasicmul nmnifesta- 
tion. The fact itself, indeed, appears to have been 
))opularly known at an early period, and to have 
attracted the notico of the poets, as well as of the 
philosophers in past times. AritKi.its PuirDKNTtts, 
a Latin poet of the fourth century, has left us u 
glowing description of this curious |dienonienon. 
Ill his Ihuimrtlgtma, wo find the tollowing licauti* 
ful and appropriate lines \\\w\\ this subject : 

iimtt t/nh tjm miima* lutslruruut nine wuhruiH 

Etilhnttt 

illU vint oc/iv, M'C ftujtuh jMtrtit^ tuti it f hit 
Trajcctor ucbuUe^ vuMti et jtrntlrttlor ojHrli rW. 

Xitjrrryffitieum totiilumrc Iwutilmt ofwUit, 
ymiitrnte cctiunt urbuUe^ m'tfriiiitia ntlnnl 
Subila^'^pntrtenli cttlii Urvs arm utuMii, 
AVr UtiitHtH Hi'rion rittu IrantiMittit hintutt 
VOL. II. K 
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•: 



Spiritut^ oppoiilot neil trantit lumine moHiei; 
Oceaniftnei alf/tte ultima tUtora Thifle$ 
TrtiHuadiit^ volucretu/ue nculot in Tartura miUit, 



KxjHtrUta duhiliiH animnt fpercurrere viaus f 
AMitn corporein oculin, cum atrjte quitlia 
Itore se^Mtralis^ rental mens pica remotot 
ninttrntriff/ui: iocuM^ ncirm per Itutu^ jtrr AMra^ 
l^r Ahrin intfudena : AVc enim w. m-ffref/til ijtm 

Aule ottilum vivi$ ex urtuhua 

r/MTfu avd Kvth' muneua sfMx^uhtur avutia 

Omnia luminibua; Sutio obivt return 

Diii'iiwi (tute ocutoa auhjectum prospirit orbem^ &o 

It is impossible, wc conceive, to give a moro cor- 
rect or a more elegant description of tlio facultica 
wliioli are developed in somnambulism, than that 
contained in the lorcgoing verses of PuUDENTirH. 
To us they are peculiarly valuable, as affording 
clemonstrativo evidence of an intimate knowledge 
<»f tliosc phenomena at the period in which the 
poet flourished. 

In concluding this chapter, wo shall take the 
liberty of transcribing, from an old author, tlio fol- 
lowing curious case, which seems to bear, in some 
measure, upon the phenomenon of vision without 
the assistance of the eyes. Our transcript is 
(extracted from tho German Archives of Animal 
Mfil/nctisM, vol. viii., No. 3. 

*• Nascs oculatus. 

" Cum do Tobio) oculis a rccremcnto herunduiuni 
ckbciucatis actum a nobis fuerit, non reticobo histo- 
riam qua) humanum captum videtur supcraro, ct 



f 
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qu0 a Clar. Baldo, amico pr«>cipttO» idonois allatin 
tostibus PuiTBRo ot J. IliiNoio, UU 15« pnuu disp. 
tlo vis. symp. verbis IIbnhici Smbtii, oculati tiwtis, 
liU 5t Miscol. mod. £p. 13, hoc ^locto descripta 
iinmino oxtat. 

** Cuocum qucndaiUi inquit, utrw^uo oculo orbuiii, 
iioao pro oculis utontcm vidi, cujiis bcncficio objecta 
omnia diHccrnobiit U dcxtro oculu aiito aiiiiOA 
iiiultuii, cum puer cssct, privatus fuorat; tandem 
juvcnis factus (ru»ticus crat) ox cora^ in |ialuui 
dumi ii|^itcum fastigiatum delapsus, vultum inqiegit, 
ut nasum una cum oculo sinii>tro,.gona, ]ml|)ebraquo 
u(ra(|UO ct 8U|)orcilio disruni]iorit advu funloi ut 
Chmu*gu8 oculi yltbum mmtsMa prorms cinhMt 
eumquo palo inlia*sis»e. Cicatrice tandem inducta, 
post annum abacccpta plaga,dum in gramino apri- 
catur, forto luccm, ac ilo»culorum ctindorcm iiunti 
unimadvcrtcro occmpit por nasi cavitatcm. Kt jam 
|H3r quinquo, aut sex annos continues visiunem cp 
mode excrcuit, ut quidquid ofteratur, naso ocu]ati» 
distinguat cxactu sed dcspcctando, suspectando enim 
luccm fcwo ncqult" 

IX. The ptvphedc /acuby, — This phenomenon 
has been most frccpicntly manifested in i*egnrd to 
ull thoso organic modifications which' take place in 
the individual during the course of his complaint 
and treatment ; but« occasionally, es|HHrially in some 
«if the more exalted states of the ecstatic afTectionH, 
it may extend to other objects, oven at a great dis- 
tance of time or siMice, as may be )>ei*ceived in some 
«if the instiUices we have already had occiuion tu 
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i*cfcr to. This fact appears to Imvo been very gene- 
rally known and appreciated in ancient tiniesi and 
it has been noticed by Auktaeus, Aristotle, 
1M.ATO, pLUTAitni, PoRPiiYRius, and also by many 
of tlio more luodcrii physicians — such as the author 
«»f the treatise, De Vaticinm Aegroiorwn; Ca- 
iiANis; Pi*ofcssor ^Iokkau de la Saiitiie ; Unsceu, 
in \mArtz; Desbxe, in his liecfterehea siu* la iS'e/i- 
Mtbifile, and varions other authors. The Magnetists 
liave had an opportunity of witnessing a vast variety 
of such cases, which are frequently developed in 
the course of their practice. 

The manifestation of this faculty appears to 
ilc|H.Mid u|H)n a certain instinct, which is most 
i*eiuarkably developed during some jteculiar, more 
or loss abnorniiil, organic states of the individual. 
IMio author has adduced sovertil well-attesteil 
instances of this prophetic fticulty, in Isis Hevelata, 
and the experience and research of the inodeni 
^lagnetists might enable us to lay befoi*e our 
readers many additional examples of prevision and 
pniphecy, both in the natural crisis, and in the 
case of those individuals who have been subjected 
to the magnetic processi*s. 1)ut thes(« would occupy 
too much of our space ; and, besides, the task has 
been already performed to our hands. M. J)e- 
i.KrzK has written a s|)ecial treatise u|K>n the subject 
«»f prevmoH ; and a v.'ist number of corroborative 
instances will bo found on consulting the volumin- 
ous works of the magnetic authors. Wo aro per- 
fectly awaro, indeed, that a great deal of scepticism 
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and projudico lias hitherto provailcd in rqpird to 
the reality of tlicso phenomena ; but it i§ exceed- 
ingly difficult to get rid of tho facts, without iin- 
])eaching all human tctttiniony, and rendering all 
liistorical cvidencOi at least, suspicious. Wliat an» 
wo to bo allowed to receive as truth, and what 
must wo reject as falsehood ? We munt not ]HTmit 
ourselves to bo determined by capricious. motives. 
Testimony, in many cases, is tho only criterion 
upon which wo can rely. 



CHAPTER LVII. 

Wk proceed with our enumeration and analysis 
uf tho principal magnetic phenomona. 

X. The instinct of rcnmlies* — ^lliis is a phcno* 
menon which is not entirely peculiar to tho ecstatic 
aflfections, whether natural or artificial, but which 
has been frequently witnessed in diseased pci*sons, 
who do not nmnifost any other indication of scum* 
tivo or intellectual oxcitement. It consists of an 
apparently natural feeling or presentiment, in cer* 
tain suffering individuals, of thoso substances, wlie> 
ther of aliment or medicine, which ai*o most 
appropriate in tho case of their particular com- 
])laints, and most conducive to their alloviatif»n 
or cui*o ; and this peculiar instnu't luis been oc«*a- 
nionally manifested by some pcrsonn, not merely 
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ill tlicir own rospoctivo cases, but» also, in rogaril 
to tlio di^oascs of others. 

This peculiar instinct appears to bavo been very 
frc<juently doveloiied, pi*obably by ai'tificial means, 
ill the ancient temples of henltli ; indeed, it would 
Hooin to have lieen one uf their princi|)al attrac- 
tions. In tho Christian mumisteries, wo a«rain 
moot with the frotpiont manifestation of a similar 
faculty ; as, also, among the convulsioimries and 
crmaca of a subsequent period. Moreover, we 
find tho samo faculty occasionally developed, in 
modern times, in the magnetic somnambulists. It 
14 also not unfre<piently exhibited in the course of 
the development of various natural diseases. 

Medical men, in general, affect much scepticism, 
and betray a good deal of jealousy in regard to the 
iiianifcstation of this faculty. Even tho otherwise 
candid l)r Hbrtkanu speaks with considerable 
reserve u^w this |)oint ; but he admits that he has 
nothing iK>sitivo to say upon the subject ; while, at 
tho samo time, he docs not pretend to deny the 
iH?easional manifcHtation of such a faculty ; nay, he 
even admits that somnambulists sometimes prescribe 
for themselves not unreasonably. But — and herein 
wo agree with the learned Doctor — ho condemns 
tho conduct of those practitioners who make a trade 
of holding indiscriminato consultations with som- 
nambulists — or yti<i/rt-somnambulists — on the diag- 
nosis and treatment of the diseases of other i^rsons. 
This last practice, we admit, may degenerate into 
mere quackery and imposture, and may lead to 
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scriout, or, at least, to vorjr unplcaaont eomioquciiocf . 
Tho proetico ncvor oiiglit to bo resorted to witliout 
t)i6 sanction of a duly r|ualifiod physician, who is, 
at tho saino tiino, ac«|uaiutod with tho nature ami 
phcnomona of the uingnetic states. Tliat in tho 
niagtiotio cfainHiyam^e, a knowledge of itn|H)rtttiit 
matters, whieli ore totally unknown in the ordinary 
waking eundition of life — for exanijile, tho most 
suitablo remedies for |iarticular disea«>i'd states, and, 
vrtpecioliy, for tho treatment of anomalous com- 
plaints — is sometimes suddenly awakeuetl in som- 
nambulistic patients, is a circumstance abundantly 
attested by many undeniable instances of the actual 
ticcurrcnce of tho fact ; but this faculty is not a 
«H)nstant and necessary attribute of every state of 
somnambulism, or ecstasy. When this eUnnvifUHce 
is pure, and divested of all foi*ei};n admixture, the 
annunciations of the sumnsimbuliMts — who some- 
times actually /i'<f/ the diseases of the )>sitients suli- 
iiiitted to their cxamimition, or, at all events, by 
some means or other, contrive to disci>ver the sirat 
and sources of the ixirticular nudady — may l»o 
rejjarded as tho voice of nature, and, thcroft>re, it 
may bo pretty implicitly i*elied u|ion, ivs the dictate 
of tlio internal sense of the patient himself, or of 
tho individual consulted; and, in such cases, tho 
prtictisod and skilful observer can hardly be de- 
ceived. But similar prescriptions, in tho case (if 
other patients, cannot be safely acted u|)on unless 
with great precautions. 

The prescriptions of the dairvoyants, especially 
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lor tlioir own complaints, arc froquontly of an appa- 
i*4)ntly inHignitlennt cliaractcr ; yet, strange to say, 
tlioy aro aInioHt nhvays cOicacious, and novor pro* 
iluco any troulilosonie consc(|uenccs. Kvcn in tlio 
tirilinary waking stato, wo soniotinios experience 
the sudden inipulso of a ray of light, which fliislies 
upon othcrwi^se hidden tilings that aro of iniportaneo 
to ourHclvcs. ^lany individuals, utterly ignorant 
of tho principles and phenomena of Animal Mag- 
netism, havo occasionally felt tho momentary co- 
ruscation of such internal communications. But 
when called upon to exercise this faculty in the 
f*nso of others, we cannot always depend upon tho 
Hamo accuracy of the instinct ; for there arc many 
I'onfused magnetic states, in which truth may be 
mingled with error ; and such annunciations, there- 
fore, may mislead tho bystander ; and for this rea- 
son, they ought always to bo received with great 
caution. If tho study of Animal Magnetism were 
made a regular and indispensable clement of medi- 
cjd otlucation, these matters miglit bo loft entirely 
tu tho experience, judgment, and discretion of pro- 
fessional men. 

It sometimes hap|>ens that patients— especially 
such as havo been labouring under phthisical symp- 
tums — fall into a state resembling somnambulism 
or ecstasy, on tho near approach of death. They 
express feelings and emotions of a pleasurable 
t?haracter, denoting a cheerful hope of ultimate 
recovery, which deceives not themselves only, but 
frequently, also, their friends and attendants. It 
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lomotiinos liaitpcnt, too, that while wo are bunent- 
ing tho iuppoMd guffcringiof tho piitioiit, tlio hitter 
\u Qctimlly in a state of kloHHeil onjoyiiicut.* 



* ** IIo|ic, or the aiiliciimtluii of plcanttru, aflvcts th«* 
resplretlon ; and how uOcii do we 11*0 imtlnitH, lu tho laul 
Mtkigo of puhiiouary dim'ttM*, viitortiihiiiiff Miitjritliic ho|itf« of 
recovery to the wry lant!"— Wikhujw; Oh Smicitie, 

From tho winie woi'k of thU learned and iu}{i*uieliH |>h}*8i- 
ciaiif wc take the liberty of cxtravtiug the followhig very 
hiteresthij; narrative. 

*^ We recollect attending the ease of a yonng lady laliouriiig 
under a disease which produced extreme mental and |>liy- 
fticul sufleringf who exhiliiicHl, a short |ieriod liefure her 
death, some lingular phenomena. I1iii» lady had not bei'U 
seen to smile, or to show any Indication of freedom from 
pain, fur some weeks prior to dissolution. IVo houra 
before she dietl, the symptoms became suddenly aliennl in 
character. Kvery sign of pain vanished ; her limbs, from 
iH'ing subject to violent spasmodic contractions, became 
natural in their ap|K*arance ; her face, which had l>een di>- 
turted, was calm and trampiil. All her friends sup|H>sed 
that the crisis of the disease had arrived, and that it had 
taken a favourable tuni ; and delight and j«»y were man!* 
fec>ted by all who were alKtwiHl acct^ss to her chamber, and 
who weiv made aopiaintetl with the change which hati taken 
place. She converMnl most lively, and smiled as if In a 
liappy condition. We must confess that the case pux/.M 
us, and that we were, for a short time, inducetl to ent4'rtain 
sanguine hopes of her ultinmt4> recovery. Hut, alas! how 
fragile were all our best hoites! For two houra we sat by 
the bed, watching the paticut*s countenance with great 
anxiety. Kvery unfavourable Indication had vanished ; her 
face was lUuiniuatetl by the sweetest smile that ever played 
on the human countenance. During the conversation we 
had with her, she gave a slight start, and saiti, in a h)w tone 
of great earnestness, * hid yuu «r thatt* Her face iMvame 
suddenly altered; an expression of deep anguish fixed its«*lf 
uiMin her features, and her eyes became more than ordinarily 

VOL. II. T 
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Evoii in tlio ortliimry and apparently lioalthy state 
of ilio orj^aniHm, wo oocaHioually moot with thin in- 
stinct (if iHMnodioM, Wc Imvo heard of h\w\\ a thin^ 
<IM u lioavon-boru ph^Minan, moaning, nu donbt, an 
individiiid who inanife.Hted an apparently tiiHtinetive 
perception of tlio eharaeter of diseases, and of the 
best iiieaiirt of euro. CauamsIuu} 8[K>ken of Bueh casef<. 
of tfoiiHitivo persons, us liaviii^ fallen under his own 
obHervatioii. '* I have seen patients/' says he, " whose 
taste had acfpiireii a peculiar deliciicy, who desired 
and knew how to distinguish and to choose those 
articles of aliment, and oven those remedies, whicli 
Appeared to them to be mont useful, with a sagacity 
which, in general, we only observe amongst ani- 
mals. Wc see some/' he continues, " who are 
f^nabled to perceive, during their paroxysms, either 
certain crises which are at hand, and of which the 
termination, sotui alYer, proves the justness of their 
fleiiwttions, or other moditications, attested by the 
tttate of the piilHo, or by still more certain signs." 

The conclusion, therefore, to which we are dis- 
|H)se<l to come, in regard to this matter of the 
instinct of remedies, is this, — that, in many cases, 

hrlinmit. Wc repluHl, » What V ' She iiiiswcml, ♦ 0/#/ 
§ft»u MttHt fiare mru it. How tvrrihit it looketl^ an it tjUttnt 
ortr the ttat, Affiiiti I tu-r it!* tflic viicirenitiMl, wiili an 
uncart lily scn*ani. Main n'a<ly!* — aiut without a f^ruaii 
her spirit took its lIlKht.*'— //>iV/. p. laS. 

CaM's of a Hiinilar character occa.sionally occur in tlie 
iiinpietic |>ractlcc, but they aro t(cnci*a)ly of a iiioro cliccr- 
ful a^iicct. It a|>|M.'arH to us tliat cl> iiig paticuts occasion- 
ally CO off iu n ^i)C('i('s of ina},metic trance. 
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this inttincttvo feeling ii natural and jutt« and ma v 
Im) do|¥>ndod uiK>n ; but tluit, in i»tlier eaioa, ii nui}- 
Ihi iui|mro and nu^roiy fanciful ; nnti that it n«t|niivii 
a great tloal of tact and cx|K'rienccs on tlio |mK of 
the obnervor, in order to eiuiblo liiu to diHthiguinli 
tlio true from the fal»o. 

XL Communication of Thoii^hL — ^Tliis is alw ii 
phenomenon, upon the reality of which much doubt 
has iHXsn entertained ; but, like many of the other 
magnetic facts, it is capable of being demonstrateil 
by evidence ; and the many unKus]iected witnesses 
who attest its manifestation will scarcely ]x»*mit us 
to doubt its occasioual occurrence. It has been 
observed, indeed, by individtmls of unquestionable 
competency and veracity, even in ordiimry lifo; 
and the analogous cases which have occurred in the 
S4>mnambulistic affections are numerous and cogent. 

This phenomenon was formerly considered to bo 
one of the most indubitable proofs of ]K»sites8ion, 
which it was necessary to establish lieforo procecsl. 
ing to the process of exorcism. The Sjune faculty 
was t)ccasiona]ly observed in ancient times: it ai»- 
pears to have been very remarkably developed in 
the nuns of Loudun, and in the prophets of thu 
Cevcnnes ; and it is amply attested by individuals 
who cannot be justly supposed capable of fraud or 
deception. One of the witnesses, u|K>n the |Kirti* 
cular occasions referred to, was the brother of tho 
reigning monarch of France, who found that one of 
the nuns obeyed an order which was given mentally, 
without a single word spoken, or any sign given. 
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In tlio cfiso of tlio CoTcnncsc prophets, it is re* 
ported that Jean Cavalier was converted upon see- 
ing two ccHtatic boys, who penetrated into his most 
Krci*ct thoughts. One of the crisiacs discovered 
that a certain person prc^nt nt an assembly of the 
Protestants liad betrave<l them for a sum of money ; 
and lio also charged the culprit with having poison 
<*onceidcd in the sleeve of his coat, which was found 
fo 1m) the case. All this was proved by an indivi- 
ilunl who was present in the assembly. The same 
phenomenon was observed among the convulsion- 
nries of St Mc<lard. Numerous instances of the 
Sjimc. or, at least, of a simihir character, have occur- 
red] among the magnetic somnambulists-^among 
whom, indee<l, it has been noticed as a characteristic 
feature of the aftection ; aiul they all bear concur- 
rent testimony to the reality of the fact. 

There is also a variety of other curious pheno- 
mena occasionally develo])ed in these extraordinary 
conditions of the organism, which are not unde- 
Hcrving of attention. Dut enough, perhaps, has 
liocn already said to demonstrate the most striking 
|>eeurmritles of these anomalous states; and wo have 
now, it is thought, brought forward a sufficient 
nunilN*r of remarkable and authentic facts, to excite 
the imiuisitivo to a farther prosecution of the study 
in the numerous works of the magnetic authoi*s ; 
and to those authors, therefore, we take the liberty 
of referring our rendei*s for farther information 
upon this curious and most interesting subject. 
i >ur present work was intended to be chiefly his- 
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torical i Wo do not profott to bo dkbctie. IlAving 
pointed out tlio sources to which wo bavo been 
chiefly indebted for our information, wo Imvc put 
it in tlio power of all candid and in<|uiiMtiYO persons 
to prosecute tlio study in tho works of tho original 
authors and discoverers ; and the task, wo conceive^ 
will bo both pleasant and protitablo. 

Indeed, tho works of tho scientitic and profes- 
sional ma«|;netists are now so numerous, tliat there 
is no excuso for ignorance. 



CIIAPTEll LVIII. 

It is a great mistake, but a very general one, to 
suppose that tho uiaguetic method of curing di^ 
eases by manipulation, and other simple processcH, 
is an entirely modern invention. Tho author pf 
this treatise has shown, in Isis Kevblata, timt 
thero are many allusions to the magnetic treatment 
in the works of ancient authors, although tho 
method was, for a long |)eriod, chiefly employed 
in secret, as a mystery, in tho sacred institutions 
of antiquity, and carefully concealed from tho pro- 
fane eyes of the uninitiated. Nevertheless, thero 
are many allusions to tho practical application of 
tho manipulatory method of euro in the writings of 
various ancient authors, especially tho poets, as tho 
classical reader will discover in the works of Anis- 
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ToiMiANBs, Plautus, ond others. But until the 
roiiusciUition of the doctrine of Animal Magnetism, 
these nlhisions do not nppoiir to have been nde- 
<|iiiitoly coni|n*chended. Fur u lung period, indeed, 
t he pnictice itself would seem to have been consi- 
dered too sncred to bo connuuniouted to tlie pro* 
fane ; and when alluded to in subsetiuent times, it 
wM generally treated as a tuple of pleasantry. 
AnisiX)riiANBs, in his PhUus, however, gives a very 
iMirious description of the cure of that perstonage, 
in a complaint of the eyes, in which ho observes, 
that the first thing dune was to manipulate the head 
of the patient— -«ii« s^m r« fitp In rnc »f^«^ii( *tTv4'*i'i' 
We have already sufHcicntly dwelt npun the know- 
ledge of the magnetic processes among the Itomann. 

Among the ancient nations, generally, manipula- 
tions and frictions were much used in medical treat- 
ment. Oalkn enlarges upon the advantages of 
those ntethods of cure. " Fnctio*' says he, {Lib. 
2»de i^anitnte (wnda)^ *' vim hafwt ttolvendif UgamU^ 
luiniem awjeiuii^ minuendi. Nemjye dura liijandi% 
mollis solvendit mtdta minnendi, mediocris earnem 
uwjendi.* 

(*fi:Lius AuuRUANim prescrilied frictions in pleu- 
risies, in lethargic complaints, in megrims, and head- 
aches. CcKiJUs AuKRUANUs; Lugduni, 15G9. )Tlie 
samo physician characteri:»es these frictions in 
unambiguous expressions. *' Wo must,'* says he, 
*' conduct the hands from the superior to the in- 
f(*riur parts, traversing the members successively.*' 
(p. 253.) In epilepsy he prescribes partial friction. 
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inanipukting ** somctimot tlio head and tiio foru- 
lieiul; flonietimca the neck and the oliest/* &c, lUd. 
llo dottcribos these processes as a Uaudu de/rk^iio; 
and the remark of the author desorves to bo noted, 
that wo may cure even by the sinipk^ act of hohl- 
jng ; Ut ttiani ttMudo ^Mdiamnr^ 

These processes are precisely similar to thosi* 
«»f the modern uiu;;netiser«. SomotimoH they 
magnetise downwainls from the head to the feet; 
Hoinctimes the fiasscts are K»cal ; mtmt friH|ucnt1y 
tliey are iimde with the ]NUm of the hand ; at 
other timc:4, the hands softly touch the sulTering 
part. 

Albxandku TiiAi.LiANiis, an old ]>hyKiciun« ivho 
nourished in the sixth eenturv. also recommouds 
frictions as a suitable remedy in many diseases; 
and he describes the process much in tho same way, 
hut with Miiue slight variations. After speaking of 
tlie iiiedieines employed for the cure «)fepilrpsy, lio 
makes a distinction between the natural or occult 
remedies, tjuorum ratio haitfri iicfvyiit/, and the arti- 
ficial. ])ut as ho appears to be treating of manipu- 
lation alone, his precise meaning in this passage is 
not very clear, unli»ss he intendcnl to distinguish 
the simple frictions fnmi the magnt;tic— the latt(*r 
rtKpiiring an oxemso of volition, and a strong desire 
to relievo tho |)atient from a )Kirticular im|MHliAient 
to health. The latter species of manipulation he 
seems to have in view when he s|>enks of the ener- 
getic volition of tlie o|)erator, and observes that a 
powerful intention etuibles him to succeed in pro- 
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ducing tho desired effects. Et revera i«l quo inten* 
dunt asgequantur. 

Tlio following observation of Trallianus wo 
would rccoinincnd to the attention of all physi- 
cians:— *' Vemm cum nonnuUi wtturalibtii, quo* 
nun ratio haheri nequiU qtuvque aUigari aolent, 
obUctenturf ei»]ue uti desidereut, et reifera id quo 
intendunt asseijuantur, conveniens ejcistimamus, stUf 
dioiia de his quoque iwnnulla jtercensere, ut medi* 
eus omni ex parte ad opem anjris ferendam sit in^ 
strnctiuf,** 

Algxandkr Trallianus was a Greek physician; 
and it was from the l*]gyptians that the Greeks appear 
to have derived their medical and magnetic science. 
Prosper A limn us, in his book on tho Egyptian 
medicine, confirms the statements of Trallianus, 
jind, with tho latter, ho distinguishes an ordinary 
medical or gymnastic friction from a mysterious ma- 
nipulation. After observing that frictions had been 
iiiiich employed in Kgy pt from the most remote times, 
lie adds a chapter, entitled : On the Secret Remedies 
which the E*ji/ptiaM used for the Care of Fevers, 
Among these secret remedies, the manipulatory 
processes were again inchidod — they are particu- 
larly recommended for tho purpose of exciting per- 
spiration, and even for curing pestilential fevei*s 
and small-pox ; thcso frictions being administered 
gently, along with certain liniments. This remedy, 
ho adds, is transcendent, and there is none more 
familiar in Kgypt. — Prosper Alpinus, de Medi- 
etna Egyptiorum; Lib. iv., cap. 15. The same 
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author also mentions frictions as a socrot romody 
in tho treatment of dysentery ; and ho assorts that 
this method had succeeded in inyeterato cases, wliich 
would not yield to any other remedies. IIo alstu 
describes tho particular methods employed in tho 
administration of these frictions. 

Such simple methods of cure, howoTcr, have 
never, we believe, been held in umch estimation by 
tho faculty in modern times ; but it would appear 
that tho members of the profcsi^ion have been occa- 
sionally beaten off tho (iold by the ungraduateil 
fpiocks. We may refer to the following example 
in the cas^o of the Spanish Cardinal Xihencs. 

In his old age, his Eminence fell sick, and called 
in the doctors. But their efforts proved fruitless, 
and they gave up tho case as lio|K.>less. In this 
emergency, tho Cardinal was advised to call in the 
assistance of a certain old wife, and to make trial of 
her skill. His Euiinence was sceptical and reluct- 
ant, but at length yielded. Tho lady was secretly 
introduced to him, and after having felt his pultn*, 
assured him that slio should restoro him to |)erfcct 
health in tho course of eight days. Her sole stipu- 
lation was, that, during that iKriod, he should havo 
nothing to do with tho doctors, which was nsscntcil 
to. She then proceeded to employ frictions with 
certain liniments, and in this way sho succeeded 
in performing a complete cui*o u|)on the Cardinal 
within tho time prescribed. Ximenes, thus cui*ed 
of his fever, returned to the active duties of his 
uflSce, and resumed his natural gaiety. 
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Now, tho foregoing caso is by no moans a solitary 
jiiHtanco of oiTectun] relief being given to sick fier* 
sons 1)y apparently inadequate means, and by indi- 
viduals destitute of medical Kcienco ; and wo ho|)e 
tliat our very good friends, tiio doctors, will cuu- 
4le»H*end to exliibit a little more ronpect, than tliey 
are wont to do, for old wives and their tlicraptMitic 
^kill and nieilicinal appliances. 

For our own part, wo aro disjKwwd to l)e of 
opinion tliat, in many eases of disease, nnicli loss 
i»f the ultimate elfect depends upon the character 
«if tho medicines prescrilx^d than upon tho peculiar 
idiosyncrasy of the physician who prescribes theui. 
The magnetic temperament is of more efficacy in 
the cure of diseases than all the. drugs enumerated 
aiud classified in our Pharmacopceias ; — and tlit' 
magnetic method of cure is of far more general 
iiso in practice, inasmuch as it may be employed in 
ulmost all the dise:ises to which the animal frame 
is subject. 



CIIAPTKR LIX. 

Of tho reality of Animal Magnetism, as a fact in 
nature, no well-informed man, it is thought, can 
now entertain a rational doubt, since tho pheno- 
menon has been fully continued by tho honest tes- 
timony of hundreds of intelligent and distinguishcii 
men, and n)ay he traceil in the annals of history 
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from tlio romotost timet. Tlio busincw of ovcrjr 
writer on tlio subject, tlioroforo, must now consist iu 
Hucli a verification and clatHuficntion of tlio autlionti- 
Gated phenomena as appear to be necesnary for tlio 
purposes of science. Tlio principal facts, tlieiii- 
tieivcs, indoed» aro now placed boyund the rencli of 
Koepticisni ; although it may still lio |wsHililo to 
onlargo tlio sphere of the tlieon*(ic;il and pnu:tical 
application of the system. Those factK, it is triit*, 
may be viewed in diiTei*cnt lights by different 
minds ; but these diffoiviiccii nieroly affect the piu** 
ticular inferences and conclusions to be drawn from 
the preniisoH, and do not lifford any giKnl ground 
fi>r iin|)oachiii<! the facts themselves. 

Now, we cannot, and will not conceal our own 
(loliberato conviction, that the facts to which wo 
have alluded, arc decidedly favourable to our lUi- 
Kuniption of the exiistence of a spiritual nature in tho 
human constitution ; nor can we permit this convic- 
tion to bo shaken by any arguments tlmt may Ut 
adduced by tho advocates of univei'bal niateriidi»iii. 

Mind is not matter, nor can it be logically pi*oved 
to bo a mere property of matter in any of its forms 
of development, although these elements may, in 
the plan of divino wisdom, reciprocally art and 
react upon each (»ther — as light and heat aro dif- 
fused throughout the material universe. Wo may. 
indeed, bo unwillingly brought to agr(*o with the 
materialists when they grasp mind with their hands, 
and exhibit it to our corjioreal optics — but not till 
then. Tho f;ict of the exercise of vision without 
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tho uso of tho oycB, and at incrcdiblo distances, is 
utterly incapable of being explained upon the liypo- 
tliests of univcrnal niatorialittin. 

The sceptics, however, object to the phenomena 
tif clairvoyance, on the ground that they are not 
constantly exhibited by all somnambulists in the 
same degree, and at all times. Hut this ap|)ears to 
us to be irnitional. The htate in question is not, in 
every instance, invariably the same. Clairvoyancu 
is not a constant accompaniment of every form of 
sountambulism, but may be manifested at one mo- 
ment, and lost in the mwt. This atfoction, too, 
niny also bo imperfect in its f(u*m and development. 
Hence the occasitMial mixture of truth and error in 
the responses of houmamludists, which may some- 
times mislead, but which, at the same time, nuiy be 
discovered by the pro|H?r tests. A state of con- 
tinued clairvoyance — probably resulting from a 
peculiar idiosyncrasy — is a rare phenomenon; and, 
in most cases, it may be easily disturbed, or totally 
lost in a moment. Hence have arisen most of tho 
objections to tho reality of the phenomenon; and 
these temporary clairvoyants, in consequence, have 
been frequently, but unjustly, pronounced to l»e 
impostoi*s. Clairvoyance, as a permanent constitu- 
tional affection, has been chiefly manifested by 
natural ecstatics. 

In tho observation of somnambulists, therefore, 
it is an error to conclude that because they may 
sometimes fail in giving correct answers to our 
questions, or fall short of Siitisfying our curiosity 
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in tho retuU of tomo [MirticulAr experiment, tliev 
luTO a itudicd intention to deceive ua. Tliis is an 
error too common among those who are imperfectly 
acquainted with the nature and moditications of tho 
affection, Somnanibuli!*m iti»elf, too, u a Tariablo 
Btatc, and not to bo found, at all times, in the same 
degree of intensity. Certain circumstances, of 
wliich we are ignorant at the moment, may affect 
the lucidity of the patient, and occasion erroneous 
ros|ionses, without any intentional deception. This 
rircinnstanee, therefore, of the occasional alterna- 
tion of truth and error, or even of the predoniinancti 
of error, in tho aiuiuni'iations of soniiianihulists, is 
not always to bo ascribed to intentional doci»ption, 
hut to the variableness of the affection, or to the 
(Migorness and importunity of the bystanders. As 
long as tho affection continues pure and undis- 
turbcd, wo may expect to iind all that is unadul- 
terated and truthful ; but as soon as the somnam- 
bulistic life is disturbed or confused by any cause 
whatever, — #?.</., by imprudent ex|Hjriments, or unfa- 
vourable influences, — tlierowill naturally arise error, 
embarrassment, and internal blindness, which aro 
frecpicntly proilucod by those rash and sceptical 
intruders, who wish to lead the patient into rasual 
error» or apparent decoption, under the pretext of 
testing the reality of the affection. It is probably 
for these reasons that tho magnetists are so fre- 
quently averse to tho promiscuous intrusion of 
strangers during their delicate nuignotic ex|>eri- 
nionts. The most perfiHt somnambulists nmy thus 
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Ik) inomontarily, or ovon pcrinanontlyi led into 
error, by uiifavournblo influences, witliout any in- 
tontionnl deception ; and it is, therefore, the duty 
of nil intelligent magnotists to guard against thoso 
onuses of disturbance, by which ev(»n the most pro- 
found philoso])lier in:iy sometimes be led to form 
orroneous judgments, and to draw unwarranUiblo 
conclusions. Ignorant ])ersons ought not to bo 
pormitted to interfere in these delicate operations. 
l>ut should have the good sense to trust to the intel- 
ItgtMico and candour of the honest and experienced 
mngnctist. A jftuon judgments upon such matters 
aro utterly worthless. 

Wo arc arcustomed to see material medicines 
fudy prescribed in disruscs; and when tliest* dis* 
eases are m»t curetl by such trentnu»nt, wo pro- 
mainco tluMu to bo incurable, Uut to medicine 
belongs everything that possesses a medicinal vir- 
tue — a healing |)roperty ; and wo aro bound to 
nmke use uf everything in nature which experience 
has taught us may be useful in medical practice. It 
is not the interest of the physician, but that of the 
patient, which is to be primarily regarded. All, or 
most medicinal substances are confessedly poisons, 
nndf even in curing or alleviating diseases, they 
may leave un]ileasant oilects behind. Magnetism is 
not liable to this objection. Its action» on tho con- 
trary • is tem]>orarily soothing, and permanently 
iHUMHiborative. Many diseases have bec»n cured by 
the magnetist which had previously insisted all the 
a|)pliances of nn^dical skill. 
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There has boon a groat deal of argument for and 
again&t the theory of a nuMffnttic Jtuid. A majority 
of the magnctists appear to bo favourable to the 
Hssumption of such a fluid, relying, |)artly, upon 
the testimony of sensitive jiatients, and, iKirtly, 
ii|ion its analogy with the other imponderables in 
nature — the mineral magnetism, electricity, gidvaii- 
iHin, &C. The decision of this vexed (|ues|icin does 
not appear to be a matter of much consi^tpience in 
practice ; but the iKirtiseans of a fluid of one kiml 
or another Kcom to bo sup|iortcd by the gcnend 
nnnlogios of nature. The objection that thin |iarti- 
cuhir fluid is not objevtive t(» (he mmih4»s, apiK'ars to 
1h* of littlu vtduo. There muM be mMue active prin« 
ciple in operutioui whii'h is capablo of pi*oduc!iig 
the douionstrated efl*(H;ts; and if this f>|»erativ(* 
principle be not a fluid ^an impoudorublo — what is 
it !! In this case, it is prenumcd, we can reuMin only 
from aiialo«^y. The titeorics of imagination, imita- 
tion, &c., have long l»cen exploded, as inca|Kd>lo of 
explaining the facts. Uut the action and reaction 
in the processes of Animal Magnetism must uccch- 
sarily have some cause, be it what it may; and, 
with Newton, we cull this cause a fluid, and must 
do so until convinced of our error by a givatcr 
]ihilosopher than Newton. 

A great many of tlioso phenomena which, in 
former ages, mankind were in the habit of nscril>« 
ing to thu action of particular gods and dnMuons, 
and, in snlmeipicnt times, to the arts of sorcery 
and witchcraft— and» in Htill more ivccnt times, to 
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tlio direct agency of God or tlio dovil — ^may now 
bo explained u|K>n tlio principles of Animal Mag- 
netism; and this agent itself may henceforth bo 
coHHiderod as one of the most important secondary 
(*auses in nature ; thus superseding the immediate 
and continual interference of the Deity in tho petty 
alTairsof the universe, and attributing all the operu- 
tions of nature to one grand, universal, inscrutable, 
and coherent plan of divine power, wisdom, and 
foresight. All the phenomena of Animal Magnet- 
ism, Kloctrometry, Ithabdomantia, &c., are but a 
jkortion of the wonderful scheme of tho Almighty 
Creator of all things, and, as such, are worthy of 
our serious study and admiration, however incom- 
prehensible by the limited capacity of nmn. it is 
our di\ty to examine, to admire, and to adore. In 
this, wo presuine to think, there is neither atheisnii 
infidelit}'i nor impiety ; nor can it bo truly said that 
genuine philosophy is inconsistent with a rational 
worship of tho great Author of all created being. 
The atheist is a natural fool, or a philosopher gone 
mad. 

Tho magnetic states, we may observe, may be 
occasionally induced by certain cosmical, atmos- 
pheric, or telluric influences, which it is difficult to 
recogniso and chissify ; they may sometimes be 
produced by internal or mental emotions ; and, at 
other times, they are engendered in tho individual 
idiosyncrasy by causes which wo cannot immeiliately 
discover or appreciate. In some instances they 
have assumed an epidemical type. They are moht 
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frequently developed, artificiallj, by the application 
of the human hand, or by certain other material 
appliances. Ilistury abounds in examples of all 
these methods of exciting tho magnetic alToctions. 
The influence of the human hand in producing tltc<<e 
MtntCH, as wo have elHCwhoro observed, ap|K'ars tti 
liiivo been very generally known, and fre«iuontly 
exercised from the curliest times ; and it is curious 
enough that the Greek word for surgery (xMe«f/'«^ 
denoted a manipulatory process. The artificial 
excitement of a snjierior order of intellectual or 
spiritual fiowers, an a (*onse(|uence of such manipu- 
latory processes, apiteurn also to have l>ecn known 
to the ancient world ; nor did the circuniHtam*!! 
cMoape the pt^rsjiicndty of nmnkind.in th(»He early 
ages, that, by meaiiH of such artiflcial contrivances, 
a higher species of intolligeneo might lie aef|uired, 
than that which is |H)ssertsed in the ordinary nor- 
mal state of tho organism ; and that other science 
(ifcientiu) might thus bo obtained, than that which 
is acquired through the instrumentality of thr 
senses in s])ace and time. And whatever attempts 
may be made to explain away thcHo facts, by indi- 
viduals who have neither investigated the subject 
theniRelves, nor availed themselves of the invetittga- 
tions of others numberless phenomena are preseittcti 
to our view, from the most remote antiquity down- 
wards, resting u[»on tho most unimpeachable evi- 
dence, which ileserve, and must ultimately receive, 
the most serious attention of learned, inquiring, and 
dispassionate men. T1m« lumt stn^nuou^ etVovlH of 
vol.. II. V 
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tho most ingonious among tlio imitorialistio philoso- 
phers will never succeed in eradicating from the 
minds of tho rational portion of mankind, the firm 
belief in a higher order of intelligenco than the 
organic and the sensual : 

** Naiuram tJtpelUuifHrca Uctt^ wtt/ue recurretj^* 



CHAPTER LX. 

Wb are frequently asked : What arc the uses of 
Animal Magnetism ? We answer boldly : These 
uses are twofold. 1. This method of treatment 
affords us tho means of speedily and effectually 
curing a variety of diseases, which aro either 
deemed incurable, or difficult of cure, by tho ordi- 
nary medical appliances. 2. Tho science conducts 
us to new and most important views of tho aniiuul 
constitution, and discloses many valuable truths 
which wero previously unknown or disregarded, 
or, at least, misinterpreted; in short, it conducts 
us to a more accurate appreciation of tho compound 
nature of man — body and spirit — the material and 
tho moral; and demonstrates their mutual rela- 
tions, and their intimato dependence upon each 

other. 

** ^feHi atfitai mvfem^ el twifftto u eorpare mijcrl.** 

Moreover, physicians of tho highest intelligence 
inform us that they luive been enabled, by meiUH 
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of iho magnotio methods, to euro a variety of dw- 
caset of many years* standing, which had previouKly 
refused to yield to all the appliances of tho ordinary 
therapeutic skill. Altliough not a member of the 
medical profession, tho author of this treatise cau 
vouch fur the actual occurrence of cases of this 
dciicription under his own eye. And can it bo said 
that such facts are uuim|»urtant, and undoservui*^ 
tho notice and study of tho physician i Can phihi- 
sophors, too, bo indifferent to those moral pheuo* 
mcna which are so frcf|uently manifci«tod by mag* 
netic patients, and have been so amply described in 
the annals of tho science f Strange state of nuitters I 
Tho analysis of a mineral, or of a plant, oxcito a 
vast deal more interest amongst our physiciaiiis and 
philosophers, than tho highest and most valuable 
endowments of the human species I In short, in 
the present state of matters, tho hunmn suhject 
stands, as an object of interest, in tho very luwcHt 
sphere of created being. 

It seems important to observe, tluit tho nuiguetio 
power and susceptibility sometimes exist in different 
forms and degrees in different subjects; but this 
observation does not apply to the caso of magnetism 
alone ; it also extends to the administration uf the 
ordinary medical substances. It is a vulgar obser- 
vation, that one man's meat may be another man's 
|K)ison : So, also, may the magnetism of one man 
be ineffioaciuuM, or even hurtful, in certain cihes, 
while that of another o()erates beneficially. Much 
may depend upon idio.<(yncraHy of tonitieranieut. 
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If, US has boon sometimes alleged, oxpcrionco sliowii 
that many mctalii, nnd metallic preparations, which 
i>|)orato injuriously upon patients of a peculiar mag- 
netic constitution, have the same effect upon tluMu 
in their ordinary state, this matter may be easily 
nnderstooil. Hut additional observation upon this 
Hubject is much rerptired. It is by no means a 
matter of indifTcrence, in tlio ordinary treatment of 
tliseases, what kind of meilicines are exhibited, and 
to whom we administer them ; and the same obsiT- 
vation applies to magnetism. ]\y improix^r mag- 
netisation, it is possible that a ])atient might l»e 
injured for life, or sent [)rematurely to the grave. 
This circumstance has induced some persons to 
recommend that magnetism should only bo resorted 
t(i in extreme and desperate cases. But wo <are not 
cognisant of any bad eilcct which has ever resulted 
from the application of this remedy ; and the expe- 
rienced physician and magnetist will know how to 
avdid all unpleasant conseipumees. 

A great expenditure of argument, or rather of 
argumentation, has been (iccasionally em]»loyed by 
the S(H*ptioal adversaries of the system, for the 
purposo of demonstrating that Animal Magnetism 
is not a ncieiice. Now, what, wo may ask, is 
S4:ience'if To our mind the word denotes know- 
lodge in general. In its more restricted sense, it 
signifies a general principle, or law, or series of 
laws, from which certain consequences are capable 
of being legitimately deduced. In such cases, the 
principle, or law, nnist bo shewn to exist in nature ; 
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luid Uio ooni)ei|iieiicet must bo strictly niul k^iti- 
luiitoly doducod from tbo principle. But, excepting 
ill tlio caso of matliomatical trutlis, whielt nmiit \h9 
taken as uuiversal, and received as axioms, all otluT 
principles are liable to controversy; and, in rej^anl 
to these, the utmost length at which we can arrive 
is a high degree of probability. When wo ssiy that 
two and two make four, we announco a fact in 
which everylxxly agrees, because the conventioiuil 
forms of the expression are identical. But when 
we assert that certain causes produce certain elTiHrts, 
wo announco a dclmteable pro|H)Hitlon whieli i*e- 
(juircs to be proved by evidencr of the fact, and 
may possibly be liable to exceptions ; and of this 
nature are tlio alleged phenomena of Animal Mag- 
netism. When we say that certain processes, in 
f/ettetHil, produce certain elTects, we do not announi*u 
an universal and invariable sefjuvnco of cause and 
effect — not an absiilute and unconditional pi*op(isi- 
tion ; and our conclusion only applies to those rnsfrt 
in which tho re(|uisito conditions are fulfilled. But 
if, under tho necessary conditions, the effects inva- 
riably follow, wo aro then entitled to lay down a 
general proposition as an clement of science. Now, 
this is precisely the case in regard to Aninud Mag- 
netism. We do not assert that — in the present state of 
our knowledge — all individuals urocipially ca|Kibleof 
being affected by the intlueiice of tho magnetic pr«>- 
ccsses, under every |)os.siblo condition. But wliiit 
wo do allege is, that most, if not all men, and cvfU 
aniumls, in general, aro susceptible of tho induonco 
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in question in a certain dogroOi corrosponding, 
probably, with tlio natural constitutional crasU. 
To bo inoro explicit — certain persons, in a pev- 
ioctly sound state of body, aro scarcely susceptible 
of being magnetised at all; tliat is to say, they 
experience no oirccts from the operation; whiUt 
others, infirm, or diseased, or having within them 
a tendency to morbid action, are, in general, moi'o 
or less easily afTected. Experienced magncti.sts have 
endeavoured to point out the exceptional cases. We 
are not quite certain, indeed, that all mankind may 
not be, in some degree, susceptible of the eifects of 
Animal Magnetism; or that experience has yet de- 
veloped the whole scope of its influence. But tu- 
assert that Animal Magnetism is not a science, be- 
cause the whole conditions of its exercise and results 
have not yet been completely ascertained, appears 
to bo not a little pre]>osterous. 

It is only at a comparatively recent period that 
any attempt has been made to collect and general- 
ise the whole of the known facts; and until this 
shall have been accomplished, we cannot hope tu 
|K)ssess a completed science. With regard to causes, 
wo know nothing more than that the influence, and 
the susceptibility, are properties of the animal con- 
stitution — and what more can be required f 

Indeed, we have the more reason to be astonished, 
and gratified, at tho actual progress of magnetic 
science — slow and considerate as it has been — when 
wo reflect how obstinately, and how virulently, it 
has been assailed, upon various grounds, at every 
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•top of its adYanccmont. It ham boon compoUod to 
oontost ovory inch of tlio ground u|ion wkidi it 
now standi. 

Wo liavo thus woon that, m a practical viow. 
Animal Magnotiiini i» ono. of tlio oldo»t ncienccii in 
tlio univoi*»o ; it ap|)can» to liavo been cultivated in 
tlio uioiit rcniuto ages. Tlio Cluddeau prieHtt» cured 
diseases by tlio iui()osition of tko hands ; and tint 
samo process is cuninieiuorated in tlio most ancient 
historical document wo possess — the lUble. Indu* 
bttablo vestiges of this practice aro found in the 
monumental records of ancient Hgypt, us among 
the Magi of tlio oai*ly eastern world. The templo- 
Aleep in the fanes of Isis, Seuaims, and other medi- 
cal deities, was, in all probability, produced by 
magnetism. Naaman, the Syrian, was magneti- 
cally cured of his leprosy by the prophet Elisha — 
(2 Kings, V. 11) ; although by a method ditferent 
from that which the patient had untieipated. 
The priests of Brahma, in India, cultivated thi:i 
science of manipulation during many centuries; 
and the doctrines of Zouoasteu give us good 
grounds to suspect that the Parsi, in Asia, liku 
the Egyptian priests in their sacred mysteries, 
possc.s.sed a knowledge of magnetic science. Thu 
Greeks appear to have derived their knowledge of 
magnetism from the eastern siiges, and, in their 
turn, communicated it to the Uomans. The Jesuit 
missionaries brought the magnetic mysteries from 
ludia to Europe. (Seo the works of Atiianasiuk 
KiuciiEu: Magnes UniversalU, and Mtmdus Mu*j^ 
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uedcuif.) Mesmeu received tlio first impetus towards 
Ii'm i»ubsequctit magnetic career from Father Hell 
at Vienna. The doctrine of Animal Ma^nctii$ui, 
therefore, is one of the oldest in the universe ; and 
it has bei*n the most generally, and t)ie most sodii- 
IdUsly cultivated among mankind, in all ages, and 
throughout all portions of the globe. It has liki'- 
vise been the most carefully preserved; although 
ciecasionally obscured by fuLst) notions, prejudices, 
iind misconceiitions, in regard to its true nature and 
legitiumto ohjorts. In this more enlightened age, 
let it bo our endeavour to hand it down to our pos- 
terity in a nobler and a purer form. 



ClIAPTEH LXI. 

As soon as the essential facts of Animal Mag- 
netism were discovered, the salutary iniluonco of 
the processes must have become apimrent in their 
elTects u|)on the human constitution ; and this 
influence, thereforoi nmst naturally have lieen 
nuployed for siinatory purposes. In reality, we 
Hnd that the method h:is been so employed, for 
such pur|K)ses, in a rude or more methodical man- 
ner, from the very earliest ages: It was, in fact, 
the primitive medicine. In the most i*emote timw, 
we find that tottchinijt nibbiwj, and other manipu- 
latory processes, were vei'y froi|uently employeil 
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for tho alloviation of pain, and the euro of diseases ; 
and that these practices eoiistitnted the pi*inci|)al 
element of medical appliance. 

In tho early stages of society, liowever. this 
method, and its effects, were viewinl as somethin|( 
supernatural and miraculous ; and, therefore, placet! 
lieyonJ tho cunfuies of mere human science. When 
revived in modern times, it was still n^gnrdcd, by the 
greater proportion of medical niciiy with griMit Hcop* 
ticlsm, as sometbing totally inexplicable u|Km any 
recognised ]»riiiciple of tlierupeutic science ; and it 
was, therefore, almost unanimously decried, scouted, 
and ridiculed, as a noxious remnant of heatbrnism, 
magic, and necromancy. The miKlern discovery cjf 
McsMER, dindy foreshadowed by some pi*evioUH 
mystical inquirers into the recomlite aixttna uf 
nature, and the less obvious endowments and sus- 
ceptibilities of tho human constitution, was, for 
some time, ridiculed and rejected, as a mere puerile 
or mystical hallucination ; and it was oidy after the 
facts developed began to force themselves u|)on 
public notice, and to solicit the attention of scientific 
men, that they were tliought worthy of a serious 
refutation by tho learned sceptics. These facts, 
indeed, at first assumcd« in tho eyes of the scientific 
men of tho age, the appearance of a mero system 
of mysticism and mental hallucination ; and tlie most 
streimous endeavours were made, by tho most emi- 
nent physical philosophers of tho age, to demon-> 
strato their inconsistency with tho more obviona 
and acknowledged laws of nature. 

VOL. II. 1 
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In tho moantimo, howcvor, Mbsmer— wlio may 
1m justly denominated tho modern diseoverer of 
the mriencc — mado many intelligent and uncompro- 
tnising converts to tho new truths ; and the ques- 
tion at issuo being simply a matter of fact, it may 
l>e thought that tho controversy between tho Mes* 
iiiorists and their opponents might havo been easily 
iind siitiHfartorily decided by experimental incpury. 
But this simple method of dei*iding the question 
was not adopted. Unfortunately, Mesmer, at 
an early |>eriod of his career, had chosen to 
associate with his facts a peculiar theory upon 
which ho attoMi]>ted to explain them. Upon this 
theory the autagoniHts greedily seized, and thus 
endeavoured to shift the question from its primary 
and substantial foundation, and to place it in tho 
category of a merely fanciful speculation. ]if esmek 
and his adherents, indeed, placed their reliance 
principally upon the facts developed by tho prac- 
tice of the art; their antagonists, on the other 
hand, sought to annihilate tho facts by invalidating 
the Mesmeric theory. In these circumstances^ no 
satisfactory solution of tho question« or termination 
of tho controversy, could he anticipated. 

In the meantime, Mkkmbk attracted many active, 
enlightcnod, and inihiential adherents to tho now 
views ; and these converts, most judiciously aban- 
doning all idio speculations, exerted themselves in 
promoting the practical investigation of the facts ; 
while tlieso facts were speedily multiplied to such a 
degree, that scepticism became utterly ludicrous, in 
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' ft 

Uie oyM of all lensiUe and unprojudioed inquirotv. 
Our oelobratod Soottith bard ha« saidi diat 

** Fact! are cbicU that winna ding, 
And downa bo dU|mtod ; ** 

and so it has proved in regard to Aninud Mag* 
notism. The facts, indeed, have now become so 
numerous, and so uninipcacliable, as to bo rendered 
invulnerable by the sliar|)ost sword of scepticism. 

Of those facts, the uiont iiii|K>rtant and the luoat 
valuable, perhaps, is the now unquontioimblo euro 
of many serious and inveterate disoiises by tliu 
magnetic mcthmls. This discovery, indeed, has 
been mast pertinaciously impoached and rcMinted by 
the regular disciples of IIii*i*ockates and Galen, 
as if thoy conceived they were lighting fur their 
patrimonial inheritance of dogma — pro ans tt/ods. 
But they are rapidly losing the battle, and they 
Hco it, and, seeing, tremble on their stilts. The 
complete victory of the magnetic methods is scarcely 
now even a question of time — the ultimate result is 
no longer doubtful. If the opponents of the prac- 
tice do not speedily stretch forth the right hand of 
fellowship to the magnctists, their occuiKition, like 
that of Othello, is gone. 

Wo do not mcain to assert that the entire system 
of medicine, as now pmctiKcd, is in danger of being 
utterly subverted, us nuiny nunlical gontlrnien 
appear to apprehend. lA'arning, science, and skill 
will still maintain their value : &Iuch of the know- 
ledge previously acquired will still continue to bo 
useful, indispensable : But the theory of disease, as 
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well 08 tlio rationale of euro, miiftt undergo many 
important modifications. Homoeopathy,* hydro- 
patliy, ami other systems, aro already pressing 
liard upon tlio interests of tlio reguhir facuhy. 
Tlie science of Animal Magnetism has di-sclosed 
some secrets wliich the candid and liberal physician 
will, Kocmor or later, feel himself compelled to 
acknowh'dgo as importnnt and highly useful truths, 
which must not bo overlooked or disregarded. It 
will not do for tho modern disciples of Galen to 
assert, as sonic have done, that tho truths developed 
by Animal Mngnetism wero pi*eviously known. If 
that were true, how did it happen that the disci])lcH 
of Mksmkk wcro so long opposed, and persecuted, 
and ridiculed by the mombers of the medical pro- 
fession? If medical men knew the truth, why 
did they oppose, and endeavour to counteract or 
stiilo it at its birth, and during its progress ? Thi.o, 
as wo have remarked in our preface, is a stale 
trick. That the fiiculty vigorously opposed the 
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lenriieil ami HiiceesHfiil priictitioiierH in Kiliiiburgh. 
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introdttction of Animal Magiictiimi, and ridiculed 
tlio facU elicited by tliat science, is matter of his- 
tory. In Dritiiin, especiaUy» these prejudices pre- 
vailed in a very remarkable degree, and for a long 
period of time. The learned uf tliis country, be it 
to their credit or discredit, were the Ui»t wlio octu- 
pied themselves with tlio magnetic inquiry ; and, 
even at this moment, they seem unwilling to abau- 
don their prejudices. 

Although the very curious and Ui«elul facts, 
dovuluped by the proiH;odin<;s of Mi:sMku and his 
disciples, had become notorious tlirougliout Kuro|ie 
and Anierica, little or no attcntitui was pai«l to tlioni 
in Kiiglanil, until very lately. Tliey could ui^arcely 
bu oven alluded to without exciting a nneer. Up- 
wards of seventy years have now elapsed t»ttico 
Mksmeh announced his discovery — many hundi*eds 
of volumes of facts and illustrations of the d(»ctrine 
have been published to the world; and it is only 
within a very recent |)eriod that any serious atten- 
tion has been paid to the subject in this country, 
and that chietly by unprofesMonal |)ersons. Facts 
are now, for the tirst time, gravely announced, and 
theories are propounded, which have long since 
found a general acknowleilgment and solution on 
the Continent. Our medical men, with few excep- 
tions, look gravo and sceptical u|Km the subject ; 
and, so far as we are awan*, no very serious 
attempts have yet been made, eH|KH.*ially by iiiedienl 
practitioners, to introduce the methiHl into their 
ti'eattiient of diseases. How is this to bo explained If 
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Surely, at this titno of day, no enlightened physi* 
cian can now persist in ascribing the magnetic phe- 
nomena to supernatural and miraculous powers. 
])y what influencci then, are these phenomena pro- 
duced? And can it now be asserted that the mag-, 
notic influence possesses no power over the animal 
organism, no efficacy in the treatment of diseases i 
Scepticism u^ion these subjects can be easily obviated 
by simply appealing to an overwhelming nmltitude of 
decisive facts, authenticated by men of tho highest 
scientific attainments ; and it can bo easily demon- 
Mtrated by irrefragable evidence, that Animal Mag- 
netism is, in reality, the most univermd, as well as 
the most powerful and the siifest remeily in nature. 
For what reason, tlion, has this most cfHcaciGUs 
remedy been so long neglected in Kngland if We 
nmst allow the physicians themselves to answer 
that question. 

Jiy some, indeed, this powerful remedy has been 
said to be a poison ; by others it has been denounced 
as quackery. Now, it may piSHJbly bo all this in 
ignorant and unskilful handx, but it is not so when 
properly administered by those who have been 
regularly taught how to use it. IWides, do not 
the regular doctors themselves occasionally make 
use of mortal poisons If Are not opium, and arsenic, 
and iodine, and belladonna, and almoHt all medici- 
nal drugs— an; they not poisons If and, nevertheless, 
are they not actually exhibited in medical practice, 
as counteractive agents If Hut, in point of fii4;t. 
Animal Magnetism is not a poison ; and it never 
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can prove dangerous in the liands of thote who 
know how to u«e it. Indeed, itt grcttctt advantage 
is, that, when prudently administered, it is per- 
foctly innocuous, and is followed hy no dangerous 
reactions. It may be administered to the merest 
children, with as great safety as to adult persons. 
The faculty, no doubt, have beeu narrowly and 
anxiously watching the proceedings of the ma;;- 
nctists ever since the introduction of the method 
into this country ; yet I am not aware that they 
have boon able to bring forward a single authontie 
case of abuse. 

Diit, iiidi*|KMulently of its directly curative |H)wcrs, 
Animal MagnetiHm |iu»»cksos utiicr claims u|H)n our 
serious attention. The practice of the art has 
developed many curious iind most interesting facts* 
relative to the economy and susceptibilities of the 
animal constitution, and the affections to which it 
is occasionally liable. In this latter view, it becomes 
equally attractive to the philosopher as to the 
physician ; and it has enablcil us to explain, u|)on 
j»hiiosophieal and psychological principles, many 
striking phenomena, wliieh had been previously 
regarded as mystical and su|>ernatural, and, there- 
fore, placed beyond the reaich of human s|)cculation 
— such as religious mysticism, fanaticism, clairvoy- 
ance, &c., besides throwing im|K>rtant lights u|K>n 
the wlH»le theory of diseiised or ubnornml action of 
the vital pritceHses— as in delirium, insiinity, ^;c. 

It has been a connuon practice, indeed, es|K*cially 
among the more recent sceptics, to attempt to shew 
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(hat tlio phenomena of Animal Magnotism aro no 
now discovery, hecaiiso these plienomcna, especially 
Bonniambiilism, have been known to physicians and 
pi ly Biologists for ages; nay, they have even taken tlio 
trouble to collect cases of this description witli a 
view to discredit tlio alleged magnetic discoveries. 
])ut while engaged in these researches, they do not 
a])]>ear to havo been aware that, instead of discre- 
diting, they were actually corroborating the doc- 
trine of Animal Magnetism. The professors of 
this dootriuo aro most anxious to shew that the 
)»henomena in question liavo existed since the crea- 
tion of tlio world ; and the greater attention which 
is pivid to this investigation, the more evidence shall 
wo obtain of the reality and universality of the 
facts, Ily such means, indeed^ as those we have 
allmhMl to, the truth of the magnetic facts is not 
invalidated, but corroborated ; while, at the same 
time, in the progress of the enquiry, the miraculous 
character of (he occurrences is disproved. 

Soumambulism occasionally occurs, as it were, 
M|K)ntaneously, t. e. without any outwardly apparent 
cause; and it is then called idiopathic; it sometimes 
ap|)ears, as a symptom, or accessory, in other mov- 
bid aifections ; and it is frequently produced artifi- 
cially, as in the magnetic treatment. These state- 
ments, it is presumed, will not be denied. lUit the 
problem, so far as magnetism is concerned, does 
not hingo upon the fact of the existence of sonnuim- 
bulisni, as an organic atfection ; and the question 
tluMi cfunes to be — not concerning the reality of 
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tlio particular stato, but tlio peculiar causes hy 
moiiiifl of wliicli it may bo induced, and the particu- 
lar phenomena it presents to our view ; and tlie«o 
can only bo gathered from oxiierienco, Tlio mag- 
netists, in cousequenco of the frec|uent evolution of 
this state in the course of their pi*actice, have been 
induced to pay particular attention to tlio various 
phenomena nianifeste*! in the crhUt ahhough they 
do not pretend to bo able to diNCOver their vau:M>s. 

The antagonists, on the other hand, insiiit uixm 
liaving a canrfo asi^igned, or thoy will bolievo no- 
thing of it. U thisi philosophical i We think not. 
A tact is a fact, whether wo can explain it, or not. 
Imagination, imitation, &c., have, we brlievo, long 
reased to bo regarded as cansca of the magnetic 
])heiiomena. These cansen, then, nuist bo sought 
elsewhere, and we should rojciico at the dlM-ovory. 
In tho meantime, wo must just bo content to take 
the matter as wo find it — a fact in nature ; and en- 
deavour to improve and apply it to its proficr 
uses. Too many important experiments have bi*eii 
made — too many curious and useful facts have been 
elicited, to warrant a contemptuous rejection of tho 
science. Humanity itself is interested in the pro- 
gressive investigation of tho relative phenomena; 
and if medicine is to maintain its rank and respect- 
ability as a selence— if it is to keep [mico with the 
advanced knowledge of tho times— it cannot nmeh 
longer decline an asi^ociation with Animal Magnetirtm. 
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CHAPTER LXII. 

DuiiiNo tlio infancy of our knowledge of the 
principles and practice of Animal Magnetism, much 
scepticism on the subject ef its reality and useful- 
ness was, naturally enough, entertained, both by 
philosophers and physicians of the old schools. 
The latter, in particular (the physicians), viewed 
the now doctrine with much distrust and jealousy ; 
CKpecially when thoy became aware that the exer- 
cise of the art was attended with considerable 
trouble and anxiety, and, moreover, that it was not 
likely to become renmnerative in a pecuniary point 
of view. Hence, the members of the faculty, in 
general, were disposed to lend a willing ear to 
every narrative of abuse or failure, and to every 
story that was bruited in regard to the alleged dis- 
advantages of this peculiar mode of treatment. The 
most absurd and ridiculous tales were ingeniously 
inventedi greedily caught up, and industriously 
propagated by medical men, with a view to dis- 
parage the processes, and to discourage the prac- 
tice. These arts succeeded for a time, especially 
among the ignorant and the timid ; but, ultimately, 
the investigation foil into the hands of many edu- 
eated and well-informed men, beyond the pale of 
the profcMsion, who had no prejudices to gratify, 
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and no intorotts to bo afledod by tlio isMio of tho 
enquiry ; and who» coniioquontly, wcro inflticnocd 
iolely by a dii»interoi»tod ardour in tlio dineovery 
and propagation of truth. From tliat priod, mag- 
netic scicnco made rapid advanceii, and even many 
of tho niembeni of the medical profct»ion« however 
reluctant, luivo boon gradually compelled to do 
homage to those very truths which they had pre- 
viously affbcted to regard with indifTeronce or con- 
tempt. It is a singular fact that there is not one 
professional gcutlenian, however {Miwerful his iH*e- 
vious prejudiccH, who has not, after udeipiato inves- 
tigation, l)oon forced into an admisNion of tho 
niatoi'ial facts of the science. 

It is fjuite true that the practice of Animal Mag- 
netism may subject the physician to nmcli nioi*u 
serious labour, and to a greater ox|M»nditure of 
thougliti than the ordinary routine practice of his 
profoMsion ; but if a knowledge of the new science 
will enable him to cure moi*e discuses, and with 
more certainty and effect^ than by proceeding u|iott 
tho ordinary principles of medicine, the question 
must just come to be, whether the intei*est8 of the 
physician, or those of his |nitients, are to bo prefer- 
red, No medical man, indee<l, can be compelled to 
adopt any particular mode of cure, of which he 
.nmy have an unfavourable opinion, u|K)n whatever 
grounds that opinion nmy Imvo been ftu'uied : Hut 
neither is the magnetist to be coiidinuned, or ri- 
diculed, for adopting a mode of practicoi which, 
although varying from the usual routine, he be- 
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licvcs to bo nioro efficacious, and moro safo than the 
ordinary niciiiods. Tho scionco of tho ordinary 
phyntcian has been frequently exposed and ridi- 
iMilod, and that of tlio niagnetist has experienced a 
Kiuiihii* fate ; but no sano man will bo induced, by 
tliOKo siillies, to funn his judgment in regard to tho 
utility either of medicine or of magnetism. That 
diseases exist, is a serious and a melancholy fact ; 
and these diseases wc must endeavour to cure, or 
alleviate, by tho nio-st prompt and the most effica- 
cious methuds. Every process which has been 
demonstrated by experience to possess a sanatory 
efficacy, ought to bo applied in practice, whether 
wo arc able to discover the ratio medendi or not. 
Let medicine and magnetism, then, be cultivated 
and practised by learned, intelligent, and humane 
men; and lei that method be preferred which is 
the most successful in the attainment of its objects 
— the cure of these various diseases whicli, occa- 
sionally, affiict humanity. Let us, in short, have a 
fair Held, and no favour. 

Tho earnest study of Animal Magnetism, no 
doubt, nnist introduce a considerablo reform, both 
in the science and in the practice of the healing 
art ; as it has already suggested many new views 
in regard to the theory of disease and tho rathtude 
uf cure, lly many it has been imagined that the 
introduction of this method would necessiirily occa- 
sion a considerable addition of labour, and loss of 
time to the physician ; and this circumstance, we 
have reason to think, has contributed, in no small 
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degree, to the reluctance maiiifottci) by the pro(c6- 
•ion» to lend their countenance to the study of the 
theory, and to the practice of the art. Tliis ques- 
tion would thus seem to resolve into a conflict be- 
tween the convenience of the practitioner and tlie 
interests of the patient. Hut time and reflection 
would probably succeed in reconciling these np|ia- 
rcntly adverse interests. 

Very soon after tlic promulgation of the great 
discovery of Mcsmeii, a-ssociatiuns were formed for 
the purpoM) of facilitating the practice of Animal 
Magnetii^m, as a remedial process, under the gom^ 
ral superintendence of the discoverer hiniiK'lf, or of 
some regularly qimlifled physician. The practiced 
processes were conducted by individuals hcientiflcally. 
trained to the tjisk, and the constant attendance of 
the presiding physician was not rt'f|uired. Ksta- 
blishmcnts of the Siimo description might easily be 
formed in this, or in any other country, as has been 
dune, with such eminent success, although, appa- 
rently, upon a limited plan, by Dr Kim>ai«k, in 
India. Individual patients, shc»uld they desire it, 
might be treated privately. Such a system does 
not appear calculated to increase the labour, or 
encroach upon the time of tho medical praetit inner. 
Kesides, in many cases, relief may l»e given to a 
patient in an incixnlibly short {R*riiKl of time ; and 
cases requiring a more prolonged treatment might 
bo disposed of in the manner above nuMitioncil. 
This pro]>osal, it is tliouglit, can be liable to no 
objection ; nor would it interfere with tho interests 
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of tlio physician ; whilo, on the othor hand, it would 
greatly extend his usefulness, while it proved bene- 
ficial to society. The physician, moreover, ought 
to consult the interests of his patients, as well as 
liis own convenience or advantage. 

Dr Elliotson's uiagnetic establishment in the 
inetroiK)lis, we believe, has been of great benefit to 
science and to humanity. 



CHAPTER LXIII. 

TiiBRB is one remaining branch of magnetic 
science, which has recently attracted a good deal 
of public attention, both upon the Continent, and, 
more recently, in this country ; and to which, 
therefore, we deem it our duty to advert, as shortly 
AS possible, before wo conclude our labours upon 
the present occasion. We allude to the alleged dis- 
coveries recently made by Daron Reich bniiacii, 
relative to the existence and occasional action of 
what ho has been pleased to denominate the On 
force, or Odyle, which have been recently commu- 
nicated to the British public by my very learned 
iind intelligent friend, Professor Gucoory of Kdin- 
burgh, and Hulmoquently examined and illustrated by 
that most eminent physiologist, Dr Heruert Mayo. 

These philosophical intpiiries embrace some par* 
ticulars intimately connected with the science of 
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Animal Uagnottsm, althoogh in a somewhat differ- 
ent phase from that whieh we have been hitherto 
oontcroplating ; and wo apprehend that we eould not 
more appropriately conclude this hidturieal trctttiso 
than bjr endeavouring to give a summary sketch of 
the gi*adual progress and apparent import of dis- 
covery relative to Uiis particuUr branch of our 
general subject. 

The peculiar scnsilivcness, or magnetic suscepti- 
bility exhibited by some individuals, which rcndcm 
thcni liable to be affected, in a peculiar nmuncr, by 
certain cosiiiical or tellurie influences, gave occasi<m, 
at an early period, to the introduction of several 
artificial contrivances, for the pur|)ose of ascertain- 
ing the reality and extent of this s]K*cies of affect- 
ability, as well as the practical uses to which it 
might bo applied. Tlio science of Rhabdomaniia — 
for it is to this doctrine, principally, that we now 
allude — is of considurable antiquity ; and the phe- 
nomena developed by the practice of the art, at an 
early period, attracted tho serious attention of 
many curious inquirers. The knowledgo obtained 
by an investigation of the relative facts, however, 
was, for a long time, chiefly used for magical pur- 
poses. The instruments subsequently employed in 
the development of these phenomena were, princi- 
pally, tho magnetic peuduUim, the hi jiolar cylinder, 
and tho divining-roil. 

The reality of tho phenomena resulting fiHim tho 
use of these instruments, and, indeed, the whole 
scienco of Itliubdomantia, have been fi*equently 
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caIIc<1 in question ; and considerable differenees of 
opinion have prevailed, at different periods, in 
regard to the cume to which thcso phenomena 
oii|;1it to be referred. 

Tlie most ancient notice of the oscillations of the 
]ienduluin, according to Professor Kieker, is to 
be found in the old science of Ilydroinantia, the 
rntioiutU of which Caspau i*i:rci:n, in his curious 
treatise — De PnnnjK Gtntrlh, Dhmatlonum — 
Witeb. 1500, 8. fol. 15C--4lesml>es in the follow- 
ing inunncr : ImpMffitur njathns a*jH«t, annultufiftft, 
fiio anfffeuMHH c-i dt'jilOt lihraf^ttitr hi ftf^umtit ahjue 
ifti coHcrjftiM iHti*bi4 poimlMAtar *h'.i*lniuitio rid fpui'^rita'* 
Si fjnofJ prfjftjMf/^ifitr Vfrma arat, iittnufitttHno moliit 
uon vtijfnlfif*M, Jiti'lt'(f*U rytithnm amHlihiliH v'tihtu*. 

Vv.i'mii njciilions tlmt Nlma Pomimmuh was re- 
jxirted to have iiiud*; use of tliis method of anbury. 
It also appouTM lliat this mafrjcal prartico was Htill 
prevalf.'tit in the tiiiio of th<; latcT Itonian 4'mpcrors; 
and it U said to liave been eniployiMl \ty Vai.knm, 
for tlie ]>urposc of JisfMrtiiiriii^j; thu individual who 
WiVi dehtiiiCMj to he his KUi:ci\Hsor in the ciiiplrc*. 
'i'he ve*»s(;l usmI upon thin otrrasion had (hi* h'ttiTs 
of the alphai#ct insfribf'd roiitid its i:in'iiiiifrri*nci% 
and tlie hUKp<;nd<rd riii;^ htrm-k, siiri'<*ssivi'ly, ihi* 
J«rlterH T, lit K, O, J>. 'J'his dcriNion of iUv i»rarh; 
was any thing hut agriM-ubh* to tho Irmprr of 
ValfnHt who iiiiifM'diaii:|y raiiH4Ml all lho.H«) intli- 
vidiiaU wlio wfTo ironni'tii'd in (li<* conjuration, 
tog(;tlM'r vkith all IIjoko whort«) nami;)i iMininu'nccd 
i^ilh thrse h.'lti.'rs, and, amongnl olhcrs, (ho t'onnl 
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TuBooosiriy to be iinmediatclj put to d«fttL* 
Singularly enough, hovrcver, the indiridual who 
ttucccedcd Valexs wot Tucodosici, ion of the 
Count, afterward* sumamod T/i« Grtat 

Ammuxvs Marietlincs (Lib. 21*, c. 1} gkes u« 
an account of the ceremouie« used in retorting to 
this tiHN.*ief of coujun\tion or divination ; but we 
uiight. probably, as well give the name of niagic to 
our ordinary chemical, electrical, or galvanic experi* 
ments, as to the oscillations of the pendulum. 

it luis long been known, as we have thus seen, 
that a guld ring, suspended by a thread, and held 
over a ghiss tilled with water to the extent of two- 
thirds, begins to Uilance itsi'lf, and attorwards to 
form circles, which extend themselves si» tlut the 
ring comes to strike against the sides of the glass. 
Mysterious meanings have frei|uently been attached 
to the numlKT and direction kA' these strokes. It Is 
also known that the ring exhibits simiLir oscillations 
when it is suspended over metals, and c%en over 
the human hand ; a phenomenon which is maul- 
festiHl in another t'orm. in the CiU^' of the divining* 
riKl, an we shall piW*ntly siv. In order to bo 
convinced that this motion of the ring has a puri^ly 
physical (U'igln, we have Uvn dirivti*d to take a 
piece of fruit of anv kind — ;ui apple, for example — 

* Tlii.H Uihuiiiaii ceiuluci «ias mvrihv %>( the borlgLruui, 
Mho iU'U^civd i*\\*v to t)u* 1^.11110 t;i(e« an a k*i\vi\-.^<s itti oKt 
woiiiHii, who had iiia^ii'tiUv cimsl hU own ilau^htcr wMi* n 
ihiiiKeiitunitlMUM*, whii-h (he )»h>McUti» \\m[ rievi\^u«i% |»iv 
luuiiu'iHl to be iiu'iii-iii>lo. 

vol.. II. \ 
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to plnco it on its top, and to suspend the ring over 
tho stalk; tlio rotatory motion will soon Lk} csta- 
blislicd, and tho vibration will bo observed from 
right to loft : Turn the apple, and place it on the 
iKittoin, or stalk-end ; the circular motion will lie* 
arrested at first, and will afterwards bo resumed in 
a different direction, t. €. from tho left to tho right. 
Place the apple on its side, and the motion will be 
totally arrested* A similar variation is observeil 
when the experiment is made on the different parts 
of the liuman hand. Suspend the pendulum over 
the upper part of the hand — it will turn in one 
direction ; suspend it over the palm of the hand — 
it will turn in a different direction ; suspend it over 
the hand transversely, and tho pendulum will cease 
to vibrate. Tho galvanic pile produces the saiui) 
motions, according as we touch tho xinc or tho cop- 
per pole. All these experiments have been care- 
fully repeated by very eminent physical philoso- 
phers ; especially by MM. Uitteu and Amouetti. 
The reader may also consult the work of M. Geii- 
noiN, entitled, Recherches Ed'jH'rimentaltiS Bur un 
XoHwau Mode de I* Action J^iectriqiie, ])ublished 
at iStrasburgh in 1808 ; and the more recent work 
4»f l)r Mavo. 
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CHAPTER LXIV. 

IIad tho tcicnco of Animal MugnctUm merely 
tended to enlarge our knowledge of the properties 
and occattioual modifieations of the framework uf 
the human ooni»titution in some of its luore obscure 
pliases, and thus to rectify many of bur notions 
in regard to tho physiology and philosophy of the 
H|K)cics, it would still have had substantial claims to 
our serious uttoiition. But this brauch uf acquire* 
inont has still more auipio claims to our considera- 
tion, when we advert to the practical purim^os to 
which this knowledge may be apiiliod ; and iu a|i- 
preaching towards the tcruiiuation of our reHi*arclies 
ujion the prosicnt occasion, we nuint be |»crmittcd to 
make a few remarks upon the medical uses of thin 
powerful agent. 

In pcrusiug the works of profossiomd authorsi it 
is im|K)ssible, we think, not to bo imj)rcssed by the 
opinions they have almost universally announced 
in regard to the uncertainty of all medical science. 
We take the hbcrty of extracting, almost at ran- 
dom, the following ])assiigo from the work of au 
American physician, which hap|)eiis, at this mo- 
ment, to be lying u|H>n our table.* 



* 'riiiii work U entitled: .In lixjUMition uf Urnvhrrtf and 
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** If WO consult tlio iiistory of mcdicino, wo shall 
Hiid that tho inont oppoHito thoorios havo oxistod at 
tlio Minio tiinu, and havo oach boon most zealously 
dofoiidod by their advocates ; and these, agahi, 
have given place to others, — with almost the fre- 
quency and regularity that one crop of vegeta- 
tion is succeeded by another, — which have been as 
warmly praised, and as soon exploded and forgot- 
ten, as their predecessors. 

** Among those wlio have been contending for 
victory and notoriety in our profession, there have 
occasionally been seen some honeiit labourers after 
truth — those whoso primary object it was to clear 
ttway the rubbish of former theories, and, amid their 
wreck, to seek whatever material there might be fit 
for a more durable editico, and lay its foundations 
upon a wider, firmer, and more permanent b;isis. 
The theorioM that have been framed to account for 
tho proximate cause of typhus fever, and the conse- 
fpient treatment of tho disease, may be adduced to 
illustrate the fate of all, or nearly all, fabrics of a 
kindred character. The humoral doctrine of Hoe u- 
iiAAVK was succeeded by the nervous doctrine of 
CuLLi^N, whose splendid reign w;u in its turn ter- 
minated by the appearance of the cerebral doctrine 
of Cluttkuuuck, which was again destroyed by 

Imitotdure in Medicine^ &c., by J)r Calkb Ticknor, of Now 
York. It was published hi I»iitloii, in 183D, with Notes, 
by W. WiiifinT. Tlie author npiM'srs to lie a very liitolli- 
}(i}ut iniin, m\i\ tho Uiolc is wriltea lu a lively uiid eutertuiu- 
liiK Mtylti. 
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tho omniprctonoo of tlio giistro-cnterio dootrino of 
llttouMAiii, whoso glory U already BufTcring a ]iar- 
tial oclipso by ilio duthiiitcrio doctriito uf IIuktton- 
NKAV, BoviLLAUD, and otlivm of Uio French ntiiA* 
tors.* The contrariety of practico consequent u|ioii 
such discreimnt theories — ' tho antiKoptics and 
anti-acids of ono school, tho anti-spasniudics and 
diaphoretics reconiniended by another, tho cordialu 
and stiniuhmts by a third'— whilst the whole of 
tlicso remedies are condenuicd by a fourth class of 
physicians, whoso chief remedy, and sole ho|K5, con- 
sists in leeches to tho head, or some region of the 
abdomen, &c., — is but a fair s])ei'inien of the uncer- 
tainty and fluctuation that has ever attended the 
practice of tho healing art. Such an usiwit of 
affairs may well excite tho attention of a philoso- 
phical mind, and rai»o the trite, but important 
query, * tvho shall tleciile when dttcton dittthjire f* 
It is necdlcMH, in this place, to take a more extcnd- 
vd view of the multitude of theories that havu 
prevailed since medicine became a science; they 
liavo all shared the same fate, and, like other rem- 
nants of antiquity — liko the Indian mounds hi the 

* ** Bucrlmavc taught tliat fever was the iv»iilt of a 
depraved statu of the Idood— CuUeii, that It wa:i an afli'C- 
tion uf tho ner\'ou8 t»>>tc'Ui — (.'liitterbiick, that it wai» located 
ill the braiii^Brous:»ai.s that it consisted In an inlhininiatioii 
uf the mucous nienibraue uf tlie stomacli, and npiMT |H>rtiuM 
of tho alimentary canal — while Ui-etltmneau and Huuillaud 
now teach that it conslstA In the inlliimmation and nlcera- 
liuu uf ceilaiu k^mhU in a |Nirtion uf the alimentai)' canal.** 
S<i much fur the certuinty uf medical diai(no{4|ii t 
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di^tniit Wost of our own country — or tlio crumbling 
vfixlU and nios:»-grown ruins of other lands— servo 
as nieuiontos of pant ngos.*' 

Wo might canily quoto many other autlioritics in 
regard to tlie diflioulties of medical diagnosis, prog- 
nosis, and the proper administration of remedies in 
various morbid aftoctions : but this is a nuitter, we 
belie vOfWliich is universally avknowledgcd by physic 
cians themselves. The lioma'upatliic system of the- 
rapeutics lias set all the old maxims of the ordinary 
medicine at defiance, and yet its success is unde- 
niable. Wo have lieard, indeed, of many attempts 
to discover and introduce an universal remedy, 
under the designation of an elixir vitie, or some 
other attractive denomination ; but nothing of the 
kind, wo believe, has ever realised its pretensions. 

In this situation of nuitters, we nmy take the 
liberty of suggesting the processes of Aninuil Mag- 
netism, as constituting the nearest approach which 
has hitherto been made towards the grand dmde* 
rntiun. We are far from alleging that these pro- 
cesses eonstituto an infallible cure fur all the ills to 
which humanity is subject ; but wo consider our- 
selves (piite safe in asserting that Aninud Mag* 
netisni possesses a truly womlerful |H)wer over the 
animal organism; and that this power nmnifests 
itself not only in its. effects upon the human system, 
but throughout the entire domain of animated na- 
ture ; nay, it is even alleged tu have been known 
to exert an influence over the vcgetablo world. 

It wcro exceedingly desirable, indeed, tliat the 
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proi'tioo of modicino could bo reduced to tomo one 
•iiif^lo and •iuipio principio, in order to enaUo pliy- 
sicionii to avoid tliiit uiiecrtiiinty wliicit luw hitlioHo 
prevaiknl in the cxoreUo of the healing nrt. Metli- 
eal nion liavo travelleil thi*oughout the entire donmlit 
of poiHonous substances with a view to tite diitcovery 
of some article or other which might bo found tu 
act as a specilic in parttcuhu* niorbid ufTcctionH ; but 
their hibours, nlthougli not entirely abortive, do not 
appear to have been, hithertoi attended with gene- 
ral success. Some time ago, we were much aniuseti 
by the work of Dr Dickson on tho FaUticief of 
tfie Faculttf. Wo had lioped to find in it a thorough 
exposure of the prevailing systems of medical prae* 
tieo, and some ingenious method pro|Hised for tho 
.safe and effectual euro of nil tho ills to whieh tiio 
human system is liable. Here, then, is Dr ])ieksen*s 
grand panacea, (Lecture vii., p, 215) — " Having 
obtiiined all the good which antentc or any other 
remedy lia.s the |>ower to do in any case, change such 
remedy for some other constitutional ]>ower, and 
change and change and change until you timl ini- 
lU'ovement to be the result; and when such result no 
longer follows its employment, change your medieine 
Again for some other ; or you may even again recur 
with the bent efleet to one or more of the number 
you had formerly tried with benefit,** &c. ** In 
all such cases, then, you nmst change, combine, and 
modify your medicines and measures in a thousand 
ways to produce a sustained improvement. Arseni«*, 
gold, iron, mercury, creosote, iodine, opium, &<•., 
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may all bo odvantagooiisly cinployod, both as inter- 
nal ronicdioB and as local applications, according to 
tlio changing indications of tlio caso." 

From this it would appear that, in tho ninotocnth 
rontiiry of tho Christian era, tho art and scicnco of 
mcdicino lidvo become so umch iniproved, that it is 
now hold to bo tho most useful practice to drench 
tho bodies of patients with all manner of deadly 
poisons, in order to drive away the diseaso with 
which they may liap|K*n to be afHictod ; upon the 
principle, no doubt, that one or more devils may 
succeed in driving out another. And this practice, 
too, is recommended by learned men, wiio affect to 
consider the simple and innocuous manipulations of 
Animal Magnetism as dangerous and diabolical ! 
** Thus do the regnlar practitioners chop and change 
about, groping in the dark ; and the only distinction 
is, that all changes made by the faculty are ortho- 
dox ; but any alteration proposed out of tho pale 
of M.D. is an innovation and a quackery.'* 

Let it not be supposed, however, that we object 
altogether to the administration of material medi- 
cines : No magnetist entertains such an objection ; 
nay» it is by no means uncommon for magnetic 
]>atients to prescribe remedies for themselves, and 
almost ulwiiyH with decided benefit. Dut what wq 
do object to, and niost seriously, is the indiscrimi- 
nate and hap-hazard exhibition of poisonous sub- 
stances, without a clear and decided knowledge of 
tho imrticular effects they may be calculated to 
proihice upon the specific malady, and a reasonable 
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|iruiiIicot, at least, of benefit from the applieation. 
Kxporiinents are always attended with uncertainty, 
froc|iieiit1y with danger, and ought never to bo 
resorted to unless in cases of extreme necessity, 
which cannot very frei|uently occur. Tlie applica- 
tion of Animal Magneiism is attended with no dan- 
ger whittever in scientific hands. 

It is a mi»t»ke, liowever, to sup)MM0 that material 
remedies ai*e never empl<>ye«l along with tlie pro- 
cesses of Mcsuierii^m. It hap|)ens not unfrei[uently 
that Mesmeric patients prescribe medicines for them- 
selves ; and it is a curious and a most interestin|» 
fact, that the medicines thus prescrilied are almost 
always beneficial, ami, so far as we know, have 
never been found to do any harm. These prescrip- 
tions, too, are somctunes apparently trivial, wliile, 
in other instances, they consist of |K>isonous sub- 
stances, and occasionally in such duses as the scien- 
tific pliysician hesitates to administer. Yet, strange 
to say, such apparently exorbitant doses — such is 
the unerring instinct of the magnetic sonmambulists 
— ^Iiave never been known to produce any delete- 
rious efTocts; on the contrary, their oi>eration is 
generally beneficial. 

We must do \)r Dickson the justice, however, to 
observe, that he occasionally makes tlio most ample 
admissions in regard to the great imiM;rfection of 
medical science. Indeed, the greatest fault we find 
in him is, that lie endeavours to get rid of the 
theories of others, merely for the purpose of intro- 
ducing a new theory of his own. In other respects, 

VOL. II. a 
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his book contains many ingenious and useful obser- 
vations ; and it is valuablo, at least, in exposing the 
aberrations of his professional brethren, and the 
general imperfection of all known systems of physic. 
AVhen will the profession, generally, bo induced to 
iibandon tlieir excogitated theories, and to adopt 
tlio simple suggestions of nature ? 



CHAPTER LXV. 

TiiR very learned and ingenious Aulic Councillor 
and Professor Kibseu of Jena, whoso profound and 
extensive researches in magnetic science are well 
(h'serving the attention of all who take an interest 
in the subject, has called our attention to some 
iinportint facts and discoveries, which, if duly 
authenticated, are calculated to modify our opinions 
in regard to some of the productive causes of the 
phenomena of Animal Magnetism. 

In the first place, he observes that, soon after 
the discovery of the mineral magnet m ancient 
times, attempts wore made to apply it to tho euro 
of diseaHcs, among the Chaldeans, the Egyptians, 
the Hebrews, tho Greeks, the Indians^ the Chinese, 
&c. For soiiio time, however, it ap|>ears to have 
been regarded rather as injurious, than otherwise, 
ill its effects. Galen, Dioscohides, and some of 
tho elder physicians, indeed, recoiiimeiideil its appli- 
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catioii in drojMiy, quartan foTers, Are., in which cases 
tbo magnet can only act as iron» wlien, as frcquentl j 
happened, it was prepared in fire ; and in the same 
way it was applied, in later times, by Paracelsus, 
Van IIblmont, Auurosb Pahxvsi Oswald Croll, 
and others, especially in plasters and salves; al- 
though, in this form, the magnetic power, as a 
magnet in respect to iron, wan totally loMt, as 
Giluert, Atiianasius Kirciier, and others, after- 
wards ])erceivcd. On the advancement of thu 
physical sciences, in the 17th and 18th centu- 
ries, these methods of applying the magnet wero 
uccoinlingly abandoned as uselc<»s, and the nuig- 
iict was used in mass, or in its artiticial state ; 
and then we find the most remarkable phenomena 
exhibited by means of tliese processes, and also by 
the use of amulets, the effects of which can only bo 
explained by the more general vii-tue of iron, to 
which, it is believed, we may now attribute tho 
efficacy of the ]iiagnctic Iku^uot, at one time so 
much in vo<nic. 

Tiie firs^t account we liave of the ap]>li.cation of 
the magnet, as an amulet, is to be found, we believe, 
in the practice of Aetius, in tho fifth century, and, 
subsequently, in that of Alexander de Tralles, 
Marcellus IOmi*iricl*s, and others. At a later 
period, it was used by Pauacelsus, ami by most of 
tlie phy;»icians of tliat ago ; and many individuals 
appear to have been cured, or relieved, by these 
applications. 

Tlie discovery that iron, by means of a peculiar 
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trcAtincnt, iniiy bo rcndcrcil magnetic, focilitatcil 
tlio 1180 of tlio mineral magnetism, and brought iron 
more within tho sphere of the supposed medicinal 
virtues of mngnctism. Magnetic iron was employed 
for tho purpose of alleviating the toothache and tho 
i*»racho, as Bokelli observes. Klaricii of Gut* 
tingen, about tho year 17Gi3, employed himself in 
investigating tho efficacy of ningnetic iron, and may 
be considered as tho first individual who made use 
of inetid-tractors, which Pe it kins afterwards brouglit 
into HO much vogue fur a time. From this period 
the oxt(3rnal application of iron, in tho form of mag- 
iiotic rods and plates, became more general. I)r 
CiiKiHTiAN Weuku, at Wnlsrodo in Hanover, pub- 
IIsIkmI, in tho year 17(»7, a treatiHO on the eflocts (»f 
the artiltcial magnet ; and several other publications 
followed, in which tho ethcacy of the application of 
iiiaguetio iron, in the euro of nervous complaints, 
rnrdialgias, chronic rheumatism, &c., was mere and 
more confirmed. 

Hitherto, however, the application of the magnetic 
iron had been merely momentary ; but Father Hell, 
At V^ienna, now pre|)ared artiticial magnets of particu- 
lar strength ; and as it was still universadly believed 
that the curativo efficacy of tho magnetised iron 
rods depended upon the magnetic power with which 
they wero impregnated, theso artiticial magnets 
<!anio into more general use. In 1774, Hell coii- 
Htructed tho magnetic iron in different shapes, in 
tirdcr that theso articles might be worn, as a s]K*cie8 
of amulets, or talismans, on tho neck, tho stomach. 



tlw Iqp^ tfe *nM» the feet, ftfe, andL M thh vmy. Iw 
prodaeedtheoMMtrcanrUblecareib ItebcEeved, 
MoreoTcr, that the diicraat Ibm of the ■■gm ti 
was a natter of eoniderable ispottaaee; and, ia 
respect of tlie sappusfcd rortiecs» or iphcrical car- 
rents, he preferred the cirealar to the c o mw o a trum 
fitrnu About tliit period, Mesmbb, ako, boiauiie 
aiwociated with Ilaix, and began to occupy luniself 
seriously with tlie experimental afiplication of tlinm 
niasnets. lie dii-tcovirud tliat the cliffcrcnce of iIk* 
|iolcs wsiii a matter of no i:ii|iortance ; and having 
found, at a later period, tliat the same phoiiomoiM 
eottld be produced without tlie ute of the artificial 
magnet, by merely stiniking with the liand ur the 
lin;;i*r, bo entirely abandoned bin previous notion that 
the mineral niagnctium was, in these cireumstamx-s, 
tlie solo active princi]>le in the o|ierations in (|ueft- 
tiun, and now held tliat the inagnetimu of the aninml 
body was the superior agent, tlie influence of which 
was roused into action by the [larticukir processes, 
ur tnatiipulations ; and that this inlluence was aug* 
nicntcd in consequence of being overlaid with plates 
of metal, and in tlic Uaquet, by means of gentle fric- 
tion with tho hand, but luid, otherwise, no efficacy 
in itiielf. This last view, therefore, entirely with- 
drew his attention from the observation of the inde* 
))endent action of the metals upon tho human organ- 
ism : And ultliough the influence of the metal platen 
u|K>n the patients had originally conducted him to 
tho discovery of Animal Magnetism, tho effects uf 
tho niolal, ai such, upon the animal frame, were naw 
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entirely overlooked, and efficacy ascribed to the 
lW|uet only in so far as it had been previously 
magnetised and transmuted into a l)earer, and cor- 
roborant, and conductor of the animal-magnetic 
agency. 

Notwithstanding of these discoveries, however, 
the application of tlie artificial magnet was still con- 
tinued for a considerable period, as is proved by the 
appearance of several treatises upon these subjects 
about this time ; and M. IIaksu, in particular — a 
naturalist of Geneva — attempted to combine this 
theory with the discoveries of jNIhsmeii. 

In all these views and experiments, however, it 
wiw generally held, as an incontrovertible principle, 
that the results were due entirely to the magnetised 
iron, and were not produced by any of the othf*r 
metals. That in all these experiments, the aniuml- 
mngnetic agent scarcely ever came into considera- 
tion, apiK'ars from the circumstance, that all the 
uiuloubted cures were produced, not by stroking 
with the magnetic bars, but by placing them on tho 
diseased parts, and that tho mass of the metal 
increased the effect; so that IIarsu frequently 
applied several magnetic bars of iron at tho same 
time — each being about two feet in length. But 
when, in more recent times, and in consequence of 
the previous discoveries of Messier, Animal Mag- 
netism came more into vogue in France, as well as 
in Germany, the appliaition of the mineral magnet- 
ism became more and niore neglected, and, of late, 
we believe, it has gone entirely into disuse. 
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In Ptrkinmi^ which, at ono poriod, aitnictod to 
much attention in England, tho lamo agoni a)»poar8 
to have boon operative, wIucIh on our hypothesis, 
it active in the llaquot At a btor period, indeed, 
it was almost universally believed tliat the fniefort 
of Pbrkinb operated only through Animal Mag- 
notism. But it may liavo happened in this case, as in 
all new discoveries — e. ff. electricity, galvanism, &v, 
— that wo attempt to associate with them every tiling 
that appears capable of being brought within the 
range of their o]H.*ration — as Pcrkinism was trv^ 
quently deduced from Galvanism. 

From a very full and minute consideration of tho 
whole subject, lVofcs«»or Kicscr comes to the eon- 
clusiun, that tho whole ellicacy of the use of niolalH, 
in tho case of their application to the cure of diseases, 
does not result from any species of magnetism, but 
that it is tlio consequence of a peculiar virtue inhe- 
rent in the metals themselves; and ho alludes to 
certain cases, in which cures were effectuated by 
tho influence of metals alone, without any ap|)arent 
julmixture of magnetism; and ho considers this 
metallic influence as existing in these bodies in a 
ratio corresponding with their res])ective masses. 
Hence, he was hiduced to designate this influenco 
by the denomination of Siderism, This opinion of 
Pi*ofessor Kicser's merits consideration; but to 
attempt to discuss it, at length, in this treatise, 
would require a great deal iu3ro B|)aco than wo can 
conveniently afford. Wo must, therefore, leave it 
tu bo investigated by those gentlemen who arc 
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rooro conversant with such pliyeical inquiries; 
merely observing, that such a discussion, indepcn- 
dontly of its other objects, might tlirow some light 
(»n tho modus operandi of certain mineral wat&rn, 
in particular disorders of tho animal system. 

From all theso observations, however, it would 
appear that, besides many other medicinal powers, 
even the most apparently brute and inert bodies — 
metnls and other mineral substances — may exert a 
peculiar influence over the animal organism ; as 
they are perceived to act upon sensitive subjects — 
Hiich as tho metal-feelers-:- by ])roducing certain 
])eculiar reaction:), which, according to Campetti, 
(see Siderufitif edited by J. \V. HiTTKn,) arc analo- 
gous to those induced upon the animal body by tho 
operation of Mesmerism ; and that they may exoito 
Humnambulism by virtue of their own inherent 
|K>wer, and not merely as conductors of any other 
intluenco emanating from tho human body. The 
tloctrine of Ithabdonmutla and animal eleetromctry, 
therefore, may conduct us to tho conclusion that 
eosmical, sideric, and telluric influences, as they 
produce sleeping and waking, also generate som- 
nambulism. Nay, may it not bo a question whether 
the Ba(|uet alono may not operate of itself, by 
means of its masses of metal and glass, indepen- 
dently of human magnetisation )f May wo not sus- 
pect that all tho earlier cures by means of the 
artificial nuignet may have been effected by tho 
iron itself, as iron, and not by physiciU magnetism ? 

Hut all theso topics belong rather to tho science 
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of inodicino (if any such oiitled). tlian to geucrat 
Micnco, and would form a fit tubjoet of inircftiga- 
tioii to the philosophical phj'iiciaiu Tho morvljr 
tlicorotical onf|iiircr can do littlo mora than su|rgost 
tbcM matters, as a fit subject of study, to thmte 
whoso previous liabits and pursuits ought to render 
them more caimble of prosecuting tho investigation, 
and availing themselves of the ix*sults for the gene* 
rol intoi'et»is of humanity. But, in these thues, we 
fear that medicine U too much regarded as a mere 
system of empiricism; and that a philosophical 
physician is held in littlo estimation by his profes* 
sional brethren. 



CIIAPTEK LXVl. 

The scionco ofBhabdomautiat in its proper soiisot 
18 of considorablo antiquity ; and, at a pretty early 
period of European civilization, tho phenomena dc- 
Yolo|>ed by tho ]>ractico of tho art attracted tho 
sorious attention of many curious enquirers. Tho 
instruments employed in tho development of tlieso 
phenomena, in sensitive individuals, wero, princi- 
pally, as wo have already observed, tho magnetic 
|)endulum, tho bipolar cylinder, and the more simple 
divining-rod. Of tho first of these instrumentii 
wo have already spoken in a preceding chapter; 
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and vro shall now procood to dcnoribo the naiuro 
mid applkMitioii of tlio divining-rod. 

Tlio nioHf, colobratod UliabdoniantisU recorded 
hy liiMtorianH appear to liavo been Zbidlrr» Prn- 
NKi\ Hlktton, Campktti and Jacquks d'Aymau. 
The instrunioiit eniployod by thcso oxpcriincntalistii 
— tlio divining-rod — consisted, gencrally,of a siinplo 
rod of Iia/.c1, or other tunbcr; This 6ini])le instru- 
ment was held, in a horizontal dii*ection, by the 
Hngers of each hand. In this experiment, too, as 
in the case of the magnetic pendulum, it appears to 
bo perfectly certain that the mere action of the 
nmscles of the hand, or the fingers, cannot be con- 
sidered OS the essential moving power ; because tho 
rod is said to be set in motion even when the twu 
ends are inclosed in tubes, which List are held by 
the Uhabdonmntist ; and, in l*ennet*s experiments, 
the crooked rod was held upon his two outstretched 
fingers, in a downward direction; and, nevertheless, 
it was found to turn upwards. We ought to men- 
tion that the principal object of this instrument is 
to discover sources of water under the aurface of 
the grounti, or the position of subterraneous veins 
of metal. Many experiments wore nuide by Zbii>- 
hKK, PfiNNKT, and others, which fully demonstrated 
the reality of this method. 

It is likewise remarkable that, according to tlie 
assurance of Zeidlek and otiiers, the result, as in 
the case of the magnetic pendulum, appeiired to bo 
inHuenced by the psychical power of the operator, 
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lu tlio rod only moved towardt timl object wliivh lio 
wUliod to And ; nnd ill motion ceniiod wlien tho 
o|)crator opimmmmI it by lii» will. 

Tills opinion, in rogard to tlio prinmry cauiio of 
ibo pbononiouii in qucHtion, wuh snlNMMpicntly adoptcMl 
by tho ingenious Maruvis i>k Pvyseuur. His 
theory was that Zeidlkr, Blbtton, and the other 
hjdroscopes and metullascopts, were subject to a 
Hurt of natural crish ; in short, to use a modern 
expression, they were natui*al and habitiuil setun^ 
fives : and ho adds, that such individualis when in 
tills particular state, experience a ]>cculiar sensa- 
tion when they approach subterraneous metals, 
running waters, &c. The same opinion, in regard 
to the causes of these phenomena, was adopteil by 
Thouvenel and other experimental philosophers.* 

When tho cnsh, as it has been called, diminishes 
in inteiiMty, tho eorres|)ondiiig phenomena disap- 
]>ear ; and this is held to be the reanon why tho 
Uliabduniantists occasionally fail in their eflbrts, 
and thus afford an antagonist argument to the 
sceptics, who aro ignorant of tho nature of tho 
atfectiou upon which these phenomena de|RMid. 
Similar failures occasionally occur in the manifes- 
tation of tho prophetic faculty, and they may bo 
explained u|H>n the same principle. 

The discussion relative to these curious ex|)eri- 
mcnts with the divining-rod, tho magnetic peiidu- 



* Sec PuYSK(irH*s Mentoires jMMtr servir a FlliUwre ei m 
r EtaMiHstwent tfe MmiHttUme Animal en France, 
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luiiiy &c.| has boon roccntly rovivoil in this country 
by that loarnod and niont ingoniouM ])bysiologist, 
DrIlKiniKUTMAYo — n niedlcal gentleman of great 
mental vivacity and acutenehs of intellect — who has 
reMUHeitated the investigation of thcso hiteroHting 
HnhjeetH unuuig tho UritiMli pnblie, and rcnderetl 
them generally attractive. 

The author of this treatise does not feel disponed 
to enter int(» any theoretical di^cusision on tho sub- 
ject of these curious experiments. Such a discus- 
sion would be rather inconsistent with his plan and 
objects. But upon a review of tho whole ipiestion, 
and a careful consideration of all tiie cognate phe- 
nomena, he rather inclines to the opinion which 
rofers tho whole of these ]>hcnomena, as well as the 
entire eilects of the various magnetic processes, to 
physico- psychological causes, as in tho ordinary 
exercise of tho Mesmeric faculties. 

It will, probably, prove uiore useful, and, perhaps, 
more agreeadilo to our readers, if wo proceed to the 
narrative .of some one or other of the more remark- 
able instances in which tho faculties in question 
havo been called into oxerciso. 



ClIAPTEU LXVII. 

Ajuono tho mctal-foelei*s, ono of tho most memo- 
rablo was Ulei*ton of ]3aupliigny, who lived in the 
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lust century. Ilo wai a man witlioiit any oducation 
whatovor, but bo pofisciiscHl tbo natural faculty fif 
iliseoToring water, at a con»iiloniblo dintanecr from 
tlio Hurfaco of tbo earth, and, also, of recogniiiing itii 
]M>oiiliar proportioti« lie could aliMi ])ercoivo the 
ilifToiTnt aolitl 9ti*ata, and dlHtinguinb Vftns of nirtal. 

r|K)n IhcHu ocva«ion8, be alwa^'s niado uso of tlie 
ro<l, llin oxtraordinnry faculty was oxen*!<MHl not 
only in Daup1ii<(ny, but in Hwitxcrland, and in tbo 
ncigbbourbbod of Pam. II10 reality of tlic faculty 
bo manifested was undoubted, but, as is connnun 
with all tliese sensntivcs, it does not ap|>car to bavc 
l)ecn, at all times, of equal intensity. (See Tiior- 
vknbl; Memoirei sur la Daguettt DivuMtoiit, le 
Maf/nethmCf et V Electricite.) 

Not long ago, there lived, in Switxerland, a 
female metal-feeler, Catiiakink Ukutleu. 8ho 
was stout, of a phlegmatic tem|)ei*ament, and en- 
joyed uninterrupted gcMnl bealtli.* In her early 
youth, this girl accidentally became acquainted 
with her extraordinary natural emluwuient* but 
seldom made use of it. M. 1Iii*i*knmeykii, with 
whom sho lived in the neighbourhood of Constance, 
and several other well-kiiuwn learned men — sucb 
as EuEL and Zsciiocke — frequently observed this 
faculty in her. Sho felt springs of water under 

♦ Dr Passavaxt of Frankfort, from wlioin wc liavo 
taken the uarrutivc of this caitc, obsen-cs that it is a mis- 
take to sup|N)HC that the |>ersou8 who mauifc!«t tlie faculties 
in qncstiou have geucrany weak uen'es, or arc othen^ise 
ftickly. 
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ground, iron oro, coal stmtOi &c. Slio was sensible 
of the taste of the coal — measured and defined tliu 
princi|)al seams, and described their length, breadth, 
and thickness. In MaasmUnster, she once spent 
two sleepless nights, in consefpience of a salt-deposit 
under the town. The same effect was produced by 
a mine of quicksilver in the Grisons. The feelings 
kIic experienced in tho neighbourhood of many 
bodies were manifested, principally, in the soles of 
tlie feet and the tongue. She did not require any 
rod, or batfuett^, to enable her to distinguish hidden 
bodies, like other water and metal-feelers. She 
sometimes, indeed, made use of a small rod» gene- 
rally of whalebone ; but, according to tho author of 
this narrative, this rod was used only for the pur- 
pose of assisting her to ascertain more correctly tho 
breadth and tliickncss of the substances she had 
already discovered under the surHice of the earth. 
This natural gift did not desert her at any season 
i>f tho year, or in any sort of weather. But she 
wan more powerfully affected at one time than at 
another. 

In consequence of this endowment, she was also 
enabled to discover the seat of serious corporeal 
maladies, and it is said that she could euro them by 
the touch of her hand, or finger. She might, 
therefore, be characterised tvs a magnetic female — 
a Seimth'e. 

A number of other personages have been histori- 
cally commemorated, who are said to have pos- 
sessed similar faculties. The traditionary story oi 
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LiMCBVS* at a mctal-foolcr, aiiiong tho Grcckt, is 
well known. Skorro Stvrlason informs iw tliat 
Odin know wlioro gold, tilvor, and iron lay con- 
cealed in tho earth. Dkl Uio tells us that then? in 
a class of men in Spain, called Zachnrief, who ])er« 
ccivo hidden things, under the earth — such as 
water, metals, and dead hodies; and this fact is 
«*orroborated by Ilieron. Feijuo. A PortuguoM* 
lady, who liveil about the beginning of the 18th 
century, iwsscsscd the faculty of seeing ohjc*cts at 
a considerable distance under tho surface of the 
earth, and could also discover what was going on in 
tho interior of human bodies. Tho extraordinary 
faculties of this lady have been comuicniorated by 
many authors. But a full considei*ation of all these 
curious narratives would be tedious, and we must 
therefore leave the subject, with these mere indica- 
tions, to the farther research of our inqui^tivc 
readers. 

Zeidleh, in his Panto mystenum, already refer- 
red to, along with his friend Tiiomasius, who wrote 
a preface to the book, endeavoui*ed to combat tho 
delusion, common in these times — and, perhaps, not 
yet entirely extinct — in consequence of which all 
extraordinary phenomena, which it was difficult 
to comprehend or explain, wei*e attributed directly 
to tho agency or influence of the Devil, instead of 
being regarded as the offspring of certain physical 
or psychical causes. The 'magnetic and rhab<lo- 
nmntic phenomena have always been peculiarly 
ex|K)sed to such prejudices and misconceptioite. 
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Tho incidents wo arc about to relate in the follow- 
mg chapter, created a j:;reat sensation amongst all 
ranks, at the period when they occurred ; and they 
np]K3ar to ho incapable of any adequate explana- 
tion, oxcepting upon the principles wo arc now 
investigating. 



CHAPTER LXVlir. 

On tho fifth of July 1G92, a wine merchant, iu 
tho city of Lyons, and his wife, were murdered 
with an axe, and their money was stolen. No par- 
ticular individual was suspected of having perpe- 
trated tho criuio. A neighbour of tho persons 
murderiMl sont for a peasant in tho vicinity, 
whoso nsuno wmh .I.vuuks d'Aymau. This mnn hnd 
for many years enjoyed the reputation of being 
able, by means of the divining-rod, to discover 
Htiilen goods, as well as thieves and murderers. 
Upon these occasions, he was guided by his divin- 
ing-rod, which might consist of any species of 
wood, and, in his hands, enabled him to discover 
subterraneous water, mctuls, and many other hidden 
things. 

Aymak obeyed the summons to Lyons; and pro- 
mised the Pvocureur du Roi to follow in tho foot- 
Hteps of the criminals, but said that, beforo setting 
4)ut, ho muHt counucnco by going into the cellar 
where tho murder had been committed. Tho /Vo- 
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emnur oonductod him thitlier. Ho profkled hini- 
•elf with a divining-rod of tbo ftrtt timber that 
could bo found. IIo then traversed the ccUar, ami 
betrayed no emotion except at the spot where the 
murder had token phux}. At tliis 8|iot| Aymah 
became affected as if by a violent fever ; and tko 
rod| wliich he held in his Iiands» became agitated. 
All those emotions were increased when they camu 
to the s]iot where the dead body of tlie woman was 
found. After this-*eithcr conducted by tho rod, or 
by his internal feeUngs — he went into tho chamber 
where the theft had been committed. From thencu 
he put*sucd the traces of the umrden^rsi imimkhI 
through the streets of tho town, along tho bridge« 
and always pi*occcdcd, uix>n the right hand side, 
along the river. Throe |)ersons who aecom)uiuied 
him, totttiflod that ho fre4|Uon(ly becnnie awuiH) of 
throe individuals who hud been accomplices in tho 
nmrder ; but, at other tiiiios, it ap|)eared to him 
that there were only two. But he became better 
hiformed as to their nmuber, when he entered a 
gardcn-liuuso ; for there he maintained that the 
murderers had sat round a table, to which liis rod 
pointed, and had drunk wine out of a bottle which 
stood in the room, towards which the rod aUso 
moved. Thuy wished to lie informed by the gar- 
dener whether he, or any of his people» had spoken 
to the murderei*s; but they could learn nothing 
from him. The peo])le wure called into the Iiouko ; 
but tlie rod pointed to none of them. At length 
there came two children of nine or ten years of age, 

VOL. II. 2 A 
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niid tlio rod moved towardii thciii. Tlioy wore in- 
turrogntod, and tliey admitted tluit upon Sunday 
morning, three men had skulked into tlio house, and 
had drunk wine out of the bottle, as indiciited hy 
the diviner. 

This discovery induced the attendants to place 
Hf>nie confidence in AY3iAn. To make assurance 
doubly sure, liowever, they tested his faculty in 
ilifferent ways ; until, at length, they became ass^u- 
red of its perfect accuracy. 

After these experiments, some police-officers and 
other i>ersons were directed to assist him in his 
search. They arrived at the banks of the Rhone. 
Here, the marks of footsteps indicated that some 
|ierscms had gone upon the river. Aymar and 
his party pursued in a boat The former dis- 
covered where they had landed ; he proceeded 
Mtraight u|H)n their footsteps; and, to the gi*eat 
astonishment of the innkeepers, he discovered the 
very beds in which they had slept, the tables at 
which they had sat, and the tankards and glasses 
out of which they had drunk — in short, everything 
they had touched. 

When the party had arrived at Samblon, Ay5Iak 
felt an emotion, and was convinced the nmrderers 
were there. He did not, however, make use of his 
rod to assure himself of the fact, as he was afraid 
of being maltreated by the soldiers. For this 
reason, ho returned to Lyons, but soon came back 
with letters of rccoumiendation. But the murder- 
ers had left the place before his arrival, lie pur- 
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suod thorn to DoMioiiro. On bb w»j thithor, bv 
Marched tho innii, and rocogiiisod tho bods, tablet, 
bottlosi and gbwscs wliich thojr had uwd. hi 
Bouucairo, bo dittcovorod, by means of his rod, that 
tho mnrdcrcrs bad separated when they arrived 
there. Ifo resolved, however, to follow the one 
wlioso footsteps were best indicated by. the motion 
of tho rod. At once, he stood still before the door 
of a prison, and said, with conOdcnco, that the 
murderer was tlicro. Tho door was opened, and 
ho was sliown' from twelve to fifteen prisonerK. Tlie 
rod pointed to one of them. His name was Bosst, 
and he had been incarcerated eight days previotisly 
on account of some petty theft. At first, Bossu 
denied every thing; but on finding that he luid 
been traced all along from Lyons to Bcaucaire, he, 
at length, confessed that ho had been in conqNiny 
with the murderoi*s at all the places indicaUnl by 
the rod ; nay, farther, that he had lavn pi*i*si»ut 
at the murder, and that one of the two criinimdH 
had nmrdcred the man, and the other the wonuiii. 

Tho PtHKxireur du Roi, in his account of this 
case, observes that, while in pursuit of the niur* 
derers, upon this occasion, Aymak exhibited nmcli 
internal agitation, perspiration, and headache. T\w 
rod also moved in the hands of the Procureur him- 
self ; drops of perspiration stood ujion his forehead, . 
and his pulses beat violently. 

So much for the interesting, and, we think, deci- 
sive case of Jacques d'Ayuar. Other inatam-cK 
have been recorded, although the narratives have not 
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boon 80 circumstantially related, in which indivi- 
duals liavo boon found to manifest tho samo, or 
similar fiicultios — such as tho Zahuris in Spain, tho 
l\irtugucso Indy, Donna Pudkuaciib, and vari- 
ous others ; but a minute detail of tho phenomena 
of tliOHO several eases would probably prove too 
severe a trial of tho patience of our readoi*s. 



CIlAPTEll LXIX. 

Wb shall now proceed to tho lost point in mag- 
netic science, to which wo shall have occasion to 
direct tho attention of tho public; viz., Baron 
llBiciiKNUACii*8 alleged recent discovery of what 
he has been pleased to denominate the Od force, 
or On VLB, which has been subsequently illus- 
trated by tho learned Haron himnelf, by Professor 
(iHKuouY of Kdinburgh, and by tho ingenious Dr 
Mayo. 

Vov our own part, wo were, at first, a good deal 
puzzled by the introduction of this apparently new 
element into magnetic science ; and wo could not 
very well comprehend tho exact meaning of the 
term under which it was announced. Upon due 
fonsidcration and reflection, however, it appeared 
to us that this On furco is nothing more nor less 
than another name for tho astral, magnetic, side^ 
rie, or telluric power which had already been am- 
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plj oxplaiood and illustratod by PhifcMor Kibsks 
of Jona, and by other irriters on Animal Magnot- 
iMii; and which had boon, long proviouHly, although 
uUcurvIyi indicated by many of tho old magnetic 
writem — Pauacklhuh, Van IIklmont, MaxwklIm 
and othcn — long before tho tinio of Mesmku. 

Wo are not certain tlmt Sir Isaac Newton did 
not entertain an opinion similar to this, althou|rh 
wo cannot, at this moment, recall the particular 
(Nissagcs of his writings in which this opinion was 
ex]ires8cd. 

In a letter addressed to his learned friend, iVo- 
fessor Gkeoouy, after the publication by the hitter 
of hiH Abstract cf the Experiments of lUnoN Ukicii- 
ENUAcn, the author of tho present treatise observed 
tluit tho phenomena referred to by the ingenioun 
llarou have been manifested chiefly, if not eiitin*ly, 
by iiiilividuals in a sensitive state of the organic 
H^Mtom — liy individuulK, ehiclly feuitdcH, wliose sen- 
Mibility was, at such tiiiieH, in an iibnoruuil statu of 
(*xcit4ition, eiUier from natural or constitutional, or 
from ai*titieial causes, ** Of these, tho Idio-Soni- 
nambulistd and magnetic Clairvoyants aro the niOHt 
remarkable ; and tho great number of the latter 
who liave presented themselves to the notice of the 
magnetic pliysicians, Bince the days uf Mbsner and 
PuYSEouii, has afforded abundant facilities for the 
investigation and verilication of the phenomena. 
ITpon the present occasion, the author shall restrict 
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liimsolf to a fow short rcfcronccs, chiefly drawn 
from Kluok*8 Versuch eiiier Darstellung des Ani' 
maliscfien MiUjnetiainxiS* 

*< It hiiti boon iloiiionstratcil by a (;roAt VAriety of 
woll obnorvoil oNtuniilcM, that the porcopiivo faculty 
of minnaMhtilktm^ or iwimtiVL% may bocoiiio hu 
oxalloJ as to enable thorn to peruuivo the pronoiico 
of objoctH which, from their doticaoy or at(enuati<»u, 
are qu'ito boyoiul the Hphero of the HOiiHibility in iti« 
ordhmry, normal Ntatc. Thus, it in not unconnnon 
for nuignetised perHons to hco hnninous emanations 
proceeding; from the body of their magnetis»er, and 
tturrounding him like a halo. These luminous emu- 
nations are generally de^icribed as being of an azure 
colour. (See the instances quoted by Kluge, 
p. 141.) From somo parts — such us the hair, the 
eyes, tho pidms of the hands, and, especially, the 
]»oint8 of the fingers — these luniinous emanations 
are represented as issuing in regular streams ; and 
their intensity is said to be in a ratio corresponding 
with tho enei'gy of the operator. (See Kluuu, ibtd.) 
FiHi'iiKU mentions that his sunuiambuhst, during 
tho magnetic treatment, always ])erceived a circle 
4)f thick mist surrounding himself and his mag- 
netiser, which emanated principally from tho lingers 
of the latter, and flowed towards the former, sur- 
rounding him to such a distance that ho could not 
reach through it with his arms. This mist is said 
to have occasioned an exceedingly agreeable feeling 
in the somnambulist." (Kluue, ibid,) 

** Taiidy D£ liloNTiiAVEL, an early French mag- 
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notiiti nuulo lovoral Yory intomting expcrimoiiU 
upon tiiu pocultar phcnoinonon. Ifo hold tlio |ioint 
of hit thumb, at soiiio diHtnnoo, towartln that of hw 
HoiiiimiubulUti it|Hiii which Cho hittei* miw liimii»iu« 
KtrouiiM oiiuiiiaiiiitf fiviii Imth ihiiiiilNi lu »lni!){hl 
liiivM ; that which isMiiuil fi*uiti the iiiii^iiv(iMT*ii boing 
iiitoiiMivuly MtiHiii^er uiiJ 11101*0 i*ai»iU iti its iiiutioii 
than tlio othur. When Tandy took a HtocI oiuuliic- 
toi* into hiii liaiul, it apiR'aretl to tho iM>iiuiaiiibuliii( 
tliat tho liiiniiioutf fhiid waM iiileimivoly and oxti*ii* 
Hivcly roliiforced and accelerated in i(H motion. 
When, insitead of tho conunon Mtoel i*od, a niagnetii- 
rod was used, sho perceived a second ray in spiral 
convolutions, besides the fluid which emanated in a 
straight lino from tho conductor. When Takdy 
directed the steel conductor towards the surface of 
a board eiglit lines in thickness, the sonniambulist 
saw the fluid penetrate it, and again re-isj»ue, at tho 
op|K>sito side, with diminished velocity and splen- 
dour. When conducted through magnetised water, 
the nmtion was accelerated, and the luminonsnesh 
nndimuuHhed. Through unuuignetisiHl water, tho 
motion was also accelerated, but tho luminousuoss, 
at tho same time, diminished. Through sealing* 
wax and cop|)er, it was arrested-^as it were al>- 
Borbed — and penetrated like a thin mist, without 
luminousness. Through iron, it ))enetratcd un- 
changed ; but through silver it was thrown back 
in the form of a vortex, and, as in the case of tho 
sealing-wax and copper, littlo of it passed through 
in tho form of illuminous vapour. By f|uicksilver. 
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it was thrown back with accelerated motion, in so 
much that tho somnanibulisti during her magnotic 
sleep, could never place herself before a mirror, 
and look at it, without, as she declared, becoming 
overloaded with the fluid, and being exposed to 
various troublesome consequences. The fluid passed 
through gold unbroken, with increased brightness 
and accelerated velocity." 

** I have thus noticed a few of tho curious results 
obtained by Tauiiy uk Montuavkl ; and those who 
are desirous of following out tho whole of his inves- 
tigation, upon these points, are referred to his 
work, entitled, Traitement Magmiiqtte de la De- 
inomlle N,, vol. i. 

*' At a subsequent period, Dr Nasse, a very emi- 
nent German physician, instituted several experi- 
ments in regard to those luminous phenomena, 
which partly conflrmod tho results obtained by 
Takuy, and partly conducted him to new views. 

** Nasse*s sonmambulist saw the breath of her- 
magnctiser luminous. Wheresoever ho touched 
him.self with his hands, she observed luminous enuv- 
nations. For an account of these experiments by 
Nassk, 1 nnist refer, for tho sako of brevity, to 
Ukii/s Arcliiv., B. ix., and to tho AlUjcmeine Mediz, 
Antuden, for tho year 1810. 

** Numerous ex|K*riments made with a view to 
ascertain tho influence of the various nietads ui)on 
magnetised and sensitive persons, have been insti- 
tuted by almost every eminent magnetist, from 
MicsMKu downwards. They aro exceedingly curi- 
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oua and btorotting; bul a full aeeount of them 
would fiU a Yolumo. I must, tberoforo, coufino 
mysolf, at proscnt, to a general referenco to tho 
writings of these magnetic authors." (See, in par- 
ticular, Kbiinkr's Seherin von Prei^ant, especially 
towards tho commencement.) 

From tho concunvnt tcHtiuiony, therefore^ of a 
vast number of philosophers, in all ages, it would 
appear that there nro certain {lowers manifested 
throughout the univet*so of nature, not ohjiH:tivi% 
indeed, to the cognisance of tlio senses in their nor- 
mal condition, hut continually exerting a remarkable 
influence over thi:i nmndano sphere of being. Theso 
powers have been recognised in many phenomenal 
aspects. In ignorant and bairbarous ages, their 
effects have been contemplated with veneration and 
superstitious awe ; in more enlightened times, they 
have attracted the serious attention of tho learned 
and inquisitive ; and they have been brought before 
tho public under difTerent names and dosignatiuns. 
The period, let us hope, is not far disUmt, when 
theso multifarious phenomena will be presented lo 
us in a generally intelligible furui ; and as a com- 
mon and appropriate designation will be retpiired, 
under which tho whole of these curious facts may 
bo comprehended, we should feel disposed to re- 
eonnnend the already well-known name of AnhmU 
Magnetism. 



Vol. il 2 o 
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CONCLUSION. 

In tlio foregoing pages, tlio author has cndea- 
voiirod to present his readers ivitli a pretty full, 
nnil, as lie believes, an iui|)artial account of the 
origin, progress, and principal facts embodied in a 
science ivhich» in this country at least, has, from 
whatever causes, been hitherto subjected to much 
misrepresentation and ridicule. Tlio phenomena to 
which ho has ventured to direct the serious atten- 
tion of his readers, as will have been seen, are of 
very high antiquity ; they have been observed, 
under the same churacteristic features, throughout 
Jill ages, and in all quarters of the globe; and 
although, at various periods, consigned to neglect, 
and, at almost all times, misunderstood, and ascribed 
to artifice, deception, or to imaginary causes, they 
have never ceitsed to re-appear under diiferont 
])hases and modifications, and to attract the serious 
attention of the learned and inquisitive. At all 
times, too, they have constituted a sad stumbling- 
block to the philosopher, and a complete bugbear 
to the clown. 

During many ages, indeed, these phenomena 
were rendered subservient to the puri)oses of sujier- 
stition; and they have had the singular fate of 
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being ascribed, at one time, to the immediate agencjr 
of the Deity, and, at another, to tlie subtle artifices 
of Satan. It is only at a recent period tliat these 
remarkable occurrences liave been subjected to tlie 
alembic of a sane and searching philosophy ; that 
they have been fi*ced from the dark va|H>urs which 
Burroundod them ; that their true nature and value 
have been discovered ; and that the kuowlotlge thus 
ubtaincd has been rendered, in some res|icct8, prac- 
tical and conducive to the interests of mankind. 
That many prejudices in re[;ard to this most inter- 
esting subject still prevail, is undeniable ; but — 

** yH wfro iwm/NNM, ttrc inm mimbtlr t§uUli§9Mm^ 
QmwI hoh jtitufutim miMWiMt Htintriir umur* ;** 

and the more these facts are itivcstigatetl, the more 
will they be gradually stript of their mystcrioiui 
character, and the sooner will they be permitted to 
take their appropriiitc place among the other im- 
fK)rtaut revelations of natund science. 

In the foregoing historical exposition, it has been 
our principal object to lend our assistance towards 
the accomplishment of this most desirablo consum- 
mation ; and we trust that we may have sOcccedcd, 
to some considerable extent at least, in dispelling 
many of those erroneous notions which have been 
hitherto entertained in regard to this almost for- 
bidden subject of research, and in smoothing the 
way for future inquirers. 

One grand impediment on tho path of magnetic 
research presented itself in the vulgar notion — 
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ulinoHi univcrdally entertained— that tlio tubjcct in 
question was, someliow or other, connected with 
our religious convictions, and that it was, therefore, 
too sacred to be made the subject of profane sjiecu- 
hition. But tliis objection is completely removed, 
m soon OS we become convinced tliat the notion in 
question is fundamentnlly erroneous *, and that the 
phenomena themselves, although fortuitously in- 
vestcil with a sacred character in comparatively 
barbarous ages, are merely natural manifestations 
of the supreme wisdom and goodness of the great 
Ci*eator ond Governor of the universe towards man- 
kind ; and like all the other dispensations of Divine 
Providence in rcganl to his creatures, are intended 
for our benefit in their study and application. Wo 
should no more think of excluding Animal Mag- 
netism from human investigation, on account of tho 
abuses with which it may have been accompanied 
in former ages — and even, occasionally, it may lie, 
in our own times — than we should attempt to banish 
astronomy from the circle of human science, because 
the stuily of the starry firmament, which presents 
to our view such a grand but incomprehensible 
monument and miracle of the Divine Artificer, was 
formerly perverted to the jiurposes of judiciary 
astrology. 

All science, indeed, may be misapplied, and em- 
ployed for the accomplishment of nefarious and 
blasphemous purposes ; but are we, for this reason, 
to explode all science, and revert to a state of pri- 
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mitiYO Uarbarism f Sliall we attempt to eitingunli 
the tuDi because his briUiant fajs may oecanonaUjr 
dazxle our eyes f 

The author of those pages b profoundly con- 
viaecd tliat the legitimate study of Animal Mag- 
netism, when prosecuted in the right spirit, ean 
conduct us to nothing but wlmt is good and useful. 
Superficial thinkers may hastily take up adiffercut 
opinion, before they liave duly and patiently inves- 
tigated the subject in idl its rebtiuns; and preju- 
diced individuals may conceive that they liave an 
interest in diffusing erroneous impressions ui regard 
to the character and imiMirt of the facts revealed 
by the science. Sonic physicians, too, may drcail 
the inroad of the magnetic doctrines and nietho«l 
upon their ordinary anU established practice. Cer- 
tain orthodox divines, uubucd with more zeal than 
judgment, learning, or discretion, may be hastily 
led to conceive that tho diflfusion of these new lights 
may trench upon what they may have been led to 
consider as some of the most important doctrines f»f 
the Christian faith. But. all such individuals wo 
sincerely believe to be in error. No one truth, or 
scries of truths, can ever be opposed to another, 
when both are rightly apprehended, and confineil 
within tho limits of their own legitimate application. 
There can be no real antagonism between Goirs 
word and Ilis works. 

Indeed, tho same objections which have been 
sometimes urged against Animal Magnetism^ in 
this point of view, are equally applicable, and have 
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lioon actually applioil, by certain fanatics, to tlio 
(irdinary oxcrciso of the healing art. In point of 
fact, too, wo do not think that thcro is a single 
accompliMhcd physician who is not in the continual 
practice of niAgneti.sni, aUhough rudely, and, per- 
haps, uncouHciously, during alnioi^t every day of his 
prufoHsional life ; and the author has been informed 
hy soino medical men that the study of thin subject 
had enabled them to comprehend many curious 
phenomena in some of their patients which they 
could not previously account for. A more exten- 
sive and profound fludy of the subject in cpiestion, 
and a corresponding practice, would assuredly tend 
to enlighten the miiidH of professional men, and, at 
the same time, render their beneticent exertioiiK 
more eminently siicccssfiil. 

Among the medictd fraternity, however, it is 
iiotoriouii that, with some eminent exceptions, there 
exists an inveterate and most sensitive dread of all 
innovation in the established practice of the profes- 
nion ; which, perhaps, might be not inaptly deno- 
minateii the morhns meiliats, lOxamplcs are immer- 
oiis, and universally known. Kvery new metlKnl 
iif medical treatment, however successful in prac- 
ti<*e, has been scouted and anathematised in its turn. 
Some of these medical heresies have sprung up, or 
been revived, even in our own times, and produced 
no slight agitation among the orthodox practi- 
tioners of physic ; for example, llomwopathy and 
Jlijdrojmthjt both of which have been recently in- 
t roil need and |)ractised with success, to the great 
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vcandal of Icgttimato modioinc. Animal Magnotiuii, 
too, it fiuit encroaching upon tlio ortlinary motliodii 
of euro. 

Rut tlio gontlomon to whom wo havo alludotl 
ought to reflect that their profetniou itftc^lf a|i|HMir< 
to liavo l)een originally an excrescenco ; and tiiat it 
niUHt gradually lose its influence and rei»pect in 
society, tho further it recedes from tlio obvious in- 
dications of nature, and degenerates into a mero 
empirical practice. For this rcaMon, indeed, tho 
science of medicine — if, indeed, it can be ju«tly de- 
nominated a science — makes little progress; tho 
physician, as in tho days of PAKACBLsrs, gradually 
sinks into a state of subserviency to the a|H>thccary, 
and tho i»atient dies of un ovcr-do»v of drugs. lA*t 
us attend to what was said, upon this subject, in his 
own day, by a learned and ingenious man, who was, 
at once, a physician and a |K)et : — 

** 'riio liciiliii;; iirt iio%v hii'ki'iiiiig liaiipi lu lioad, 
And, (iitco A M'lTNfK;, luisi Ihi'oiik* u hatte ! ** 

And an ablo ex)H>sitor of the views wo aro now 
humbly advocating — bimself a physician — has, in 
our 4)wn times, frankly admittinl that " |>sycliologio 
cal mcilicino has been siidly neglectetl,'* at least 
in England. " We recoil,** siiys he, ** from the 
study of mental philosophy, as if we were en- 
croaching on holy ground. So great is tho pre- 
judice," he adds, " against this branch of science, 
that it has been observed that to reconuaend a 
man to study metaphysics'* — wc should, |)erhap8, 
havo s;iid psychology — ** was a delicate mode of 
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HUggosting tho propriety of confining him in a 
lunatic asylum." • 

In our liumblo opinion, hoirovcr, a pretty consi- 
(loralilo infusion of Animal ^fngnetism could not fail 
to onlargo tlio science, and improvo tlio practice of 
nuMlicine. Many Mccrots, well worth knowing, havo 
heon discloM^d by an attentive observation of the 
]ihcnomena of Mosnierism ; and the faculties of man, 
it is presumed, can never be more beneficially 
employed, than in exploring and investi«;ating those 
a|)parent mysteries of human nature, which tend to 
inform and expand our minds, to increase our use- 

• SiH! the Awtlomtf of Suicitftf^ hy FoniiEs WiNSUiw ; 
l«ontloii, lb 10. — ^TIiIh is ii very iiiKc^nioiis tivntisc, well wor- 
thy of being cun>riilly |htusc(I, not only by the physician, 
but, also, by the generiii itcholar.^To the aliuvc wo aihl the 
followin;; Juiliciou:! oliservations of another very distin- 
{(iiIsImiI physician. — "Theixs arc resource* in nature when*- 
l»y (Iis4'ase!i »ro suUlueil without any inter|)Oi»ltion of art, u.h 
U evitlent witli repu'd to wountls, and even acute di:iea.se.s, 
not only in aninialrt, but in tho human spoch's ; and, there- 
lore, tho o}HTationM or nature and of art come to be ho 
bleniled, that it is dllUcnlt to dlstlni^uinh them ho as to 
asrerlaln what Inilne to each. 1( U well observeil by st»nie 
nieiltcal writer, that the aninuil n*amu dillers (wnu all otlu*r 
niiichlneri in thltt, tliat, when out of order, it can rectiiy itself. 
This hohls, with repird to prevention as well as cure; for 
infection, not excepllni; tliat of the plague, will frettuently 
disap|M*ar siKintaneously.** Sir O'ilUrt JStane, — And the 
same eminent individual obsiTves, in another passage, tliat 
** the liunuui liody, wliile it Is acted ufxiu by all the causes 
widch affect inaninuito nmtter, is also subject not only t«i 
tliosc affections winch are incident to atumal nature in 
(general, but to those de|M*nding on tho oi>cratiou and pas- 
»hMis of the nUnd connected with rationality.** And what 
a wide field do not the^c cmbnice ! 
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fulncM in lodcty, and to enlarge and eialt our 
idoaa of the power, and tiie wisdom^ and the beno- 
lieoneo of the mighty Creator and Artificer. 

Since the timet of lUt^oM and of NawTttx, 
Mcienoo, ctpcciailly in tliit country, hni» bc*on {iriii- 
cipnlly, indeiHl iihiioHt excluHivoly ucciii»ii»d with tlio 
investigation of extonial nature ; and com|)}initively 
little attention has been bcHtowed by iiliiluKoplieni 
U|M)u the constitution and endowments of tlie intel* 
]i2j;cnt and {percipient being. We licem to eschew 
the study of tlio nature and extent of the human 
iiicuhics, and of their various occasional modifica- 
tions of action and passion; as if this |)articu1ar 
ilc|Nirtnicnt of kno%vledge presented to us nothing 
but forbidden fruit.* But if man be the last and 
noblest eifurt of creative ))ower — the niuster|uccct 
of the Divine artist, do not his nature, faculties, and 
susceptibilities constitute one class of the mo>t 
jippropriuto objects that can be presented to our 
study and contemplation f The starry heavens do, 
indeed, demonHtruto the incomprehensiblu |K)wer, 



* ** llowt'vcr tltoniy iIh'mo qiictdhum wlikii rvlatr In 
iiiuraU (iiii*tu|ili)-2»ics anil tlioolo};}') may a|i|H.*ar, no niui*! 
apimiacli aiiO liaiidle them; fur they arc intimately con- 
nected with the history of tiic faciiltiea and o|K*nitions of 
tlic hnman mliid ; and theso form an CAseutial |»art of ib<* 
animal economy. l'crha|)s It U because i>hysidan« liav«9 
hitherto Ijoen restrained from In%'estigating and deciding 
n|»on tlicsc subjects, by an erroneous belief that they 
Ik'longcd excln^ivcly to another profession, that physiololo* 
has 80 long been an obscure and uncertain science.** — U. 
itrrtU, M.l).f T/trce I^i:turu ujton Aninml Life, 
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and tho Burpnssing glory of Go<l ; tlio firmament 
sliowctli forth his handy-work, and tho wholo uni- 
vcrtio is full of manifohtations of llis power, His 
wisdom, anil His goodness. But the study of oxter* 
nal naturo alone is not sniKcicnt to impress tho cuUi* 
vated mind with ati adocpiato conception of tho inti- 
nitu \H)Vfi}v, and wisdom, and hrnodconco of tho 
groat Cruator. Wo nmst look into tho wonderfully 
complicated mechanism of man — wo must examine 
tho extraordinary contrivance presented to us in 
that most marvellous organic structure — tho means 
provided for the exercise of all its faculties — tho 
regular performance of its various functions — the 
susceptibilities with which it is endowed, and tho 
natural provisions which have been devised for its 
security and preservation ; in order to become duly 
impressed with tho liveliest sentiments of admira- 
tion and devotion towarus tho mighty Artificer. 
The study of external naturo, indeed, is, for the 
most |)art, merely calculated to gratify our curio- 
sity, an«l to subserve the purposes of our animal 
wants ; and it may bo useful, perhaps, in keeping 
our t*a('ulties of observation, rethvtion, and reason- 
ing in duo exereise. Tho examination of tho phy- 
sical and psychical conntitution of tho percipient 
being, on the other hand, tends to elevate our 
thoughts heavenwards, and to inspire us with lof- 
tier sentiments, both in regard to our present |>osi- 
tion in tho scale of existence, and to our future des- 
tiny. Such studies, thereforo, as those in which 
we have Ix^cn ongaged» are not inconsistent with 
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the object* of our prewnt iUte of being, or with » 
rational belief in the reality of our future exiatence 
and proHiHHJta. On the contrary, they tend to 
raiiie our thoughts to the hope of a progrewivo 
dovolopmont of our facultioa, and of a gloriouii 
iinnKirtulity horcaftor, 

jHMtU r/ trrrUKi «t*i »itirm liiffrre tnHiu,^ 
It may bo ii Hul»jcct of acrioun regret that «» 
iiMUiy of our younger phyHiciunH and phywologisU 
should have allowed thcuiselvcii to bo ueducctl, by a 
very partial examination of nature, into a belief 
and advocacy of the dcinoraIi.sing doctrines of mate- 
riftlisin. which, independently of our devotional feel- 
ings, derive no countenance or supi^rt from a Wgi- 
timatc philosophical investigation of the moral con- 
stitution of man. On the contrary, we are linuly 
convincciU after a long and assiduous study of tlit^ 
subject, in all its bearings, that a diligent iwiuiry 
into the doctrine and phenomena of thin scienco of 
Aninml Magnetism, in particular, is eminently cal- 
culatod to couliiMu our ehiihtian faith, and to im'iH?aw 
t)ur ratit»nal ilovt»lion ttiwanls the great Creator 
and PiVHcMVor of all thiugH ; for there is no subjeet 
iif philosophical imiuiiy which has a more direct 
ttjndoncy to clovate our thoughts to the eontem- 
plation of our present eiulowments and ultimate 
destiny— to increase our admiration of the |M>wer, 
and wisdom, and beneficence of the Supreme Being, 
in the creation and government of the universe*, and 
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to ])roparo us for tlio enjoyment of another, a bet* 
tcr, and a more spiritual state of existence. 

Wo may add, in conclusion, that the facts pro- 
rlaimod by the disciples of the doctrine of Animal 
Magnetism are not of recent discovery ; but havo 
hvon known and acknowledged at all times, and 
amongst all the nations of earth. To deny tlieir 
authenticity now, would ho taiitumount to a rebel- 
lion against the decrees of Providence, and the 
h'ssons of Nature. For 

A«oi ^nfii(^v9r 9tii pu rig l«ri xmi «wrif. 

IIksioii. 



The voice of Nature is the voice of God, 



APPENDIX. 



In tho procoding treatise, tho author did not find 
it convcuient to adduce many examples of the higlior 
phenomena of Animal Magnetism. Tliese are now 
HO numerous, and so fully detailed in other works, 
that tho student can have no difficulty in satittfying 
himf»elf of the reality of the facts. 

Some very curious Mesmeric cases, indeed, were 
developed at Glaftgow about eight or nino years 
ago, where a considerable degree of interest in the 
subject was excited among the literary and scieutiiic 
gontleiucn of that city. Some of tho more remark- 
able of those cases, embracing a variety of very 
hinguhir phenomena, wei*e conununicatiHl to the 
public, in a small but very intcrei:t:i:g volume, by 
the late Mr Wiixiam Lano of that city. In Kdin- 
burgh, where the inthience of the medical p'rofi*itHion 
is HO powerful, the science does not ap|>ear to have 
advanced in a commcnhurate degree ; and even homo 
of those individuals who, at ono time, patroniscMl 
tho practical inquiry, found it convenient to aban- 
don the investigation. Mevertheless, there are still 
some generous spirits, who have never ceased tu 
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look upon the subjoct with interest, and who, having 
onco become convinced of tlio reality of the pheno- 
mena, and the utility of the practice, continue to 
lend their countenance to the scientific investigation 
of tlio facts, in defiance of the hostility of the 
faculty. 

The following very interesting case, which oc- 
curred in this city in the month of June last, 
d(;sci'ves to be specially commemorated. A friend 
and professional brother of the author of the foi*e- 
^oiu;^ treatise — Makk Nameu, Kh^., Advocate, 
ShcrilF of Dumfnes»hiro — has kindly permitted me 
to make use of his mime as the operator in the fol- 
lowing very decisive case of Mesmeric clairvoyance. 
The case, indeed, was made public by insertion in 
the Kdinbnrijh Evening Courant newspaiwr of 7th 
August lost. The author has had the additional 
advantage of having the following details corrobo- 
rated by a personal interview with the narrator, 
and has been satiKfiud that no doubt can exist in 
regard to the perfect authenticity of the facts. 

The circumstances occurred on the 2d of June last. 
3Ir N. thinks it proper to premise, that until the 
evening of that day, he had never seen any one in 
the state called the Mesmeric sleep* lie had never 
l»een present at any exhibition of mesmeric pheno- 
mena, either in jMiblic or in private. lie had never 
oven heard any lecture upon the subject of Mes- 
merism, exceptiiig upon one occasion, when I)r 
Darling ]ierformed somo curious experiments upon 
the waking, sen^iitive subject. In these circum- 
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stances, ho liad iio?er attempted to throw any bdi- 
Tidual into tho mcsmertc s1cc[h nor had ho erer 
hcen himself a mesmeric patient. Moreover, Mr 
X. also states, tliat, for a considerable time, his 
mind was impressed with a conviction tliat tho sub- 
jcct» at least in its more marvellous asjiect of r/<rir> 
foytiNce, wiu unintelligible to the human mind, and 
beyond all rational belief, under any amount or 
quality of human te^^tiiuony whatever. In short, 
he appears to have regarded all such exhibitions a^ 
ingenious deceptions, or as the result of soiuo fallacy 
which ho was unable to detect. This bcepticisui, 
however, was afterwards staggered to a certain 
degree, in con.sc(|ucnco of some subsequent convcr- 
Hiitions with Sir David Ukkwster, and a perusal 
of the works of l)r GucuoiiY. In this state of 
mind, hovering, as it were, between lielief and scei>- 
ticism, the following circumstances occurred. 

On Monday, 2d June lai»t, about eight oVloi*k at 
night, Mr N. was seated at tea, in his own house, 
Ainslio Place, Kdinburgh, with his wife, and a young 
lady, Miss V. No one else was in the room. His 
aunt, an old lady, between seventy and eighty 
years of age, was in her own bed-room, in tho 
storey immediately above the drawing-room, where 
Mr N., his wife, and the young ludy were sitting. 
The young lady, Miss V., was an accideht^d visitor 
in Edinburgli, having recently left her parents, in 
South Wales, where they wei*e then residing. 
None of tho party were tidking or thinking of Mes- 
merism at this time. 
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Botwcon oiglit and nine o'clock, the party wore 
unoxpcctcdiy joined by two other ladios, who camo 
to inquire for Mrs N. Other individuak afterwards 
joined the party. One of the two who came last, 
u lively and intelligent young lady, in perfect 
health, had, upon a former occasion, l>eeu thrown 
into tlio Mesmeric sleep by another lady, a friend 
of her own. This circumstance being known to 
^fr N«, the conversation naturally turned upon 
that subject. Tho main facts were authenticated 
by the huly, a near relative of her own, who accom- 
panied her in this visit. 

Under these accidental circumstances it was that 
Mr N. happened to say — but without any serious 
intention, at tho moment, of making the attem|)t — 
" I wonder if I could mesmerise you ?** 

This proposition, however, was frankly acceded 
to; and. accordingly, the young lady having been 
placed in a comfortable arm-chair, and a little with- 
drawn from the glare of tho gas, which was lighted 
in ono of the rooms, Mr N. proceeded to make the 
attempt, in presence of her own relative and his 
wife, and Miss V., who constituted the wholo com- 
pany present. As Mr N. Imd never witnessed a 
single iiistanco of sleep so caused, he had no antici- 
)>ati(»n of success. Tho privacy of the exhibition, 
however, combined with tho probable sensitiveness 
of the patient, appear to have influenced the result, 
notwithstanding the inex|KTienco of tlio ojierator. 
Tho operation was successful In tho course of ten 
minutes, or thereabouts (says Mr N.), thero ensued a 
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twittoring of tho eydidt. IinmcdUtoly Uiofeaftcr, 
the paUcnt closed her eyes, reclined baekwftrds in 
tlio arm-chair, aiid appeared to bo in a placid sleep. 
Hio other ladies then approached, and gently endea- 
voured to rouse her, but without eiTect. Nor would 
sho answer when they spoke to her ; but when 1 
put tho question whether she was asleep — as to 
which I had considerablo duubt, from tho smilo 
upon her countenanco-^sho iunnediatoly answered, 
•• Yes." 

It then, naturally— 1 may say, fortuimtely— 
uccurrod to mc (continues Mr N.) to test the young 
lady's |K)wer of Oain'oyaiier. Tliis I did in five 
diirei*ent localities, suggesting themselves to mc at 
the timo, and more or less distant ; some of them 
familiar, and some of them unknown to myhclf. 

1. To a few simple questions regarding her own 
huuso in Edinburgh, not very far distant from my 
owui she replied that no one was in the drawing- 
room ; that her mother liad gone up stairs ; and 
that her father had gone down tu his study, and 
was there rciiding. This proved nothing at the 
time to those who heard it Uut (Mr N. remarks) 
the answers were all perfectly accurate, as I ascer- 
tained on the following day frum her Aither. 

2. This first result induced Miss V., an entire 
stranger to the sleeper — for they luid never met 
before, and their families arc not acquainted with 
each other— to suggest, aside, that she should bo 
asked some questions regarding Pembroke, in South 
Wales, and a houso there, called Whitehall, in which 
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yim V/s parents wore then residing. Until tliis 
Mtiggcstion was mndo, the operator himself was not 
Awaro of the residence of Colonel and Mrs V. Nor 
had ho ever been in Wales ; and, conso<|uently, ho 
knew nothing wluvtcvcr about Pembroke, or White- 
hall-house. Neither had the slcci>er ever been in 
Wales; nor had she any knowledge whatever of 
the V.'s, or their residence. There had been no 
previous convci*s{ition amongst the party that even- 
ing on the subject. Con.se<piently Mr N. comuiencod 
to put questions with an internal conviction that the 
attempt was child*s play and mere folly. 

'J'he sleeper replied, that she could go to a place 
eadlod I'embruke, in South Wales. Having then 
been asked if she was there, — her answer was, 
" Not yvt" On being questioned again, she siiid 
that she was there. She evinced no disinclination 
to answer the ([ucstions put to her, but expressinl 
great difliculty in seeing objects, as if from imperfect 
vision, or deficiency of light. Several times slu» 
complained of a mist, as if her powers of observing 
were thereby impeded ; and sometimes she said 
that the objects which she saw were fading from 
her sight. It may bo mentioned, that the time in 
Kdinburgh was between nine and ten o'clock at 
night. The evening had been very dusky, and the 
g:is in one of the drawing-rooms had been lighte4l 
Hoon after tea. 

The slee|>er being then asked what Peuibroko was, 
sho replied that it seemed to be a town ; that there 
were '' houses about." At first, she called it a large 
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placCi but oxproMod honclf m if aooing it indu- 
tinolly ; and slio» aflcrwanlsy laid tliat it was nut 
HO larga In liko nmnncr, slio, at firtt, tpoko of 
WiiitolialMiouM thcrOi as being a largo hotiie,.am! 
then said that slio saw it ** growing smaller.** Slic* 
was then aslcod to go into a room in (ho houso «if 
Whitehall, and to say what slio saw (lic(ro. Mr K. 
hiiiiscflf being totally unacquainted with that Iiouim*, 
and with tho habits of the inmates, sciircely know 
how to put any questions about it. Tho sleeper 
said she was in a room there; and being again 
asked what she saw, replied : ** A lady and a gen- 
tloman.'* Sho complained of not seeing tho rwnu 
distinctly ; said tliat she did not think there was 
light in it ; that the lady seemed to have ** some 
work in her hand ;*' but could not iM>sitively say 
that she was working. She expressed considerable 
diiKeulty — as if from imperfect vision — in n^plying 
to the question of what kind of room it was. At 
length sho said — " I think it is oind,** Sho als<* 
said that the lady was dressed in NacL 

Being asked to describe tho gentleman, her ini* 
mediate answer was, '* ho has left the ruoni." When 
requested to say where he had gone, her reply was, 
** lie has gone into the X*i7cAe<i-garden, at the Me 
<if the house." Being asked how he got there, the 
first answer was, '* down some steps." She was 
then asked if ho hod made his egress from the Iiou'h? 
by a door? Here, again, tho sleeper expressed 
doubt and difficulty, as if puzzled to say whether it 
was by a door or a window ; and, at length, shu 
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niino to tho conclusion : " I think it is a window — 
II window tliat is low down,*' By this expression, 
Mr N, understood he;* to mean a wiudow-door. She 
aj;ain repeated, liowever, that to reach tho garden, 
he went " down ttome fteps.** The quo!»tion was 
then put, whether tiny one accompanied him to tho 
{garden ; and the answor was : ** There is a do^i; 
with him." Ueing asked — " What sort of a dogif" 
She replial : ** ! don* t set U now — it htisrun amonij 
tin: /#(Wf('/f."— It may bo remarked that tho s1eei)er, 
throughout, spoke of neciny, and not seeiwj, as if 
kIio were exerthig her ordinary powers of vision ; 
and M]Xike of darkness, and mist, and ol>strurtion, 
an if thoy aire<.*ted her natural sight. 

Mr N. then requested the lady to look out for the 
dog, and tell him when she saw it. After a short 
|NiUH(!, kIio said she miw it, and that it was ** a 
i*jffini«:f" Mr N. was not awan^ that Col. V. had a 
Mpaniel ; nor di<l he ask the sleopor whether tho 
flog was a Hpaniel. On being farther (pientionc'd, 
hIio said that the spaniol was of *' a light colour, 
with black spots." She was then asked to descrilio 
the colour of the gentleman's hair; and she answered 
that it was " a light colour.** To the question what 
he* wore on his head, the sleeper expressoil h<'rH<*lf 
as if nmch pu/.xlcMl, and concluded by saying, doubt- 
fully, '* I don*t think there is any thing upon his 
head." Miss V. afterwards stateil asiele to Mrs N. 
that she could conceive this hesitation to be ex- 
plaine<l by the fact, that h(»r father was in tho habit 
of wearing a Jiat foraging-cap on the top of his 
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grey hairs. She alto oxpretied great torprise at 
tlio tlccper** knowledge of the garden beside the 
house* the steps down to it, and, espceially, tlie chii- 
racterifetic, so familiar to herself, of the spanit*! 
accoiiipanying her fallicr. She added, however, 
tliat it was not likely that lier mother was dresM.*«l 
III Utick : although she might have on a dark 
dress ; a circumstance, however, in which it tuniiHl 
out that the HkH'|ier wtm right, and the young lady 
wi*ong. 

At this |)erio<l, about ten o*cloi*k at night, Mis^ 
V. wa* obliged to leave the party. The jiUviht 
Htill continuing in the mesmeric i»tate, Mr N. next 
proceeded to test her |iowers, for the tirst time, in 
localities familiar to himself. 

3. In the tiat, or storey, iumiediately above thv 
drawing-rooms in his house, aro the family bcd- 
riMims. In that inuncMliately aliove the iKHlrooius 
are the uui*sery -rooms. At this time, there was 
no one in any of the Uilrooms, excepting Mr 
N.'s aunt — a very old lady, who oiTupies one of 
them, and is very much contined to it. The nur- 
srry-roiuus above were oi*cnpied, at this time, by 
Mr N.*s two children, a Iniy and a girl, both in- 
fants, and two nursiTy-maids. Mr N. states, frt»ni 
his own knowledge, tliat the sli»eper had never 
Ikhmi in any one of these up|H.T riKuns, aud had 
ni'ver Imh^u up stairs at all, uiton any occasitm. 
Tills fact, he states, is notorious to all the liousi*- 
hold ; and it is positively atKrmed by the young 
lady herself, in this state of nuitters, Mr N. uski\i 
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tho 8loc))cr to go into one of thcso bedrooms, ami 
tu sny whether she saw any thing there. After n 
nhort pause, she said she was in a room there ; and 
tlion, in answer to a scries of simple questions, 
fniinud so as tu load her as little as possiblo to tho 
facts, she described the ruum and its contents, and 
also what was cKcurring there at the moment, with 
perfect and minute accuracy. She described the 
old lady by her appearance, her dress, and her 
oecu|)ation. She noted the articles upon the cliini- 
ni*ypiece,and upim thedrcMsin^^-table. She described 
the furniture in the room, both by its character 
and position. Moreover, she not only noticed the 
KUiall pictures and miniatures lian^^ing on the walls, 
but described some of them in detail, with niinutt* 
}ind jwrfect accuracy. The portrait of ai'i :;n»«'<'r. 
in water-colours, hangs above the fireplace. When 
asked to describe the picture there, she said it was 
un officer, and that he had " a large black thing in 
his hand." On being a^ked to say what that was, 
hhe unswercfl, at first, with some hesitation : ** 1 
think it is a hat;" and then added, '*it is a cocked 
liUt." The hat happens to be disproiiortionattN and 
ill drawn. She then described the feather, and the 
eo('k}MJ<.* on it ; and having been asked to say whe- 
ther lie had anything in his other haml, she replitMl 
— ** he is holding his sword against his side;" 
which is a most accurate desmption. 

Once or twit'o the nlt.'eper seem(*d tu \w in error; 
and 1 noted the circumstances in my (»wn mind ac- 
cordingly ; but without saying anything to indicate 
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tills. She $i firit laid tlutt the old kdy was recliti- 
ing on a lofa. I knew that tlicro was no sofa in thu 
room. Afterwanlsi however, the sleeper eorreeteil 
herself, without any leading, and then said that the 
old lady was revliiiing on *' an easy cliair.** It is 
a large chair, for a sick«rooni. Again, »he said tliat 
the old lady was in a loow ilark dress. I knew 
that she did not wear a lo4ise dark dre»s. Uut* 
siihse«[iicntly, the sii*o|>er vohintet^ri'd the »udden 
exclniiiatiui) : ** Oh! I soo the old lady now— »he 
\H all ill white.** 

Tho ex|ilaiiation of thiit, which Mr N, did not 
lUiilcrHtaiid at the time, i*on»titiiteM one of the numt 
reiiiarkahle |Kiiiits in the ca^e. Mi*s N. had 4uietly 
left the iHMini, to go into the old lady's biHlrui*ni. 
Ihit Mr N. wan imt awai*e of the prcim* nioiiiont 
wluMi she loft the drawing-room, as she went out by 
a duor <mt uf sight, while Mr N. was attciidmg to 
the ttloe|K'r. ller presence in the upper roi>m wa» 
iiiiniodiatoly detectini by the |uiticiit, who desi'ribi^d 
her by her appearance and dress, and added : ** h 
i.H (ine 1 know.** Ihit she did not name her. She 
ails4i sMiid, thait this |H*rsi»ii wan speaking to the old 
lady ; and then she added the exduniatiou notiil 
adiuve. The old laidy having Uvn informeil, at thisi 
time, (if what was guing 4m U*low, and Uwming 
interested in the reeitail, ritse imt (»f her chair, and 
HitNid upon the hearlh-riig, in a |Hi!4ition which 
caused (hit glare 4if the gas lamp to fall full U|h»ii 
her dressing-gown, which was uf a light colour. 
IVeviuusly, she had been buried ui the large easy 
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cliuir ; and as tho gas lamp was bohiiul it, hor ilrcssi 
mm, at tluit tiino, in deep shadow. Tlio sleeper 
had also said that tho old lady seemed to bo knit- 
ting, which sho is not in tho habit of doing, liut 
when tho aliovementioncd visit was paid to her 
room, sho had her spectacles in her hand, and was 
rubbing the points of the two handles against etu*h 
other, which she is in tho habit of doing ; and this 
ap|>ears to havo been mistaken for knitting. 

In one other instance, which I had noted (says 
Mr N.) in my own mind as an error, the error 
pr4»ved to bo 4»n my part. AcctU'ding to his imper* 
feet reculltM*tion of tho di^^position of the pictures 
over tho lireplaco in this bedroom, tho miniature of 
a lady, hi a willow's dress, was placed immediately 
nndijr tho portrait of tho otlicer which tho 8leei»er 
had dcrM^'ribed. Mr N. had forgotten that an old 
]>ainting, on ivory, of tho head of some historical 
hero, hung in that place, and the aboveinentioneil 
miniature at tho side. The sleeper being asked to 
hiok at the picture immediately under that of tlio 
officer, and to say whether it wan that of a man or 
of a woman, sho answered, without hesitation, that 
it was a man. Supposing this to be an error, Mr 
N. put tho only leading qiiestion ho had used 
throughout, and said: " But don't you sec the 
miniature of a lady under the officer ?" The answer 
was : ** Yes, at the side** The sleeper was right, 
and Mr N. was wrong. Sho accurately described 
tho dress in this miniature ; said that tho lady had 
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a cap on ; and when aakcd what kind of a cap» alio 
answered, accurately, ** a tvidow^s cap.** 

4. Mr N. then requested tlie deeper to go into a 
room in the flat above, and to say what slio saw. Ho 
did not direct her to any particular room. Sho said 
she was .in a room where sho saw " a little boy»aiid 
a little girl sleeping;*' and that there was a nun(o 
in the room. This was the sleeping nursery, and 
the nui*so had, at that moment, accidentally entered 
it from thodiiy-room,a!i was afterwardM anoertaincd 
from herself. Slio then priMUHnknl to deHcrilio, with 
porfoot aiH;in*uoy I the nituation of tho i*liiklivu*M In^ilii, 
the kind of bed>«, and their rohitivo puvitiuns ; not* 
ing that hetweon the chihIronV ** cricks,*' wa» 
placetl " a hcd|" whieli is the nurse's. When asked 
if the children had anything on their heads, sho 
said that the boy had not, but that the girl had on 
a cap — " a cap,'* she added, ** that is open, and I 
see the fair hiiir shining through." The little girl 
(says Mr N.) wears a net nightcap, the meshes of 
which are wide. 

5. The sleeper was then taken to the fifth and 
hist locality, in which her clairi'oyance was tested, 
by asking her to go into another room where thero 
was ligiit, on the s;\nio liat. She said sho was in 
another room that seemed " to bo off" the one last 
described. This was the day nursery-room* which 
she proceeded to describe with the same minute accu- 
racy. SSho remarked two women in tho room, and 
described their personal appearance. She also de- 
scribed, by its shape and colour, tho high nursery 
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foiHloi* ; uiid Hiiiil that it wom dniwn aside from tlio 
firo. TliiH fact was not kiiu>fii to Mi* N. at tho 
tiiiio ; but tlin iiiirHo eonfii*iiic<l it ; she having drawn 
tho fender asidu when tho children wcro in bod. 
Tliero had been recently added to tho firoplaco of 
this room sonio nmchinery for boiling water. This 
tho Bleeper alao observed ; and when askod to say 
what it was, sho rciilie<l : " I tliink it must bo for 
boiling water." 

Hero tho oxi>ernncnts terminated ; and when tho 
young lady becamo perfectly awako, she disclaimctl 
all knowledge whatever of anything that had oc- 
curred during her sleep, ^fr N. then brought 
down from tho bedroom tho miniature of tho 
widow lady, whieh tho sleeper hail described. It 
appeared to bu <|uito strango to her ; and she re- 
garded it as if kIio were looking at it for the first 
time. 

Tho slcei>er*s minuto description of tho localities 
in his own house, and of what was occurring thci*o 
at tho tinio, was suiHcient to satisfy Mr N. of tho 
reality of the phenomenon which has been denomi- 
nated clairvoyance, as a fact in nature. But tho 
truth and accuracy of the facts relative to tho 
visions of the Clairvoyanto at Pembroke in South 
Wales, jiresonted a subject too important to bo 
overlooked. Miss V. therefore wrote to her mo- 
ther next day, and obtained fi*oni her a complete 
confirmation of the slcc|>er*s accuracy. When this 
was rejKirted to Mr N., ho also wrote to Colonel 
V. in regard to tho (piestions and answei*s ro* 
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lating to Ills house; and that goiitlciiiau — a 
thorough nccptio on tlio subject of tho magnctio 
Iihonomcna — returned an answer hi tho following 
terms : — 

« PfiMnHoKB, 0th Jvly 1851. 

*' Although I am not a believer myself in dreams 
or virions, sleeping or waking, and although I do 
not think that (iiiy discoveries of tho nature you 
descrilio would affect my belief in this ros|icct, I can 
have no objection to bo an honest witness when 
calleil u\^n, even if my testimony should bo consi- 
dered adverse to my opinion. 

** It is, then, true, at leant Mrs V. aftirmts that, 
on tho evening referred to, hIio was ' working,* ur 
' had work in hor hand,' and that she wan liabitinl 
in a hfack dress. Tho room is not ' oval,' as, in« 
deed, few ajmrtments are« but square, without any 
projeetion uf tho windows. It is tnio that the geii- 
tlenian left tho room, and went ' into the kitchen 
garden/ which is at ' tho sido of tho house,' and 
that * he had a dog with him,' which ran among 
tho bushes ; the dog also was a 6]ianie] ; not of a 
light colour, however, but black, with a tvltite bo- 
«om and aUlomeu. Tho gentl(*man aUo went down 
some steps — a mode of building houses much to 
be coumiended, particularly in wet weather, lie 
did not leave the house by the window, but by tho 
front door, which has a brass knocker; and tho 
window is not ' low down,* if by that is meant, 
that it is calculated to be a mo<lo of egress. Tho 



